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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

HE sermon by Mr. Yard is one of the rarities, particularly 
when it is considered that it was not, like many others, 
preached soon after the murder of the President, but so late 
1 as June 1, whidi day President Andrew Johnson had set apart 

I for a day of national hmniliation, and that many more copies 

i of it were printed than of the earlier ones. Mr. Yard was one 

t of the few preachers who had served as Army Chaplains. 

I Dr. Browning's paper is of particular interest as the only 

' one upon its subject, and, from being published only in a medical 

' [ journal, will be new to all our readers. It is worth remem* 

bering at the present time that our President is himself the son 
of a physician, who has lived to see his son inaugurated. 

The various papers on Mr. Lincoln's religious belief bring 
together for the first time a fresh lot of opinions on this subject 

The two papers which so interestingly show the human per- 
sonality of the great President were both written at the Editor's 
solicitation, and have never appeared before save in the Maga- 
zine itself, while Dr. Bartlett's contribution is the only account 
of an incident altogether overlooked by all the biographers and 
only now narrated. It is to the Doctor's kindness that we owe 
our frontispiece. 
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Bttman 

''Be stiU and know that I am God/' Ps. 46:10. 

"And the Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up into this mount Abarim 
and see the land which I have given unto the children of Israel. And when 
thou hast seen it, thou shalt be gathered unto thy people, as Aaron, thy brother 
was gathered." — Num. 27:12, 13. 

"He being dead, yet speaketh." — Heb. 11 :4. 
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OST truly we are living 



"In a grand and awful time. 
In an age, on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime." 



Events pregnant with a world-wide significance are passing 
so rapidly before our eyes, that we can scarcely apprehend their 
full import 

The lesson of yesterday, startling, novel, and of vast meaning, 
is almost obscured by that of today. Solemn and suggestive as 
were the voices of the night-time of our sorrow and war, they 
are surpassed by the warning utterances of our wondrous deliv- 
erances and gladness. 

A giant young nation is awaking from its slumbers, shaking 
off its drowsy feelings, and addressing itself to such work as the 
world never witnessed. In this waking there are the usual 
stragglings of flesh and spirit, of inclination againdt duty, of 
prejudice against principle, and of foolish and fleshly parleyings 
witli self -ease, pride and luxury. 

The present hour is one of great importance. We are assem- 
bled in obedience to the will of the President of the United 
States, to improve a day of national humiliation and prayer, in 
view of the strange and terrible visitation of sorrow that has 
been permitted to fall upon the nation, in the death of President 

9 



10 THE PBOVIDENTIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 

Lincoln, making the country '^one great house of mourning;" 
and ''to unite in solemn service to Almighty God, in memory of 
the good man who has been removed." We are met in common 
with thousands ''to contemplate his virtues, and to mourn his 
sudden and violent end," to improve the lessons of his life, and to 
consult an event in its providential meanings, which has shaken 
the world, and marked the age in which we live. 

This is a day for tears, and for tender yielding of the heart to 
God's instructions ; a day for thought, for prayer, for the sober 
contemplation of duty, for a calm survey of the great work de- 
volved upon us; a day for the rallying of the Nation's better 
nature, and of the great moral forces which are to follow up the 
fruits of victory. 

It is scarcely expected that we shall dwell so much on the 
character of Lincoln, as that we shall bow ourselves before God, 
and bending before the storm of His wise permitting, humbly 
ask "Lord what wilt thou have us do?" 

For many weeks our minds and hearts have been full of this 
wonderful man. The press^ the pulpit, and the fireside have 
glowed with the repetition of his name and virtues. Horror at 
the black and cowardly manner of his taking off, and disgust at 
the system and the political belief which bore such inhuman 
fruit, have mingled with the softening memory of the true and 
the good man ; and while we have learned to hate crime, we have 
come to love and honor goodness and truth more than ever be- 
fore. 

Two worlds are uniting in the testimony of his real greatness. 
While the true portraiture of the man is as yet impossible, the 
conviction is deepening that in him we have had an unusual 
actor upon the theatre of life; in him 

"A combination, and a form indeed 
Where every God did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man." 
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Gentle, and yet bold; shrewd and yet nobly honest; of great 
political sagacity ; firm in his principles^ yet possessing a magi- 
cal influence upon his opponents; with a religious soul, but of no 
religious pretension; a philanthropist, a patriot, and a states- 
man, he takes his place among the Wilberforces, the Howards, 
the Gromwells, the Hancocks, and the Washingtons, the peer of 
any, if not the superior of alL 

In Lincoln's death a great light has gone out in all the habita- 
tions of men over the entire world. A calamity has befallen 
humanity, sending its forceful shock to the sensitive ends of the 
earth. Wherever labor seeks respect and requite; wherever 
honesty in private and public life, is held in honor; wherever the 
poor, the down-trodden, and the oppressed mourn beneath the 
lash, or sink into degradation because elevation is forbidden; 
wherever freedom's shrines are loved, and freedom's names are 
sweet; wherever man is respected for his dignity, and worth, 
not wealth, is estimable, Lincoln's death will come to add fresh 
sorrow to despondency and to dash for a time the hopes of virtue. 

Among noticeable circumstances nothing is more striking 
than the universality of this great affliction, and the personal 
appropriation of the event to the private, sacred, tearful grief of 
man, woman, and child, of differing sects, parties, nationalities 
and races. A fearful blow has fallen upon the beating heart of 
the nation, already torn and bleeding, and strong men weep; and 
strife, and bitterness, and paltry partizanship hide away before 
the majesty of so sacred and so mighty a woe. 

Abraham Lincoln has passed away from earth to the bosom of 
the Divine ! The beloved chief of the nation, the friend of the 
oppressed, the foe of tyranny, the honest patriot, the second 
Washington, the providential saviour of this great land, the man 
of the people, has become a Martyr to Freedom. 

I wish to call especial attention to the Providential signifi- 
cance of the death of Lincoln. 
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Sorrow, pain, change and death are the common lot ^^Man is 
bom unto trouble as the sparks fly upward/* A divine purpose 
is to be fulfilled in the permitted suffering of mankind. As those 
trees are sturdiest, that are most exposed to the storms, so 
human character develops its highest qualities under trial Dif- 
ficulties are the nurse of manly energy. 

There is much more of woe in the world than of happiness; 
though some one has said that ' Vhile at this moment somewhere 
darkness is covering the face of the earth, it is also true that 
somewhere smiles are playing on human faces, and half the 
world is bathed in light and sunshine." And still earth is the 
crucible, and mankind is ^'in the fires." Earthquakes destroy 
entire cities, and fill a land with mourning. Pestilence bears 
thousands to untimely graves and nips the glowing promise of 
many a brightening life ; war strips nations of their youth, their 
wealth and their power, and causes the multiplication of weep- 
ing homes and hearts. It might be different ; God could change 
this state of things. Yet He "doth not afflict willingly nor grieve 
the children of men/' He sees it better that we should not 

"love this earth so well 

As not to long with God to dwell." 

In this light we are to view the event which calls us together. 
In no point could we be more tenderly touched. Our furnace 
fires had been heated six times, it was necessary that they should 
be intensified to the seventh degree. 

The result has vindicated the wisdom of the permissive Provi- 
dence. The event was a refining process that purged the nation, 
and men drew nearer to God and to each other, under the bitter 
trial. 

Lincoln was removed at a time when he could best be spared. 
Evidently he was the man for the hour in the times in which he 
lived. His rare g6od sense, his honesty, his shrewd insight into 
political events, his single eye to the weal of the whole land, his 
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THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM UNCOLN 18 

unbending devotion to the principle of equal rights, to the Union, 
and to the authority of the laws, all fitted him for his days and 
place. 

But the hour of his work drew on when he could say, ^It is 
finished." The dark hour for which he was given was about to 
yield to a glorious period of triumph, and repose. It were long 
enough to live to have accomplished such work as his. One chap- 
ter of history ended here ; another was to begin. 

Like Moses at Nebo, he saw the land, and when he had seen it 
he was gathered unto his fathers. Though he lived not to enjoy 
the fruition of his hopes, he gained that which was better. How 
deep, how full, how calm, how intense must have been his grati- 
fication at the sight of the crumbling and falling of the boastful 
house of sin and violence, and the rising in mighty proportions, 
and in assured stability of the temple of liberty ! 

Thus Daniel, too, in the midst of usefulness, when apparently 
most needed by the age, and the crisis, confessing God before an 
idolatrous people, and maintaining his integrity in the most try- 
ing ordeal, was summoned away. Yet his work was done. 

Abraham Lincoln died with words of forgiveness on his lips, 
and purposes of amnesty and good will in his heart; died in the 
work of saving this nation, and of scattering the seeds of life, 
and prosperity, whose fruit the descendants of his murderers 
will eat, and bless God for. How strange that the world's bene- 
factors should thus be treated. The bitter cry, "Crucify Him," 
"Crucify Him,'' was raised against one who was even then bless- 
ing his enemies. 

"As on the fragrant sandal tree 
The woodman's axe descends, 

And she who bloomed so beauteously 
Beneath the strong stroke bends, 

E'en on the edge that caused her death. 
Dying she breathes her scented breath, 

As if betokening in her fall, 
Peace to her foes, and lave to all/' 
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We are taught in this event the lesson of trust in God. Men 
fail, but God endures. 

Never in history has God's care over His people been more 
beautifully illustrated than in every part and point of the strug- 
gle which ended in the death of the President. Never was the 
affectionate trust and devotion of any people more fully tested 
and challenged. There have been many dark days, — days of 
disaster, of defeat, of weakness, and irresolution. There have 
been hours when the strongest hearts grew weary and sick at the 
hope deferred : when the cause of freedom seemed hopelessly en- 
vironed with embittered and gigantic foes ; when at home and 
abroad, in cabinet councils, and in the leadership of armies, in 
the exchequer, and in seats of justice, doubt, enmity, and dis- 
loyalty reared themselves like dangerous rocks in the track of 
the distressed ship of state, and good men anxiously prayed 
"0 Lord, how long?" 

Through all God kept us. In the belief of God's care Lincoln 
ever trusted. Cheerfully did he bear up, ascribing our successes 
to Him, and directing the great heart of the Nation to the God 
of truth and right. Herein alone is the Nation's hope. The edi- 
fice of human liberty can stand secure only when it rests upon 
God's truth. The question of our strength, existence, and power 
as a nation is more a question of the Christian life, faith, and 
purity of the people, than it is even of our admirable Constitu- 
tion. It is ground of hope that the general exclamation under 
the astounding tidings of the assassination was, ^'God lives." 
This tempers our sorrow today, and is the bow of promise in the 
disturbed atmosphere of our political life. 

That there might remain no lingering doubt of the character 
of 

the evil thing 



" uic evil Ullll^ 

t9 



That severs and estranges, 

Lincoln's death, was permitted. 
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The spirit of slavery exhibited itself in that hour in its native 
character, without any glosses. It was true to itself — ^its tradi- 
tions, Its character, and its spirit. Its true tendency ever is to 
weaken the bonds of virtue, to pamper and glorify self, to feed 
the lust of power, to demoralize the manly nature, to degrade the 
essential dignity of labor, to build up an aristocracy of family, 
of birth, and of property, to dehumanize inunortal manhood on 
the plea of inferiority, to destroy the marriage relation, to 
estrange the ties of kindred, to crush the aspirings of mind, and 
to encourage acts, the record of which makes the cheek of hu- 
manity blush. Brutality, oppression, wrong, libertinism and 
murder, are its unfailing, inevitable characteristics. It cannot 
brook the slightest opposition. The imperious will of Southern 
petty princes becomes too well accustomed to unquestioned sway 
to allow of any interference with their affairs. All the worst 
passions of human nature are stirred by the cry of "Abolition," 
because all the lowest passions of the nature find gratification in 
the existence of slavery. The death of Lincoln was the legiti- 
mate fruit of slavery, contemplated with ardent desire from the 
beginning of the struggle. Slavery was the gathering swooping 
whirlwind, its point was Booth, its destructive fury was most 
manifest upon the tall representative man of freedom. 

And yet that blow was not aimed so mudi at the man Lincoln 
as at the cause of which he was the bold exponent. The blow 
was aimed at your heart, and mine ; at the hated North, the vile 
monster Freedom, the plebeian crew. In evidence of this I give 
you some jottings of a visit which I have just made to Richmond 
and Petersburg the late seat of the Rebellion. It was mine to 
mingle with high and low, with the refined and the uncultured, 
the white and black, in the routes of travel, the parlor, the hotel, 
and the negro quarters. There is no mistaking the feeling. Bit- 
terness, hate, pride, and a deep sense of injury prevail in South- 
em minds. Scorn of the best blood of the North, contempt for 
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its most brilliant talent^ and an aristocratic exclusiveness find 
irrepressible expression. With the Southern people Jeff. Davis 
is a saint— one of the most conscientious and devoted of Chris- 
tians. In their estimation the war has developed but two Gen- 
erals at all worthy of the title, or gifted with military ability — 
Lee and McClellan. Commendation of New Jersey is on every 
lip. Sensible as I am of the good opinion of others, and desirous 
of appreciation of myself, and of my State, I was chagrined to 
find among the bitter enemies of Freedom and Union such 
hearty admiration of New Jersey. "She has been truer to us 
than Maryland.'' From the elegant banker at Petersburg to the 
Hotspur of the Spotswood, at Richmond, but one expression of 
good feeling prevailed in this direction. Generally Lincoln's 
death awakens no horror. Booth's crime finds no stern censure. 

*'Hot burns the fire 
Where wrongs expire; 
Nor spares the hand, 
That from the land 
Uproots the ancient evil. 

What gives the wheat fields blades of steel ? 
What points the rebel cannon? 

What sets the roaring rabble's heel 

On the old star spangled pennon ? 

What breaks the oath 

Of the men of the south? 

What whets the knife 

For the Union's life? 

Hark to the answer, Slavery. 



"But blest the ear. 

That yet shall hear 
The jubilant bell, 

That rings the knell 

Of Slavery forever." 
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Among the lessons of the hour is that of the essential and 
original equality of the races and nationalities centering in this 
land 

The doctrine of the South, in sympathy with which are hun- 
dreds here, is that the black man is not a human being. It is 
impossible to over-estimate the importance of this question. 
Every living creature that is not a human being is a beast, and is 
by God's law subject to man's rule, laid under the laws which 
govern property, and lives for the sole convenience of man. The 
hopes of eternity, the joys of redemption, the blood of Christ, the 
visions of faith, the ordinances of religion, and the fellowship of 
saints, are for man alone, not for animals. However slight the 
difference, if the creature be not human, it is simply an animal. 

The strangest recklessness has prevailed on this subject. Men 
have willingly assumed the doctrine that the African race is not 
human, in simple justification of their deeds of oppression. Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, avowed infidels, assumed that the African 
was but a superior type of Orang Outang. The same class of 
reasoning was adopted years ago to prove that the Dutch origin- 
ally were fish, which being left high and dry by the tide, gradu- 
ally accommodated themselves to the change of circumstances. 
The tails being no longer useful, they gradually wore away. A 
high authority says,* ''according to the definition of species, the 
question is settled at once, there can be no doubt that all men are 
of one family." He adds, ''Cuvier and BufFon, and Lawrence, 
and Pritchard, and Blumenbach, in fact, all respectable autharu 
ties in physiology, admit that mankind must be regarded as one 
species, and that there is nothing in their differences of appear-^ 
ance which forbids their derivation from a single pair J* He 
continues : ''All analogy and the results of all arithmetical calcu- 
lation with regard to the numerical increase of mankind lead to 
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this conclusion. And if we add to the weight of evidence thus 
gathered^ the direct testimony of all respectable tradition, it is 
sufficiently established that men have sprung from a single 
pair." 

Buffon and Hunter contend "that the preservation of species 
is perpetually provided for in the law, that animals derived from 
parents of different kinds will not perpetuate their race; that 
the various species of animals have been preserved unmixed for 
ages, which could not have been the case unless some such rule 
of propagation had existed/' 

The popular objection to the peculiar physical structure of the 
African is simply absurd. "Every large collection of people 
for any considerable length of time separated from the rest by 
civil institutions and geographical lines, have assumed peculiari- 
ties of appearance quite remarkable and inexplicable. A Ger- 
man is easily distinguished from a Spaniard, and even a Scotch- 
man from an Irishman. '' I appeal again to Dr. Bond: ^'Innum- 
erable intermixtures and modifications of ancient differences in. 
color, &c., have undoubtedly taken place. Indeed the changes of 
comparatively few years have completely obliterated powerful 
races. What denizen of Rome or Greece can trace his unmixed 
pedigree back to the powerful and polished people who made 
those names so famous in story? Nay, what Englishman can 
show that he is of purely Saxon lineage?" 

The fact is unquestioned that if the negro be condemned on 
craniological principles, we must conclude the highest type of 
female beauty, the statue of Venus, to represent the head of an 
idiot. 

It is claimed that the African has always been in subjection, 
when the truth is, that the negroes have never been conquered 
by the whites. 

It must be borne in mind that ^'no people have ever civilized 
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themsdves, and circumstances have prevented the civilizing 
forces from acting upon them/' 

^'Civilization has stretched her hand to the Indian, and he has 
refused it. She has trodden the African with unrelenting stern- 
ness, yet, while groaning under her feet, he has perceived her 
graces and imitated her arts/' 

The negro has evinced a remarkable reach of moral power, 
and an apprehension of religious truth only to be associated with 
the highest capacity. Where he has been allowed the privilege 
he has risen to excellence in religion and in war. Fidelity, 
courage, intelligence, endurance, patriotism, and military apti- 
tude, have found perfect illustration among the negroes of this 
war. 

So far as the natural inferiority of the black race is concerned, 
we have ample testimony to the fact that some of the most culti- 
vated of the ancients were negroes. Dr. Pritchard sums up 
thus : '^e may consider the general result of the facts which we 
can collect concerning the physical character of the Egyptians to 
be this, that the national configuration prevailing in the most 
ancient times was nearly the negro form, with wooly hair, but 
that in a later age this character had become considerably modi- 
fied, and changed, and that a part of the population of Egypt re- 
sembled the modem Hindoos. The general complexion was 
black, or at least a very dusky hue." 

"The great Sphinx," says Dr. Bond, "and many other ancient 
Egyptian works of art, are delineations of the negro counten- 
ance;. and Herodotus describes the ancient Egyptians as black 
skinned and wooly-haired." 

Turning to Rollin I find these words : "Egypt was ever consid- 
ered by all the ancients as the most renowned school for wisdom 
and politics, and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblest labors and 
finest arts on the improvement of mankind, and Greece was so 
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sensible of this that its most illustrious men, as Homer, Pytha- 
goras, Lycurgus, and Solon, with many more whom it is needless 
to mention, travelled into Egypt to complete their studies, and 
draw from that fountain whatever was most rare and valuable 
in every kind of learning." 

In our day, in the South, the principal objection of Southern 
leaders to the employing of black soldiers was, that it would be 
degrading for the South to owe its salvation to the black race. 
Yet proud and cultivated Greece was pleased to sit at the feet of 
black men for improvement. 

There is never a prouder victory for man than when he rises 
superior to prejudice; when, doing violence to mere fancy or 
taste, or training, he determines to do right. Next to the dis- 
grace of human bondage is the shame of caste, and of pride of 
color, or of lineage. 

**Unless above himself he can erect himself, 
How poor a thing is man." 

The true idea is that a man's a man only in those qualities of 
mind and heart which honor the species, irrespective of color or 
form. I have come to regard the presence of mixed races as part 
of the great problem of probation. The black is here to test our 
better nature. There is hope of that man who can pass a black 
man without feeling uncomfortable. But I pity him who can 
find no better sport than to make perpetual war upon the negro. 
He seems to fear the promised rivalry of a people that shall yet 
develop eloquence, art, science, and religion in their divinest 
forms. The time is coming, when these people will mingle freely 
in society, never to lose their race-traits, but in ever abiding 
testimony of the power of enlightened humanity to rise superior 
to prejudice, and to honor the likeness of God, whether framed 
in ebony or in ivory. 
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'There's a good time coming, when 

The pen shall superse<le the sword ; 

And right, not might shall be the Lord ; 

Worth, not birth shall rule mankind, 
And be acknowledged stronger. 

The proper impulse has been tjivcn, 
Wait a little longer." 

Nowhere is the idea that the negro, freed, will not work, so 
warmly repelled as among the colored people of the South. "Who 
then will work?" said Albert Parker, a freed slave with blue eyes 
and light curly hair, to me at Petersburg. "Our white masters 
and mistresses cannot work. Our ladies have never put on their 
own shoes or stockings yet, or arranged their own hair." 

•If," said another dusky citizen, "the colored people won't 
work let them starve." 

Let them learn to care for, to think for themselves, to struggle 
with difficulties, to develop, if ever so slowly, the powers that are 
inherent in all of the human family. 

What a worthy work ! How grand the triumph ! to make of 
the degraded African a man ; of his race a people. It is civiliza- 
tion to take the street children of our cities, and educate them. I 
love to watch the unfolding of a flower, or to plant the unpromis- 
ing "slip," and then to watch its taking root, and its growth un- 
til it becomes a real, living, gladsome, blooming fact. It is an 
honor to America to achieve an independence, and to take a lead- 
ing place among the free people of the earth, but it is an equal 
honor to her in her pride, and power to stoop to recognize the 
stamp of our Divine Father in the soul of an abject race, and 
with noble feeling to say to them, be free, be equal in all our 
rights and privileges. 

Was Abraham Lincoln degraded in our esteem last night 
when we heard from Frederick Douglass, a negro, that Lincoln 
sought his counsel and enjoyed "a good time in conversing" with 
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him about his people, and the means of their enlargement? Nay, 
I loved Lincoln more for that testimony. Who is harmed by the 
elevation of Douglass? Who is degraded in his wonderful elo- 
quence? What interest, civil, or religious, or social, is dis* 
turbed? 

The bugbear of amcdgamation is continually flaunted in the 
eyes of the people. I will say to all anxious ones, who are trem- 
bling on this account, that the colored race does not ask any 
favors of this kind; that the demand thus far has been on the 
other side, and that the white lords of the South have asked and 
compelled more favors in this direction than the blacks have 
ever asked. But in another century Amalgamation will not be 
nearly so hateful a word as Abolition has been in this. Many a 
black Webster, and Clay, and Whitefield will enchant listening 
thousands by their eloquence and power in Halls of Congress, 
and in seats of justice and religion. But we can afford to let this 
question take care of itself. Having escaped rebellion and 
Southern domination, we are not to be frightened by the doleful 
cry of ^^amaLgarnationP^ 

We are taught to prize beyond price the Freedom which has 
cost us so much to win and to maintain. 

Human freedom in its highest forms is the concomitant of 
the Gospel. Proclaim the latter and you secure, sooner or later, 
the former. Christianity never follows true civilization, but like 
the prow of a ship, it divides the unbroken wave of social and 
civil existence and bids men follow to the region of their truest 
aspirations. The sunken buoy carried to the bottom of the sea 
will possess an upward tendency still, which asserts itself in the 
moment of release, when it will move eagerly toward the sur- 
face, throwing back in its ascent the superincumbent waters. 
Thus the spirit of Liberty, unquenchable, irrepressible but 
awaits the fitting hour to break through the sluggish mass of 
monarchical forms, and tyrannical authority, to repose calmly 
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in the light of a high civilization and a divine faith. Like the 
ark of olden times, outriding the destructive storm and deluge, 
it floats over the world at once the cradle of a new life and the 
lE^ymbol of God's care. 

All through the dark ages men were repeating to themselves 
the vrord Liberty. Luther in Germany, and Frederick the Good 
Elector, withstood despotism and announced the rights of man. 
Zwingli caught up, and repeated the echo through the glens and 
over the mountain heights of Switzerland. Over among the 
dykes of the Netherlands, William of Orange did worthy battle 
for this principle. The English revolution still further de- 
veloped it The idea of the equality of mankind became a doc- 
trine. But a new field was needed. A little band sought these 
shores and found a refuge from intolerance. They submitted to 
equal hardships; equally braved peril and grew to a nation, 
and a power, the brightening success of which has been the bea- 
con light of a tempest tossed world to point to the haven of rest 
and plenty. 

** 'Tis liberty alone that gives the flower 
Of fleeting life, its lustre and perfume." 

Freedom, sustained by Christian faith and influences, is the 
basis of the highest exploits of mind, the most stirring schemes 
of philanthropy, the most dazzling feats of valor, and the most 
extended triumphs of industry. Its province is to call into 
active life the b^t and purest forces of our being, and to stimu- 
late to virtue, to learning, and to art. 

Four years ago in the very heart of the nation, a conspiracy 
which had long strengthened itself under the very dome of the 
National Capitol, unfolded its demon-like form and struck at the 
Nation's life. The flag of our fathers, the symbol of freedom, 
the glorious banner of our western civilization, was shot down, 
and its folds were trampled by the feet of traitors. 

The Slave States arrayed themselves against the general Gov- 
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eminent, and without a single justification, inaugurated a 
separate nationality in the interests of human slavery. Seces- 
sion was announced as a God-given right, and treason was justi- 
fied from the example of the children of Israel in the Exodus, 
and from the example of the patriots of 1776. Thus began the 
most wicked, causeless, powerful, and bloody rebellion known to 
history. If this movement be likened to the Exodus of the 
Hebrews from Egyptian bondage, secessionists must first prove 
that they were oppressed, enslaved, and captives in a strange 
land. Instead of this they held the reins of power and dictated 
terms to the American Union for fifty years. It would be more 
proper to argue from the Scripture account, the duty of some 
dark-skinned Moses of Southern Slavery to lead the Exodus of 
the black race from the fearful oppression and wrong exercised 
over them by their luxurious Southern masters. 

It would be in place, too, to trace the history of the Egyptian 
effort, in the attempt of the South to keep God's people enslaved, 
and to understand that in their blind purpose to oppose the 
march of human progress, they have invoked a thousand woes, 
worse than the plagues of Egypt, and that in the end they were 
destined, like their prototype, to meet a terrible engulphment in 
the red sea of blood into which they so madly rushed. 

History will record the attempt of Southern aristocracy to ele- 
vate itself at the expense of the bondmen, and to climb to wealth 
and power on the shoulders of an abject people, whose minds, 
manhood, and morals, they were willing to crush in their selfish 
aims ; and the same pen will show how the black man unexpect- 
edly slipped from beneath, and how places were changed and the 
tables were turned. 

The glory of our nation is its absorption and emplojrment of 
the representatives of all races and peoples of the earth, its 
blending and fusing of all the forces of humanity; that out of all 
might come a perfect nation, recognizing the brotherhood of 
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man, and offering a common asylum for the oppressed of all 
lands and of all complexions. The men who claim this as the 
land of the white man, ignore the genius and aim of our glorious 
nationality, and evidently took the wrong route when they aban- 
doned the land of their birth. They should have gone to China. 
The franchises of this republic cannot be safely denied to classes 
of our fellow citizens on the account of their foreign name, lan- 
guage, or appearance. Other qualifications may be demanded, 
but not those of the cuticle. 

In a republican form of government there is ever a danger of 
radicalism and anarchy. While true liberty is never licentious, 
but flourishes best under judicious laws which seek to restrain 
the evil disposed, there is yet a morbid tendency to impatience 
under authority. Our hope is in the Word of God, and in the in- 
fluences of Evangelical Christianity alone. It is impossible to 
check the tide, but it is in our power to direct its course. It is 
not desirable to destroy the mettlesome and restive horse, nor is 
it necessary in order to prevent his doing damage. Liet him be 
simply controlled and guided by an intelligent and kind mastery. 
We do not ask that electricity shall be suspended and stricken 
from the list of beneficent forces in nature, simply because it 
holds a fearful power of mischief in its grasp. It is too useful a 
servant, too good a friend. But we want to control and bind 
it to our own uses. We see the dangerous tendencies of freedom 
when uncontrolled, but do not hence wish to return to despotism, 
though this would be preferable to anarchy. Nor is it necessary. 
Let the principle of American independence be borne in mind ; 
let the spirit of our patriot sires animate their children ; let the 
Constitution be kept from unholy and ambitious interference; 
let the maxims of the fathers of our country be cherished by 
their children, and Liberty will but rise to her most beneficent 
activity, and mankind be carried forward to the realization of 
its highest hopes. How apt and beautiful is the idea, somewhere 
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represented in a painting, of George Washington standing upon 
the steps of the Capitol while the clouds grow dark and tho 
fierce lightnings threaten : with a sword drawn, he catches the 
electricity upon its point and guides it harmless to the ground. 

"Truth, freedom, virtue, these have power, 

If rightly cherished, to uphold, sustain, 

And bless a nation in its darkest hour. 

N^lect them, her material gifts are vain. 

In dust shall her weak wing be dragged and soiled, 

And Liberty be crushed 'neath toys for which she basely toiled." 

Let us not fail, today, to gather hope for the future. The fall 
of our chief should be the occasion of a sturdier purpose; his 
death the birth of a new life. The greatest triumphs of our war 
have been our disasters. We were scarcely ready for the future 
that is opening so grandly upon us, until sanctified by the bap- 
tism of disappointment and suffering. We stand today in the 
portal of a Beulah in national history; a glad morning unfolds 
its blushing beauties after a long night. Our cherished Union, 
whose links form the necklace of Freedom, is re-established, 
while disunion has received a rebuke that dismisses it from de- 
cent society. Secession may succeed better in Great Britain 
where it is looked on with much favor; but in this land its name 
will ever be associated with the chivalry of poison, assassina- 
tion, and starvation, and remain the synonjrm of shame, of fail- 
ure, and of wrong. 

The future of the whole country is hopeful — that of the South 
especially. What though her fields are wasted, her cities and 
towns silent, shattered, and grass-grown, her people dispirited 
and impoverished, has she not had the awful incubus of Slavery 
removed from her breast, and is she not for the first time in her 
history released to go up and "possess the land?" At present 
there is much bitterness. I found men advocating the secession 
theory still, though deprecating the practice. Many lately rich 
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are penniless. Southern fields are wasted, and Southern energy 
is prostrated. A new day is dawning, however, and the hith- 
erto undeveloped resources of that glowing, fertile land will yet 
astonish the world. 

"Behold the day of promise comes, full of inspiration. 
The blessed day of prophets sung, for the healing of the nations, 
Old midnight errors flee away ; they soon will all be gone. 
While Heavenly Angels seem to say, the good time's coming on. 

The captive now b^ns to rise, and burst his chains asunder ; 
While politicians stand aghast, in anxious fear and wonder, 
No longer shall the bondman sigh beneath the galling fetters; 
He sees the dawn of Freedom nigh and reads the golden letters." 

Not less assuring of our future is the fate of the leaders of the 
rebellion. It is a satisfaction to know that mischievous men can- 
not be allowed to carry out, at pleasure, their intrigues against 
the peace of society, and that the rebel leaders must find a home 
in some other land, or bear the punishment of their crimes. It is 
a guarantee of safety for the future that some of the most earn- 
est of the rebel conspirators shall expiate their horrible offences 
on the gallows. Their crime needs just such characterization. 
In no bitterness, or party rancor; in no personal dislike, nor in 
revenge, is this uttered. It is fitting that a crime or crimes like 
that of Davis, Lee, and Breckenridge, should be clearly defined, 
for the good of mankind, and for the vindication of virtue, law, 
and humanity. 

In the accession of a new President, possessed of the highest 
administrative ability, tried in the fires of rebellion, and prompt 
and decisive in character ; in national resources, so vast that cal- 
culation is bewildered in attempting to comprehend them ; and 
in a soldiery whose intelligence, bravery, endurance, dash, chi- 
valric bearing, and sincere patriotism, challenge the admiration 
of the world, our future seems calmly bright and full of hope. 

Our honored dead are a rich heritage to our land. Their 
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memory abides, freshly green, to constitute in the years that are 
to come, guardian influences for the strengthening and stimu- 
lating of their sons. They form the "cloud of witnesses" in the 
presence of whom we are urged to run our national career. We 
pay honor today to their names, their heroism, and their sacri- 
fices. 

**Ye glorious dead ! not unavenged shall sleep 
Your honored dust. No tomb may rear its head 
Your deeds to tell. But living statues steep 
With tears, the grass, that sighs above thy bed. 

lliere shall. the hermit oft resort to weep; 

The ground be hallowed with the pilgrim's tread ; 

Thy sons shall never yield to fell despair 

The bright and blessed hopes that cluster there.*' 

Let us not forget that the great object of all government is the 
benefit and happiness of the whole — the greatest good to the 
greatest number — a good old democratic doctrine in which most 
of us have been reared. 

Let us continue to demonstrate to the world the superiority of 
free institutions, in a well directed course of self-government, 
proceeding independently of kings, nobles, titles, and pomp, and 
sustained by true patriotism and intelligent self-control. 

Nor ought we to forget that the truest insignia of an Ameri- 
can citizen is Virtue. Intelligence, temperance, and personal 
uprightness, should be traits' of our people characterizing them 
in all their intercourse with each other, or with foreign nations. 
Our flag must remain of untainted honor and faith. Of as great 
moment, at the present, is this to us, and to the world, as at the 
first. The world is in a transition state. Momentous events 
casts tiieir shadows already before. Men are in expectancy 
of some wider development of the free principle in human gov- 
ernment. Anxious are the looks and questions directed to this 
land. No other country has such a history — strange, impres- 
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give, and sublime. God forbid that the struggling, suffering, 
and oppressed millions on the face of the globe should ever fail 
to see the folds of the star-spangled banner waving over ^'the 
land of the free and the home of the brave/' the earnest of suc- 
cess and the language of sympathy. As Ireland, as India, as the 
once free lands of Asia, would we be now, but for the doctrines 
and labors of the Washingtons, the Lafayettes, the Jeffersons, 
and the Lincolns, of our history. Let us emulate their virtues, 
while we cherish their principles, and carry forward the struc- 
ture which their labors founded, until the glorious temple of 
liberty shall reach its completion and overshadow all lands. 

Thousands on thousands have fallen martyrs to the cause of 
the Union, of Truth, and of Humanity. Thousands are the crip- 
pled testimonies of the wicked hate of rebellion. The light of 
thousands of homes has gone out amidst the wail of widowed 
and orphaned hearts. But here ceases the sad record. Beyond 
the lives and health of our brave soldiery, the nation has suffered 
but little. Commerce has revived, and plenty abounds. To com- 
pensate for the offerings of life and treasure, we have a peace 
that, as Lincoln hoped, has "come to stay, and which will be 
worth the keeping for all future time." Soon, at best, the thou- 
sands who occupy these scenes, the millions spread over these 
States will all have passed away as a dream. What avails then, 
with God, the lingering of a few years longer, or the hastening 
away by a few years sooner of these brief -lived beings? "For a 
thousand years in His sight are but as yesterday." If we gain 
then the settlement of grave questions of Humanity, Civiliza- 
tion, and Government; if the last vestige of the terrible woe of 
Slavery be removed, we may claim the good obtained to have 
been cheaply purchased. 

Our national power stands nobly vindicated today, before the 
world, in the splendid achievements of our Army and Navy. The 
prowess of our people and their attachment to principle shine 
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forth in the names of Donelson, Vicksburg, Antietam, Fred- 
ericksburg, Gettysburg, New Orleans, Spottsylvania, and the 
plains of Petersburg. The names of the Sumners, the Keamys, 
the Sedgwicks, the Shermans, the Sheridans, and the Grants of 
our nation, are a tower of strength to us. Hail then this hour — 
its issues are the vastest the world ever knew. 
Wrong is vanquished ! Right triumphs ! 

"There is a fount about to stream ; 
There is a light about to beam ; 
There is a warmth about to flow ; 
There is a flower about to blow ; 
There is a midnight blackness, changing 

Into gray. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

Qear the way. 

Aid the dawning, tongue and pen ; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men; 
Aid it paper, aid it type; 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe ; 
And our earnest must not slacken 

Into play. 
Men of thought, and men of action, 

Qear the way.*' 

— Charles Mackay. 



THE ROLE OF DOCTORS' SONS IN THE LINCOLN 

ADMINISTRATION 

A CONTRIBUTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OP GOVERNMENT 

(In part from a paper read November 16, 1915, before the Book and Journal Club at 

Baltimore and published in the Medical Record, N. Y.) 

THE important part taken by doctors' sons in the regime of 
Linooln does not appear to be generally known, if , indeed, it 
has ever been recognized. Nor in the case of most of these 
participants, do the customary biographical sketches give any 
indication of the medical parentage. 

Except as casually included in medical history and memorials, 
that side of medical life which may be termed the Sociology of 
the Profession has been but little studied. Kelly has explored the 
relation of physicians to botany, and doubtless there have been 
efforts in one or another direction that deserve mention. 

Such a sociology represents a more democratic phase than 
does isolated achievement or individual prowess. And it might 
naturally be expected that in America it would have both a 
larger field and a sounder appreciation than elsewhere. There 
is now an abundance of material on the sociological side concern- 
ing the profession itself. Though in its entirety a large subject, 
many parts are sufficiently complete in themselves to admit of 
separate presentation. 

In the historic interest of our members, to offset attacks on 
our calling, and as a genetic study, the gathering of material of 
this order has a larger warrant than merely to gratify curiosity. 

Since the dajrs of the Revolution no period in our country's 
history has been so stressful, so fraught with danger, and so 
seriously in need of wise guidance, as that of the Civil War. The 
leader of that time was Lincoln. The superior quality of his 
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wisdom in action and in the selection of his immediate support- 
ers is recognized. It consequently becomes a matter of deep in- 
terest to size up the mental atmosphere of his surroundings, and 
to see if any clear element is recognizable. That he had a true 
genius for gathering and utilizing opponents as well as presum- 
able congenials renders any element in his make-up and entour:- 
age the more striking. 

It is easy to pick out the men who officially and personally 
stood next to him, distinctly more so than most others, and this 
group became more pronounced as his administration pro- 
gressed. At least four of these were his own choice ; and doubt- 
less he was consulted about the selection of some of the others. 
For the present purpose it is only necessary to give an outline 
sketch of each, sufficient to show his standing, relation and 
paternity. Most interested readers can fill in much from mem- 
ory. The cases in point are as follows : 

1. Judge David Davis, the private adviser and legal friend of 
Lincoln, who accompanied him in both these relations on the 
momentous journey in February, 1861, to Washington, and re- 
mained in the capacity unofficially. He had not acquired at that 
time all the national reputation that came later (U. S. Judge, 
Senator from Illinois, and in 1881-3 acting Vice-President) ; yet 
he proved fully worthy of the confidence placed in him. 

In the Republican national convention of 1860 Judge Davis 
(as delegate-at-large from Illinois) had secured the nomination 
of Lincoln, and after the election "was a chief councillor of the 
President/' 

Judge Davis was a son of Dr. David Davis, a physician of 
Cecil County, Md. 

2. John Hay, Lincoln's personal private secretary, in later 
years Secretary of State. Nicolay, a German by birth, was the 
chief executive secretary, but Hay was the one in close confiden- 
tial relations, perhaps more so than anyone else during the full 
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period of Lincoln's administration. He was very young for such 
a responsible post, only twenty-three years of age at the start, 
though admitted to the bar. 

Hay was bom in Indiana, the third son of Charles Hay, M.D. 
(1801-84) , a native of Kentucky and "a prosperous physician." 

3. Then came the Vice-President, Lincoln's running mate in 
the campaign of 1869, Hannibal Hamlin, ex^fficio president of 
the Senate. His term did not expire until March 4, 1865. Ham- 
lin was a lawyer, had been speaker of the Maine House, Member 
of Congress, U. S. Senate, and Governor of Maine. Subsequently 
he was our Minister to Spain. He was bom at Paris, Maine, the 
son of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

Dr. Hamlin was bom in Massachusetts (1770), was a prac^ 
tising physician, and at times had filled a number of positions of 
local responsibility. 

4. Solomon Foot (1802-66) ; never much in the public eye, 
and now little heard of. Yet as president pro tern, of the Senate 
(Feb. 16, 1861, to April 26, 1864), as floor leader of that body, 
head of its most important committees, potentially in line for the 
Vice-Presidency, and chairman of arrangements for the Lin- 
coln inauguration in 1861, he was an invaluable aid at the tran- 
sition time and for much of the Lincoln period. He was the 
most prominent advance agent who held over to the new era, a 
man of mature years and wide training, who came into his herit- 
age of responsibility on the withdrawal of part of the members. 

Foot had been professor of natural philosophy at the Ver- 
mont Medical School, Castleton,. 1827-31, lawyer. Speaker of 
the Vermont House, Staters Attorney, Member of Congress 
(1836-42 and 1843-7), Senator (1851-66), and railroad presi- 
dent. 

He was a native of Vermont, the son of Dr. Solomon Foot. His 
father, a physician, born in Connecticut, died when the son was 
barely nine years old. 
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6. The two secretaryships of State and of War were at that 
time unofficially, if not formally, recognized as the leading two 
cabinet portfolios. In this case the long term of service of the 
occupants show each to have been persona grata to the President 
Everyone who recalls that period or is familiar with its history 
is well aware of the fact that in the general estimation these two 
men were Lincoln's main reliance and his most representative 
cabinet heads. 

William H. Seward, Secretary of State. Seward had pre- 
viously served as Governor of New York and as Senator. 
Though he had been the chief competitor for the Republican 
Presidential nomination in 1860, he gracefully accepted and 
admirably filled the statesman's position in Lincoln's cabinet. 
He was ^e ranking member of that body, remained through 
Lincoln's whole administrative career, and subsequently engi- 
neered the purchase of Alaska. He was bom in Orange County, 
N. Y., the son of Dr. Samuel Swezy Seward. 

Doctor Seward came from Connecticut. In later years he 
^^combined medical practice with a large mercantile business." 

6. Owing to the peculiar conditions of the time, the cabinet 
officer next in importance was the Secretary of War. From 
January 15, 1862, on, this post was filled by Edwin M. Stanton 
(who had previously been the Attorney General in the cabinet of 
Buchanan). By the necessities of his very important position, 
by continuance of service, and by personal association he was, 
next to Seward, the cabinet officer in nearest affiliation with 
Lincoln. Stanton was a lawyer by training, bom in Ohio in 
1815, and the son of Dr. David Stanton. 

His father, "a prominent physician," was of Quaker stock, 
and came from an eastern State. He died while his son, Edwin, 
was a child, although not until he was some years old. 

7. On the legislative side highly important for the Admini- 
stration is the Speaker of the Congressional House. From early 
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1863 on this position was filled by Schuyler Colfax. He was a 
member of Congress from 1855 to 1869, and subsequently 
(1869-73) Vice-President. He was bom in New York City 
March 23, 1823, the second child of Schuyler Colfax, Sr. 

The father was bom in New Jersey, August 3, 1792. He 
married Hannah D. Stryker April 25, 1820, and died of tubercu- 
losis October 20, 1822, five months before the son was bom. 
Small wonder that there is a paucity of details regarding the 
father. An old account states Uiat he studied medicine and then 
took a bank position to earn means for starting in practice. 
Another biography indicates that he studied medicine in 1810-12 
with Dr. David Marvin, of Hackensack, N. J. Studying medi- 
cine with a preceptor instead of at a medical school was the 
more common way at that time. His widow disclaimed any 
knowledge of this, except that he and the doctor were old friends. 
But, as she was speaking long afterward, had been married in 
her sixteenth year, had but a short married life with him, and 
that some time after the date assigned for his studying, her 
lack of information on this point hardly counts. The positive 
evidence is sufficient to warrant including the name of the son 
in the present list 

Taken together, the seven men named were, next to Lincoln 
himself, the leaders in the executive and even the legislative 
work of the United States Government during that period. They 
were closest to him in official and personal relations, and, with 
the balance of the cabinet, constituted his special lieutenants, 
advisers and administrative guard. It is consequently a notable 
fact that the seven were all sons of physicians, and this is the 
more striking as it is without known precedent Of course, 
periods of such gravity and far-reaching interest are in. them- 
selves rare. 

To read theories into or out of history is known to be as 
unprofitable as theorizing in medicine. Still, we have finally 
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come to the stage in medicine where it is possible to have profit- 
able theories. And the more embryotic science of history may 
yet find activators. 

To offer any generally acceptable explanation of this peculiar 
occurrence is hardly possible. To say that it was a mere coinci- 
dence is the simplest and most customary way. That, however, 
offers no explanation, and it is against experience and every 

theory of probabilities. ^^ 

To suppose that it was definitely planned, as by one mind or 
some coterie, is quite as improbable. No incentive or reason 
appears for such a vast scheme. Nor is there any evidence or 
suggestion of such an effort. Nor, finally, can we see any way 
by which it would have been practically possible. 

A further view comes up that cannot be as readily decided. 
Everyone is invigorated by a stimulus that appeals to him. Of 
all the educated and trained classes and in the community, the 
medical is the only one that in any real analysis stands heartily 
and with conservative wisdom by the whole people. Did, then, 
the sentiment, ^^the national and intensely democratic spirit of 
the time rouse these men, because of their inherent attitude, 
more than it did others of possibly equal ability in tiie com- 
munity?" 

There is an alternate way of looking at the matter that is 
rational and appeals more to medical minds. This grouping of 
prominent men was doubtless accidental, in the ordinary accept- 
ance of that term; that it was so in the psychological sense is 
hardly imaginable. The drift of circumstances and the com- 
pelling necessities of the time had simply forced the selection 
of those specially suited to the extreme demands of the situation. 
Because it was involuntary and natural makes the occurrence 
the more significant. 

We can grant that this combination of talent was just a 
coincidence — and yet draw a long bow. It affords strong evi- 
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dence — perhaps the strongest possible — of the superior intel- 
lectual value of medical training and heredity. And those who 
attribute thereto an educational quality of basic character may 
see a direct verification in this development at a national crisis- 

Besides his leading official mainstays it may be noted that 
Lincoln's leading competitors in the national campaigns of the 
period afford parallel illustrations. Seward has been mentioned 
above. 

8. A leading opponent, both before and in the campaign of 
1860, was Stephen A. Douglas, Senator from Illinois. And it was 
with Douglas that Lincoln had just previously held the series 
of public debates that so stirred the nation. On the popular vote 
at the election Douglas was next to Lincoln, though behind 
Breckenridge and Bell on the electoral count. "Socially they 
were on friendly terms," and Douglas even held Lincoln's hat 
during the inauguration at Washington. 

Douglas was bom in Vermont, the only son of Stephen Arnold 
Douglas. The father, "a native of New York State and a prom- 
inent physician," died suddenly when his son was two months 
old. 

9. In the campaign of 1864 Lincoln's opponent was George 
B. McClellan, General-in-Chief, U. S. A. The General was a 
native of Philadephia, the son of George McClellan, M.D. 
Dr. McClellan was bom in Connecticut in 1796 and was widely 
known as a surgeon and professor of surgery. 

That all talent of this kind was not exhausted in tlie first line 
trenches, to use a phrase of to-day, might be shown by innum- 
erable examples; that, however, would not affect the main "ex- 
hibit." 

It is natural in this relation to turn back for comparison to 
that other time of national tribulation, the Revolution. The 
surprising number of medical men who were signers of the 



Declaration of Independence has long been a matter of note. 
There were at least six vrith medical training, four of them 
practitioners. And in close correspondence with this is the fact 
that the Mecklenburg Declaration in 1775 was written by Dr. 
Brevard, a surgeon. 

At the Lincoln period, nearly ninety years later, the mantle of 
the fathers may be said, professionally speaking, to have de- 
scended to the children. 

Brooklyk, n. y. William Browning, Ph.B., M.D. 
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WHAT was Abraham Lincoln's religion?'' This question 
has long been a topic for discussion — ^nay even bitter 
controvercy, and instead of being settled, it seems to 
have become more and more a subject for debate among those in- 
terested in the life of the Martyr-President 

He has been claimed by the most orthodox Christians as hold- 
ing their tenets of faith, as well as by the Unitarians. Infidels, 
Freethinkers and Deists assert that he was one of their number, 
while Spiritualists contend that he looked with favor on their 
phenomena. Several times the query has arisen as to whether in 
his early life he was not a Catholic ; he has been called a Univer- 
salist, a materialist and a rationalist, while some writers say 
that he can only be compared to the Jewish prophets of old, one 
author within the last few years having published a book which 
tends to show him a prophet inspired of God. 

Probably the first attempt of any significance to determine 
his religious opinions was made in J. G. Holland's biography 
issued in 1865, shortly after the assassination. In this Dr. Hol- 
land claimed him to have been a Christian, basing his assertion 
chiefly on the testimony of Newton Bateman, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois at that time, who had given him a 
minute account of an interview held with Lincoln during the 
Presidential campaign of 1860. This has often been referred to 
as the '^famous Bateman interview." 

In 1870 the Toledo Index printed a lengthy communication 
from W. H. Hemdon, giving an extended interpretation of what 
he considered had been his law partner's Freethought views. 
This letter has recently been reprinted in the Truthseeker^ a 
New York "freethought" publication. 

Two years later Ward H. Lamon's biography appeared, fol- 
lowing the line of Hemdon's reasoning as regarded Lincoln's 
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religious belief, or rather lack of it. But as Lamoa also had been 
a law-partner of Lincoln, as well as his Marshal at Washington 
during his Presidency, the general tone of his work, especially 
in analyzing Lincoln's character, and more particularly the dis- 
paraging manner in which he referred to his old friend's relig- 
ious views, was for a long time regarded by Lincoln lovers as in- 
explicable. However, comparatively recently it has been proven 
conclusively that this book was in reality penned by Chauncey F. 
Black, a son of Jeremiah S. Black, Attorney-General in Buchan- 
an^s Cabinet aild a political opponent of Lincoln. 

This work was extensively reviewed in all the current maga- 
zines, being severely criticised in Scrihner's* of which Dr. Hol- 
land was editor. 

About a year laterf the same magazine contained a lecture by 
Rev. James A. Reed on "The Later Life and Religious Senti- 
ments of Abraham Lincoln," written out at the request of Dr. 
Holland. This lecture was printed as .a reply to Hemdon and 
Lamon. 

Hon. Isaac N. Arnold's Life of Abraham Lincoln^ wherein is 
given a rather extended exposition of what the author consid- 
ered were the views of the great Emancipator on the topic under 
discussion, and in which he is made to appear as a Christian in 
the fullest sense of the word, was published in 1885. 

Until his "Hemdon's Lincoln: The True Story of a Great 
Life" appeared in 1890, Herndon wrote and lectured much on 
this subject, and was also engaged in several controversies. 
Chapter 14 of his work is an epitome of his previous expressions 
along that line. 

"Was Lincoln a Spiritualist,*' by Nettie C. Maynard was 
issued in 1891. In this the author takes the affirmative side. 

In 1893 occurred the controversy between Robert G. Ingersoll 

♦ Scribner's Monthly, August 1872. 
t/W(/., July 1873. 
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and General Charles H. T. Collis, the former maintaining that 
'^Abraham Lincoln's religion was the religion of Voltaire and 
Paine/' the latter denying it, and adducing evidence in support 
of his contention. This correspondence, with additional testi- 
mony, was published in pamphlet form in 1900 by General Col- 
lis. 

John E. Remsburg's Abraham Lincoln: Was He a Christian?^ 
after running serially in the Truthseeker was issued in book 
form in 1893. This evidence was intelligently collected and in- 
terestingly arranged and aside from its rather polemical tone, 
makes very good reading. Remsburg follows the line laid down 
by Hemdon and Lamon. 

Orrin H. Pennell of the East Ohio Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church published in 1899 a booklet of sixty pages 
on The Religious Views of Abraham Lincoln^ contending that 
he was an orthodox Christian in every particular. 

During the last few years several addresses and a few mono- 
graphs dealing with the subject have appeared. All of them 
possess some merit, and it is understood that there are now in 
the course of preparation, at least three more bearing on the 
same theme. One of the best of the later items is undoubtedly 
Major William H. Lambert's The Faith of Abraham Lincoln. 

Magazines and newspapers also have teemed with articles 
claiming this or that to have been his religion, and giving scores 
of anecdotes in support of each particular contention. One of 
the most interesting of the recent statements is The Conversion 
of Abraham Lincoln^ by Rev. Edward L. Watson, in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of November 11, 1909. This shows Lincoln to 
have been converted in good old Methodist style in 1839. 

About four years ago, the writer, — a collector of Lincolniana 
and a student of the life of Abraham Lincoln^-conceived and 
acted upon the idea of writing to those of Lincoln's friends then 
known to be living, as well as the leading collectors and biogra- 
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phers, whose addresses could be procured, requesting them for 
their views on this question. In the majority of instances, the 
response has been most cordial. Many and varied opinions have 
been expressed. Among the most interesting are the following 
statements, which are given as a hitherto unpublished contri- 
bution to the literature of the controversy. 

Probably the one who could speak with the most authority, 
who in all likelihood knew him better than any man then living, 
was GoL A. K. McGlure of Philadelphia. He has written much 
of Abraham Lincoln in books, magazine and newspaper articles 
and the like, but I do not think that I have ever seen his opinions 
on this subject in print. The following is from a letter 
received from him in 1908: "I have yours of the 8th in- 
quiring whether I had any knowledge of Lincoln's religious 
belief, and especially as to his belief in the Atonement. Anyone 
examining Lincoln's writings must be profoundly impressed 
with his absolute reverence for and faith in God, and I had many 
times heard him speak of the Overruling Power of the nation 
and the world, but I cannot recall a single conversation on the 
subject of the Atonement. I always assumed from his evident 
high appreciation of Christianity that he had faith in the Atone- 
ment. I never heard him utter a sentence that indicated in any 
way want of faith in it. If he did not cherish such faith, it is 
quite likely that at some time or other he would hiave given some 
expression to his doubts on the subject. While I cannot give any 
personal conversation with Lincoln on the subject, I have never 
doubted his faith in Christianity. I do not know whether it was 
his purpose to join the church shortly before his death. He was 
a very reticent man, and I doubt whether if that had been his 
purpose he would have expressed it until he carried it into effect. 
I have seen the statements about him attending spiritualistic 
sSances, but I do not credit them. He may have done so, but I 
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am quite sure that he was not in any way unbalanced or affected 
by spiritualists." 

Mr. Gibson W. Harris, who was a student in Lincoln and 
Hemdon's law office in 1845-47, in a letter dated April 17, 1908, 
from Holly Hill, Florida, writes: ''I do not recall a single in- 
stance during my acquaintance with Abraham Lincoln, which 
commenced in 1840 and lasted until 1861 ^ ^ * wherein he 
gave expression to his religious views. I can therefore give you 
only my opinion of his beliefs and unbeliefs. 

He believed in a first great cause, a Creator. He did not be- 
lieve in Christ as being the only Son of God; all men and 
women were his children. In this respect he was an Unitarian 
— ^a Universalist as far as a special place of punishment was re- 
served for the wicked. He was a Deist The Chinese creed (if 
I may call it a creed) was his. 'God is one, religions are many; 
all mankind are brothers,' and he lived up to this creed. He 
never used profane language. He was not a member of any 
church or any secret order.'* 

Another law student of Lincoln and Hemdon's was Mr. 
Henry B. Rankin, still living in Springfield, 111. Mr. Rankin 
writes, March 6, 1911 : "Your letter of inquiry of February 21st 
was duly received. You ask, 'Do you consider Lincoln a Chris- 
tian or a Deist?' Most assuredly I consider he was a Christian, 
as I understand Christianity — viz. The religion of Jesus Christ. 

Again: 'Do you think he attended Spiritualistic seances? 
Such a ''think" is absolutely absurd to me as regards Mr. Lin- 
coln from 1850 to 1860 (the period I was near him). He was 
not of the cast of mind attracted by occult things, and in those 
years was so thoroughly absorbed with great practical themes 
there could have been no room for such diversions, if I may so 
name them. 

How he grew out of, above, and beyond all environments can 
never be accurately traced out without recognizing the Unseen 
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Hand that guided all. No one realized this more, or relied on it 
in life than Mr. Lincoln did in his own. How fully his state 
papers reveal this." 

Mr. Horace White of New York, who reported Lincoln's 
speeches in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates in Illinois in 1858 and 
came to know him intimately, writes thus : "You ask whether I 
think that Abraham Lincoln was a Christian. There are so 
many varieties of Christians in the world that the question is a 
difficult one to answer. In my younger days Unitarians and 
Universalists were not usually classed as Christians in the com- 
munity where I lived, although they went to church on Sunday 
and took the Bible as their principal guide. Now, however, I 
find that they are generally classed as Christians, although mis- 
guided ones. If you mean by the word Christian one who be- 
lieves that Jesus Christ was the Son of God, bom of a virgin, 
and that he was sent into the world to be an atonement for the 
sins of the inhabitants of the world by his own death on the 
cross, I do not believe that Abraham Lincoln was a Christian. 
If you mean by the word a man who takes Christ as an example 
of the conduct of life and sincerely takes up his cross and fol- 
lows that example, I believe that he was a Christian. But I must 
add that he never said anything to me on the subject of religion, 
nor to any other persons in my presence. The opinion which I 
have expressed above is derived from other persons who were 
his near neighbors and intimate friends in Springfield, Illinois. 
I do not believe that Lincoln ever attended a Spiritualistic 
seance except as a matter of curiosity, as I myself have done. I 
never heard him mention the subject, nor did I ever hear any 
intimate friend of his speak of him as inclined to a belief in 
Spiritualism." 

The following are extracts from two letters received from 
Col. William 0. Stoddard, now living in Madison, N. J., who 
was one of President Lincoln's private secretaries and has writ- 
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ten much, on him : 'The question, 'Was Lincoln an Infidel/ is one 
which could not be asked by one who knew him as I did, nor 
answered by one, like my old friend Hemdon, of Springfield, 
who absolutely did not see him or correspond with him during 
the last four years of his life, the years of his greatest religious 
thought and development It is a question I was called to 
answer on the platform, before the faculty and students of Drew 
Theological Seminary, and they declared entire approval What 
is an 'infidel'? My own theology you may imagine from the 
fact that I was, during many years, on the editorial staff of a 
leading religious journal and am an ordained Baptist deacon of 
the old style, leaving out the name of Calvin, of whom I am not a 
disciple. Now, the larger, much the larger part, of the nominal 
Christian world, Roman, Greek, or Protestant, would severely 
reject my ideas. All Bibliolators would do so. But I cannot 
question the vital 'Christianity' of a man who utterly believed in 
God ; in his duty, before God, to his fellow men ; in the teachings 
of the Scriptures ; in the Christ as his example ; and who could 
call upon the people as Lincoln did, to join him in prayer, in re- 
pentance for sin and in thanksgiving for Divine Mercy. 

You are young, now. Grow older in a deeper and more Christ- 
like understanding of the words, 'Through much tribulation do 
ye enter into the kingdom.' For that is the way, through duties 
done and trials and sufferings endured, that the spiritual life of 
Abraham Lincoln grew up— out of sight of tie uninspired 
critics who never knew him at all. I knew him. 

He never had the slightest symptoms of 'Spiritism' and was 
the last man to put in any of his really valuable time on 'Medi- 
ums' of any sort" 

Mr. Paul Selby of Chicago, a personal friend of Lincoln, and 
author of Anecdotal Lincoln, writes April 22, 1908 : "Replying 
to your letter of April 12th, I would state that my opinion in 
reference to Mr. Lincoln's religious views would be based first, 
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on his personal character and secondly, on his utterances, especi- 
ally during his career as President- 
While he never adopted any sectarian creed or made a public 
profession of faith, there is abundant evidence that he was a 
close student of the Bible, was a regular attendant on religious 
service, and in a general way recognized the truths of Christian- 
ity. What his belief was as to the doctrine of the Atonement, I 
could not say. From the day of his leaving Springfield in Febru- 
ary, 1861, to assume the duties of President (and even at an 
earlier date) up to his last inaugural address, he frequently gave 
utterance to sentiments indicating his belief in the existence of 
a Supreme Being and even declared ^fondly do we hope, fer- 
vently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away.' While opinions as to his religious faith, in the ab- 
sence of any avowed creed, must remain largely conjectural, 
there is no doubt as to his personal integrity and unselfish 
patriotism. 

Whatever may have been the theories which Lincoln discussed 
in his youth and early manhood, and which brought upon him 
the charge that he was an ^infidel,' I think there is no conclusive 
evidence that they were grounded in his character, or adhered to 
in his later manhood." 

In a letter of April 23, 1910, Mr. Selby adds : 'While Mr. Lin- 
coin has been accorded a reputation by some writers as pos- 
sessing a tendency to superstition, if he attended any seance con- 
ducted by Spiritualists, I think he was there merely as a curios- 
ity seeker or investigator." 

Hon. Henry A. Melvin, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of California, both of whose parents were near neighbors 
and intimate friends of Lincoln in Springfield before the war, in 
an interesting letter dated June 18, 1910, writes: "My father 
always spoke of Mr. Lincoln as a real Christian. They often dis- 
cussed religious matters, and Mr. Lincoln's attitude towards 
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such tlungB was very reverent His knowledge of the Bible was 
considerable, and he frequently used in his speeches quotations 
or incidents taken from Holy Writ I have often heard my 
mother say that when he was greatly troubled by business 
worry, personal sorrow or domestic friction Mr. Lincoln would 
sit in a rocking chair, swinging back and forth, looking out of 
the window, and singing old-fashioned hymns. His voice was 
not very good and his ear for music not of the best, yet he seemed 
to gain much solace, my mother thought, from tiie old songs. 
Curiously enough his favorite was the old hymn containing the 
lines that were to be brokenly sung by many a dying soldier in 
the awful pen at Andersonville (I quote from memory) : 

There I can bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest, 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across this peaceful breast.' " 

Mr. H. E. Barker, probably the oldest as well as one of the 
largest dealers in Lincolniana in the country, whose home is in 
Lincoln's old home town, Springfield, writes June 11, 1910: 
'^Aside from what I have read of Lincoln's religious views, I 
have talked with many of his early acquaintances and am now 
settled in my belief, first, that in his young manhood he was 
skeptical, even to the point of writing an article in defence of 
his views which he read to a circle of friends gathered in a store 
here in Springfield. I made a search for this manuscript but it 
could not be found. It is reported that a friend thrust it into the 
stove and destroyed it. His law partner Hemdon was of the 
same or greater skeptical nature, and so did not help Lincoln to 
the light Later on, under grief at his children's deaths and the 
burden of the war, he unquestionably turned back to the teach- 
ings of his boyhood and plainly evidenced his belief in God, and 
showed the confidence of fellowship with him. I firmly believe 
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flfat LMeo&iVfoY at- least tHree yei^fs before? his death Was &r 
ehHs«i«n. ' ' ' ' ■ 

I aM^dbligied to 'take stock- in the statements that hi^ attended 
Spiri^iilistic si^tenc^s— his nature was piecufiarly -sultfed tD ex- 
periments along that line. But he never became one of them, 
and it is no reflection on his character that he grasped at any- 
thing that might help him, I think that PennelFs little pam- 
phlet oh 'The Religious Views of Abraham Lincoln' comes as 
near giving a correct estimate as anything I have seen." 

In 1860 Mr. Alban Jasper Conant, now living in New York, 
painted Lincoln's portrait at Springfield, and during the winter 
of 1861-62 resided at Washington — ^Attorney-General Bates be^ 
ing his subject this time. The artist therefore had many oppor- 
tunities for studying the Martyr-President. In reply to a letter 
of inquiry sent him, his daughter Mrs. Carrie Conant Smith, 
answering for her father and in his own words, writes June 2, 
1910 : "I attended the same church with Mr. Lincoln in Wash- 
ington, sat behind him for many months ; nobody was more at- 
tentive than he to the services. When he left Springfield, after 
his election, he asked the prayers of the people, that he might 
have the guidance of the Almighty in all that lay before him. He 
was far above the conflicting ideas of creed, and I heard him say, 
when he found a church that taught the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, he should join it." 

In line with the last statement given above is one made by 
Major J. B. Merwin, now of Middlefield, Conn., who enjoyed the 
friendship of Lincoln for thirteen years, and has delivered sev- 
eral lectures on various phases of his career. In a short com- 
munication received in October, 1910, he informs me that he 
heard President Lincoln make a statement of like import to the 
Hon. Henry C. Deming, member of Congress from Connecticut 
during the Civil War. Major Merwin also vouchsafes the fol- 
lowing information : "I knew Mir. Lincoln intimately from 1852 
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on to the day of his assassination — dined with him that day. He 
came to be one of the most profoundly Christian men I ever 
knew. He had no religious cant about him at all. In regard to 
the matter of seances, I think he did say that from all he could 
gather the spirits made his friends such consummate fools, ^that 
if they could rap, they would rap their skulls.' I heard and saw 
Mr. Lincoln pray, often. How could any one stand up under 
such awful burdens as he carried without Divine aid? He made 
no mistakes. He was divinely guided, and asked — ^begged — ^f or 
such guidance, conscious of his own need of help beyond any 
human aid." 

In sharp contrast to the above, is the following from Mr. C. F. 
Gunther, a leading collector, of Chicago : "In reply to your letter 
would say that in my opinion and belief I am sure that Mr. Lin- 
coln was not a Christian. In a conversation with his son Robert 
some thirty years ago, he incidentally remarked to me that some 
people were talking about his father's religious convictions, say- 
ing 'that his father was like many other men ; he did not take any 
interest in church matters.' Mr. Hemdon also says the same 
thing: 

"There is no uncertainty in Mr. Lincoln's religion from 
the fact that he did not believe enough in the theology of the 
churches to identify himself with them. This is saying a good 
deal when a man does that in a town the size of Springfiel(3 
from its infancy in this country. That is the whole 
truth, which is as simple and certain as any truth 
can be. The pressure upon the martyred President to 
declare himself a Christian was very great. Delega- 
tion after delegation of the clergy waited upon him to fatigue 
him if possible into a declaration of positive Christian belief, 
without success. These are the facts and ought to close the ques- 
tion. I bdieve Mr. Lincoln was what we call in modem days a 
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Rationalist In certisy unitas; in dubiiSf libertas: in things cer- 
tain, unity; in things doubtful, liberty." 

Mr. Wayne Whipple of Philadelphia, author of The Story 
Life of Lincoln, one of the best of those books called forth by the 
Lincoln centenary. The Heart of Lincoln and other Lincolniana, 
has this to say, writing September 8, 1911 : "About Lincoln's re- 
ligious belief, I hardly know what to tell you. I do not believe 
that he was a 'skeptic or an infider as Hemdon would have us 
believe. That was only one of the despicable things Hemdon 
tried to say against the memory of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. 
Robert T. Lincoln told me once that Hemdon was jealous of his 
great partner who had done so much for him — ^because Mr. Lin- 
coln, as President, would not give him a lucrative government 
position. Hemdon drank so much that he became irresponsible, 
and finally a tramp in the streets of Springfield, Illinois — ^af ter 
Lincoln's death. 

If Lincoln was an unbeliever, many of his utterances were un- 
deniably hypocritical — ^like his farewell to the people of Spring- 
field on leaving them to become President, his letter to Eliza 
Gumey, the Quaker lady, the letter to widow Bixby, the Second 
Inaugural address, and so on. He professed a deep change in his 
religious life after his boy Willie died in the White House. He 
often prayed and asked others to pray for him — ^and he was a 
constant reader of the Bible. As to his orthodoxy I can't say, of 
course. He was confessedly superstitious, and believed in signs 
and 'presentiments' — ^he had a strange dream the night before 
he was shot, and talked about it in a strange way to his Cabinet 
that last day. He did allow a Spiritualist woman to talk with 
and try to comfort him after Willie's death. But his heart was 
right before God and he believed in prayer." 

The following is from Mr. J. McCan Davis, of Springfield, 
now clerk of the Supreme Court of Illinois. Mr. Davis was col- 
laborator with Miss Ida M. Tarbell in her Early Life of 
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Lincoln, and has written much of him. In a letter dated May 2, 
1910, he says: '1 think all biographers agree that Lincoln was 
not an orthodox Christian. He was not a member of any church. 
His religious conceptions, like all else in his life, appear to have 
been simple and elementary. He believed in a future life and in 
an all-wise, beneficent, omnipotent God, as untouched by dogma 
or creed as the ^Great Spirit' of the untutored savage. Read his 
Farewell Address delivered here on his departure for Washing- 
ton, and you will discern the breadth and depth of his religion — 
a religion that embraced all mankind. His farewell address is 
one of the classics of the English tongue — it is both a poem and a 
prayer. I doubt very much the stories about his attending 
spiritualistic seances, though I am not prepared to dispute 
them.'' 

Another writer worthy of special mention, is Mr. Frederick 
Trevor Hill of New York City, author of Lincoln the Larvyer, 
Lincoln^ s Legacy of Inspiration and other interesting Lincolni- 
ana. Mr. Hill writes April 22, 1910 : "In my opinion Abraham 
Lincoln was a Christian in the highest sense of the word. I think 
his views of Christianity were too broad to be confined to the lim- 
its of any particular creed or dogma. I am not sufficiently famil- 
iar with the tenets of the Unitarian belief to express an opinion 
as to whether or not his views conformed to that particular sect 
I think it highly probable that he did attend one or perhaps more 
Spiritualistic seances. I think it was some time between 1855 
and 1865 that there was special interest in both England and 
America in what is generally termed Spiritualism, and there 
were some very clever people then holding seances, and al- 
though I have not any positive evidence, one way or the other, 
before me, I should think the chances were that Lincoln, like a 
great many other men of inquiring mind, took interest enough 
in the subject to attend a seance or two and observe what hap- 
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pened. That Lincoln was a Spiritualist is absurd. There is not 
the slightest evidence of any such thing." 

The oldest collector of Lincolniana in the country is Captain 
0, H. Oldroyd of Washington, D. C, whose collection is in the 
house in which Lincoln died. Under date of October 24, 1910, 
Capt. Oldroyd writes: "The religious views of Abraham Lincoln 
have been the subject of discussion ever since his tragic death. 
Some have claimed him to have been a Christian, while others, 
with equal positiveness, declare him to have been an infidel. He 
surely, when a young man, read "Smith on Infidelity,*' which 
might have made him somewhat skeptical regarding the Chris- 
tian religion, but his views concerning the Bible later became 
changed, and, in my opinion, he became a firm believer in 
God. His religious views differed somewhat from others, but 
his implicit faith in God can best be judged by his acts. He will- 
ingly subscribed to the greatest law laid down by the Master : 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
soul and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.' 

He made frequent appeals to God in his public utterances dur- 
ing the great war period, especially in his address on the Gettys- 
burg battlefield, the noblest document known to our history. 
Who can read his second Inaugural Address and say that Abra- 
ham Lincoln was not a Christian?" 

Another large collector is Mr. Charles W. McLellan of Cham- 
plain, New York. He writes June 6, 1910 : "I lived in Spring- 
field some years and knew Mr. Lincoln as one will know every- 
body in a small place, and as to his religion — ^he attended the 
First Presbyterian Church — ^his family always. I frequently 
sat in the pew near theirs — ^if he wasn't zealously active in 
church work, he was regarded by everybody as being better, 
showing more of the Christ spirit in his intercourse and thought 
for others, than many who were. Whatever his views were in 
early years, and which you refer to as being liard to get at,' it is 
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very dear and known that in the few years he was in Washing- 
ton he became, through suffering, through the agony of personal 
afBiction — ^through the necessity of his 'opening not his mouth' 
when he was 'reviled and slandered/ the most religious man of 
the centuries. And tc talk of his religious views, is to discuss 
the views of the Apostle Paul when he stood by and held the gar- 
ments of those who stoned Stephen. 

The truth as to Abraham Lincoln's religion I think is not hard 
to get at. I agree with John Hay, who knew him better than 
anyone else ; his remark was, I think, that 'lie was the greatest 
man since Christ. If he attended Spiritualistic seances it was 
because he was in such deep affliction at the loss of his son Willie 
that he was willing to grasp at every straw of comfort'' 

Mr. Judd Stewart, of Plainfield, New Jersey, is another large 
collector. He has also published much Lincolniana and is well 
known to the devotees of the Lincoln cult. In a statement dated 
October 12, 1910, he writes, among other interesting things: 
'TJncoln himself, in my opinion, was an inspired implement for 
the use of the Supreme Being in working out the destiny of the 
human race. He himself perhaps only occasionally realized 
this, but I believe that at times he inwardly felt his power and 
laughed at the orthodox view of matters. When he told the 
delegation of ministers that if God wished him to emancipate 
the slaves, it was a roundabout way of telling him (Lincoln) by 
sending the message through Chicago, there was a nicely con- 
cealed jest at their idea of the way the Supreme Being works. 
When he told the Cabinet that he wanted their views upon the 
te3ct of the Emancipation Proclamation, not upon its expediency, 
that he had promised God to issue the proclamation upon cer- 
tain conditions, I think it showed his intimate contact with the 
Supreme Being." 

Mr. D. H. Newhall, of New York, formerly a collector, has 
also been a student, as witness the following, dated April 16, 
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1910 : "I have been more or less the last fifteen years a close 
student of Lincoln. It is my opinion that while he was a Chris- 
tian in the common acceptation of the term, he was not a re- 
ligious man, and I can find no record of his ever having defi- 
nitely subscribed to any of the prevailing creeds. In otiier 
words, while not a religious man, he was not an atheist." No- 
vember 4, 1910, he adds this : "You ask me to state my opinion 
of Lincoln's religion. Most of what has been written on this 
subject seems to me to be merely special pleading, the writers 
trying to make Lincoln what they think he ought to be instead 
of weighing the evidence and judging from it alone. My own 
opinion is that Lincoln was an unreligious man, and that he gave 
little thought to religious matters. There is some evidence, 
however, that with increasing care and responsibility came some 
measure of religious conviction. He may have attended spirit- 
ualistic seances (so have I, perhaps you have) , but I don't think 
there is a scrap of evidence to support Mrs. Maynard's or 
Fayette HalFs claims that he was a Spiritualist" 

The following is from Mr. J. 0. Cunningham, of Urbana, 
Illinois, who knew Lincoln before the Civil War and has pub- 
lished his recollections of him. Mr. Cunningham states, No- 
vember 8, 1911: "In answer to your interrogatory, *What do 
you think of Abraham Lincoln's religious views — do you believe 
him to have been a Christian?' I would say that from what I 
have heard him say in the many speeches of his delivered in my 
hearing, I never had a doubt but that in all of his views along 
religious lines he was in full sympathy and belief with the views 
held by Christians the world over. From this you will readily 
conclude that in my hearing no word was ever dropped by him 
inconsistent with such views. On the contrary, all his argu- 
ments along the line of opposition to slavery were drawn from 
the standpoint of Christianity, and without that as a basis for 
his conclusions his arguments would have been without f ounda* 
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tion. I never heard him say in so many words that he believed 
in Christianity, but he always talked as if , in his opinion, that 
"went without saying/ as the expression is often used, and 
needed no specific declaration. 

^'At one time, while in attendance upon our court, and being 
detained here over the Sabbath, he attended religious services 
at the Methodist Episcopal Church, as if such was his practice. 
I hope I shall be understood as holding the opinion that he at all 
times, without so expressing himself, was a believer in Chris- 
tianity himself, when the great burden of the National existence 
rested upon his shoulders invoking that faith for his support" 

John W. Starr, Jr. 

MiLLERSBURG, Pa. 

[To Mr. Starr's paper can be fittingly added an extract from 
the sermon of Rev. John Wesley Hill, at the (M. E.) Metro- 
politan Temple, New York, on February 12, 1912. Doctor Hill's 
recent book, ''Abraham Lincoln, Man of God,'' lends additional 
interest to this extract. — Ed.] 

Providential men are priceless. Their careers are the beacons 
of human progress. Their thoughts and deeds are the richest 
legacy of mankind. They are lights kindled upon the dome of 
the centuries, illumining the mental and moral atmosphere of 
the world. History is the story of their epochal deeds, and civi- 
lization the lengthened shadow of their exalted souls. Serving 
most, they are the greatest. They come at great intervals, rep- 
resenting vast issues, founding imperishable institutions and 
wielding an inuneasurable influence. Only about once in a hun- 
dred years does some solitary prophet stand in our midst unan- 
nounced, proclaim his message, fulfil his mission, and then 
vanish as mysteriously as he arrived, leaving behind a memory 
half mortal and half myth. 

Victor Hugo says : 'The sununit of the human mind is the 
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ideal to which God descends and man ascends. In each age, 
three or four men of genius undertake the ascent. From below, 
the world's eyes follow them. *How small they are/ says the 
crowd. But on they go, by scarped cliff and yawning abyss, 
through storm and cloud and night, until they reach the sum- 
mit, where they catch great secrets from the lips of God." We 
must look yonder, above the cloud line of history, if we would 
see them. Theirs is a select circle of picked personalities. There 
is no primacy among them. Genius is equal to itself. They are 
all the greatest. There is no method for striking tiie balance 
between Abraham and Moses, or Homer and Shakespeare, or 
Cromwell and Wellington, or Washington and Lincoln. . 

The were Providential men. It is not easy to recognize a pro- 
phet. They do not wear the same robe nor work in the same 
role. The sheepskin mantle of John the Baptist is no more 
necessary to a modem prophet than is the bow of Ulysses to a 
modem soldier. Prophets come upon different missions : one as 
a patriarch like Abraham; another as a lawgiver like Moses; 
another as a warrior like Joshua; another as a disturber and 
avenger like Elijah; another as a reformer like Luther; another 
a regenerator like Wesley ; another as a patriot like Washing- 
ton ; another as an emancipator and deliverer like Lincoln. 

Someone has said that ^'A saint is a good man dead one hun- 
dred years, cannonaded then but canonized now." It was the 
Galilean who said, '^A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country." This is the history of all prophets. Stones have 
been their bed and bread. Lincoln was no exception to the rule. 
In his day he was slandered and maligned, criticised and car- 
tooned, assailed and assassinated. 

Thus is has ever been. Aristides was banished because he was 
known as '^the Just." A monument now stands upon the spot 
from which Bruno started heavenward in a chariot of fire. John 
Bunyan penned ^^PilgrirrCs Progress^* in a dungeon. Wellington 
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was mobbed in the streets of London on the anniversary of the 
battle of Waterloo. Scipio Af ricanus, who defeated Hannibal 
at Zama, was arraigned by a factious mob and condemned to 
death. He repelled his accusers by reminding the people that it 
was an anniversary of Zama, and then he was permitted to go 
into voluntary exile, where he died. 

Yesterday we called Washington a fastidious aristocrat, and 
Lincoln a buffoon. To-day we set these men on Olympus with 
the gods and speak of them as patriots and prophets. For living 
prophets we have epithets ; for dead ones, epitaphs. About liv- 
ing prophets we have opinions, about dead ones we have judg- 
ments ; but they must be dead a long time-H30 dead as not to hear 
one word of praise, so dead that what we see is a specter rather 
than a palpitating personality. They must be dim, far away 
shadows, coming and going at midnight and at midday, taking 
up no space, disputing no ambitions, contesting no claims, awak- 
ening no resentments — so dead that we can get credit for mag- 
nanimity in the expression of deferred gratitude; so dead that 
where we have begrudged bread we may lavish beatitudes. 

Better to recognize and honor these peerless toilers while they 
are in our midst than to wait until they become myths. Could 
Lincoln in his day have heard the faintest echo of the tumultuous 
applause which now greets his name, the incomparable burden 
which crushed his heart would have been lightened, and the soli- 
tary night through which he passed would not have been star- 
less. 

In the midst of the vituperation and abuse, the cartoons, cari- 
catures and calumny through which Abraham Lincoln passed, 
he found his self-conscious rectitude the one unfailing source of 
comfort and support, a fortress so invulnerable that he could 
defy the forces of opposition which were raging about him. 
Seated on this secure and serene height of protection, he wrote 
those immortal words which are as applicable to his worthy sue- 
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cessor now in the White House as they were to himself » "If I 
were to try to read, much less answer, all the attacks made on 
me, this shop might as well be closed for any other business. I 
do the best I know how, the very best I can, and I mean to keep 
on doing it to the end. If the end brings me out right, what is 
said against me will not amount to anything. If the end brings 
me out wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no 
diflPerence." 

It is too soon to measure Lincoln's real greatness. We must 
stand back from the mountain if we would behold its magni- 
tude ! The workmen on the walls of St. Peter's could not see the 
full glory of that temple which sprang from the brain of Michael 
Angek) and crowned the hills of Rome. Neither can we fully ap- 
preciate the symmetry and magnificence of the great personality 
that has risen in our midst and blinded our eyes with the brilli- 
ancy of his achievements, — ^a man in whom the great qualities 
blended like the commingling of many streams, — ^patience with- 
out indolence; meekness without stupidity; courage without 
rashness; caution without fear; justice without vindictiveness; 
piety without pretension; reason without infidelity; and faith 
without superstition,— elements so mixed in him that great 
nature might stand up and say, ''This is a man !" Aye, and such 
a man that ''Taken all in all, we shall not see his like again !" 

It is difficult to study providential characters in the cold light 
of history. The perspective is disproportioned. Washington 
has been transformed into marble or transfigured into myth. 
The fact that he never told a lie has been almost buried beneath 
the monstrous lies told about him. And so today a coterie of 
little critics are engaged in retouching the face of Mr. Lincoln, 
— smoothing out the seams, modifying the irregularities, paint- 
ing him into artistic beauty and attempting by the deft touches 
of fancy to rob the world of the real Lincoln, and set up a histori- 
cal phantom in his place. 
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decreed the poverty of his early life. Bom in a 
hovel, walled on three sides and open on the fourth to the uni- 
verse, reared in penury and want; no chart except his own un- 
tutored mind; no compass except his own undisciplined will, — 
yet through that poverty he struggles on and on toward his 
destined day. That was the poverty in which the germ of man- 
hood grows unrestrained by the demands of luxury and un- 
tainted by the poison of prodigality. It was the poverty of plain 
food, rough clothes and clean soil, — the poverty in which genius 
grows, where fortitude is developed in wrestling with the f orest^ 
and men are lifted into immortality by the '^arduous greatness 
of things achieved." His school days were limited to a few 
months and his books to a few volumes ; yet Providence wrought 
that little library into the foundation of the great character that 
was being fashioned. Dr. Holland says, ^The poverty of his 
library was the wealth of his mind !'' It was like a little moun- 
tain ravine through which the flood rushes with greater fury on 
account of its narrowness. He did not go through the Univer- 
sity, but two or three Universities went through him. His Har- 
vard was before the old-fashioned fireplace, where he would 
stretch out, from one side of the room to the other, and under 
the flickering light of the pine knot, read and figure and study. 
His writing tablet was an old pine scoop-shovel, upon which he 
would write with a burnt stick ; then scraping the shovel clean 
with his knife, he would fill it again, — ^thus literally scooping 
the ideas into his head. An old note book still exists in which ap- 
pears one of his problems in weights and measurements properly 
solved ; while below there appears in a boyish scrawl, an original 
rhyme: 

"Abraham Lincoln, 
His hand and pen, 
He will be good. 
But God knows when." 
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God did know when ; for that boy, buried in the solitude of the 
wilderness, was being prepared for the day when his hand and 
pen would repeal the cruel edicts of a thousand years ; strike the 
shackles from four million slaves, open the way for the march of 
civilization and make it possible for every man beneath that flag 
to be absolutely free. 

His time was rapidly approaching. Already the clouds afar 
off were gathering, but he saw them not. No figures were seen 
by him upon the dim horizon of that future in which he must 
play a pronounced and providential part. ^The insulted flag; 
garments rolled in blood ; the sulphurous smoke of battle ; gory 
heaps upon desperate battlefields; an army of slowly-moving, 
crippled heroes; graveyards as populous as cities;" the Emanci- 
pator, — and the tragic scenes of his own martyrdom were in the 
cloud, though he saw them not! Through three wars we had 
triumphed. Our population had increased from three to thirty 
millions and our national domain had expanded two million 
square miles. Boundless in resources, rooted in a soil more gen- 
erous than the valley of the Nile, environed with mountains of 
silver and gold, irrigated by rivers like rolling lakes and beauti- 
fied with lakes like inland seas, possessed of a natural basis for 
the greatest continuous empire ever established by man, — 
orphaned of the solemn inspiration of antiquity, — ^yet compen- 
sated in area for all that was lost in age, the young Republic, 
confident and strong, towered among the nations of the earth, — 
the admiration and astonishment of them all. 

But underneath our apparent prosperity there smoked the 
volcano of unrest. From the South arose the voice of woe. Sla- 
very was sovereign of soil and soul ; the auction block was red 
with blood; flowers festooned fetters; planters prospered by 
making merchandise of men; children were chattels; mothers 
commodities ; souls were listed on the Stock Exchange, and the 
South feasted and fattened on unrequited toil ! The Missouri 
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Compromise had barred this monster from the North, but we 
were drifting in the dark, seeking to chloroform a volcano, — ^to 
arrest an earthquake by administering the opiate of compro- 
mise ! Finally, stricken with dismay and seized with the wild 
delirium of treason, state after state seceded, the Southern Con- 
federacy was organized, and for the first time in the history of 
the world, the oppressors rebelled. 

And what a rebellion it was ! Commanding more territory 
than any state in Europe save one ; buttressed with inipenetrable 
mountain fastness ; with munitions of war the most perfect and 
millions of men impatient for the conflict; with leaders of confi- 
dence and renown, trained at the Nation's expense, strength- 
ened by secret sympathy throughout the North, and encouraged 
by the outspoken favor of foreign cabinets and courts, — ^the Con- 
federacy thus planted, equipped and officered, goaded by greed 
and urged on by hatred, rejected all offers of peace, spumed all 
extensions of clemency, and rushing into the arena of war ap- 
pealed to the arbitrament of the sword ! 

But instead of finding a truckling carpet knight, absorbed in 
braid or gold lace, the South found a man six feet and four 

inches tall, with serious aspect and an air of command, ^the 

man prepared for the great emergency — ^Abraham Lincoln, the 
rail-splitter of Illinois. Confusion surrounded him. He found 
an empty treasury, impaired credit, a scattered army, a depleted 
navy; and over and against this, a rebellion the most thoroughly 
organized, splendidly equipped, ably directed, and terribly pur- 
posed known in the annals of war. Yet all undismayed, *Vith 
malice toward none and charity for all,'^ holding onto God with 
one hand and the people with the other, he slowly stretched up to 
the vast undertaking, until he stood Atlas-like, with a whole 
world of responsibility upon his shoulders, arid standing there in 
the wondering gaze of all nations, he toiled with such patience 
and wrought with such power that he demonstrated his call of 
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God, for nowhere else could he have acquired Uie ability indis- 
pensable to the performance of his mission 1 Changing from 
serene to severe, from grave to gay, yet never for a moment 
losing sight of his one great, overmastering purpose to save the 
Union, he measured so precisely the public sentiment that when 
he advanced the public was by his side, and through four long 
years of want and woe and glory, he continued to advance until 
one redeemed and glorified flag floated over all the land 1 
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IN PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S KITCHEN 

WHEN the Twelfth New York Militia went on to Washing- 
ton, April 19, 1861, 1 was one of the Engineer Company. 
Colonel (afterward General) Butterfield, was then, as 
he was for long after in New York, very much of a "society** 
man, and we had been in Washington but a few days when he 
became very "chummy*' at the White House, and particularly so 
with Mrs. Lincoln. 

Out of this came an incident which I have never seen in print, 
and in which Mr. Lincoln appeared for the first time in Wash- 
ington in one of those homely relations with which afterwards 
the public were to become so familiar through so many remini- 
scences. Mrs. Lincoln told Colonel "Dan** that the White House 
cook was in trouble — ^the "waterback" of the range was out of 
order, and so the range could not be used. "Couldn't he have it 
fixed that day — ^perhaps he had some soldier plumbers?'' Of 
course he had — ^the Twelfth was full of 'em — (probably he 
would have offered to furnish aeronauts or lion-tamers if she 
had wanted any) — ^and promptly he made a requisition on the 
Quartermaster,— or perhaps it was the Adjutant — ^f or plumbers 
to go to the White House. The Adjutant, who knew little and 
cared less about the matter, slid it over to the Engineer Com- 
pany: "wanted, plumbers for the White House, by order Colonel 
Butterfield." But none of the Company were plumbers — we 
ranked as non-commissioned ofiicers, and one of us — Frank 
Barlow — ranked as Major General later — ^and perhaps we did 
not feel complimented, even by the chance of a "job" at the 
White House. But I ventured the opinion that there probably 
were some plumbers — ^in other companies — and so was detailed 
to get them. I did — ^four — and went along to "boss the job." It 
certainly was a sight — ^f our uniformed militiamen, with arms 
and accoutrements, marching into the White House kitchen, 
with an admiring group of colored servants looking on. We 
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^'stacked arms" and in a few minutes the range was 'V^nked'' 
out, and set in the middle of the kitchen, and four able-bodied 
New York plumbers were wrestling with its waterback. The 
details of the job have escaped my memory — ^but not so my — 
and our — first sight of Mr. Lincoln. He came down to the 
kitchen, and half-sitting, half -leaning on the kitchen table, and 
holding one knee in his hands — ^the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy said, "Well, boys, I certainly am glad to see 
you — I hope you can fix that thing right off; for if you can't, 
cook can't use the range, and I don't suppose I'll get any ^grub' 
today!" 

It was a Saturday, possibly the President was also thinking of 
his Sunday dinner. 

"How the Twelfth saved the (Presidential dinner)" ought to 
be writ large in the regimental history. I know not if any of my 
four comrades of that occasion are living, but if any of them see 
the story in print I am sure they will remember the event. 

James A. Scrymser.* 

New York. 
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IN April, 1861, the Twelfth New York Militia, of which I was 
a member, volunteered for service and went to Washington 
by way of Old Point Comfort. Some of us, myself among 
them, had seen Mr. Lincoln in New York, or heard his famous 
Cooper Union speech, and now we were actually in the National 
Capital we conceived the idea of making a call on him at the 
White House. We asked the doorkeeper if the President would 
see a party of the New York troops who had just arrived, and 
after a little delay a messenger returned, asking us — there were 
five — ^to enter. We found Mr. Lincoln sitting in front of a win- 



*Mr. Scrymser died in 1919. He was the donor of the Washington statue at West 
Point, a duplicate of that in Union Square, New York. 
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dow from which he could look across one of the Potomac river 
bridges — I cannot now recall whether it was the Long or the 
Chain Bridge — ^into Virginia^ where he could see with a glass 
the Confederate flag floating. He received us very kindly, say- 
ing he was very glad to see us, — ^and as there were so few sold- 
iers in Washington, before we arrived, that if the rebels had only 
had then a tenth part of the dash they later displayed they could 
easily have entered the city in force across that bridge, I could 
not doubt he meant just what he said. Our visit about over Mr. 
Lincoln asked where we were quartered ; and learning that the 
regiment was as yet without a camp-ground but that a church 
not far away sheltered a good many of us, said : '^ell, on Sun- 
day (this was Friday) Fll come over and talk to you." We with- 
drew on the hint, and as we went back the three of the party who 
had not before seen him were evidently much impressed by our 
experience. Often since then have I thought of it — ^a squad of 
young soldiers volunteering a call on the Chief Magistrate of the 
nation ! How impossible such a thing would have been in any 
European capital ! But we were young — and Abraham Lincoln 
no doubt '^sized us up'' at a glance ; there could be no presump- 
tion where none was meant, and just then soldiers were a nov- 
elty to him, and a welcome one, too. 

When we got back to the church — I cannot remember just 
where it was, though I know it was not very far from the White 
House, and, I think, a Methodist one — ^we told the boys the Presi- 
dent was coming on Sunday; but the doubters were many, and 
not until Sunday came was the place made neat, as much as pos- 
sible, for the occasion. Somebody had even put a bouquet of 
flowers on the pulpit. As Mr. Lincoln entered all rose, and the 
tall, gaunt figure that was to become so familiar to Washington 
in tJie next four years passed up the aisle and mounted the pla- 
f orm. So few of us had before seen him that I doubt if the 
church had ever before held so large a crowd ; and I am sure he 
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never before or after had a more attentive audience. From 
the portraits and campaign badges we all knew him, but to actu- 
ally see and hear "Old Abe" was a very different thing. Homely 
as he was the unmistakable dignity of a Chief Magistrate sat 
upon him, and I felt, as doubtless did many others, that I was in 
the presence of no ordinary man. 

He was so tall that the pulpit was too low for him, and when he 
occasionally leaned forward, it almost seemed as though he was 
about to fall over it. 

Fifty-one years is a wide chasm for memory to bridge, and I 
cannot now recall as clearly as I wish, much of his "talk" (for 
he began by saying that as he was not a clergyman he would not 
preach to us, but just give us a "talk"). For perhaps fifteen 
minutes he did talk; a pleasant, kindly address given in a na- 
tural, winning tone and manner, much as a father might address 
grown-up sons. He referred at some length to the pleasure and 
feeling of safety which the arrival of the Twelfth gave him, and 
his conviction that we would do ourselves credit as soldiers: 
that while he hoped the war would be but short, and that possi- 
bly the rebels might not proceed to any further hostilities, now 
that the uprising of the North was certain, yet, if there was to 
be a real war, the loyal states were ready for it. I thought of 
Captain Parker's historic address to the Minute Men of Con- 
cord : "If they want a war, let it begin here." 

He went on to give us some good advice, and interspersed one 
or two stories — ^which I would give much to be able to recall — 
and then, with a short, earnest apostrophe for the preservation 
of the Union, ended his "talk," and passing down the aisle amid 
something very like applause, left the church. 

Few are left of my comrades of that day and probably fewer 
yet who remember the event — the spring-like April Sunday, the 
dignified church full of young soldiers, arms stacked in the cor- 
ners and knapsacks piled in the aisles and pews; on the platform 
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the hoftiely figure in the conventional black frock-coat suit, the 
kindly, rugged face of the great President and the helpful, ap- 
preciative words of what I call his sermon ; but it was an occa- 
sion never to be forgotten, and it is one of my valued memories 
that I once heard Abraham Lincoln speak from the pulpit 

George Stewart, 
Late 12th Regt., N. G. S. N. Y. 

New York City. 



LINCOLN AND THE SPIRITUALISTS 

(From 'The Soul of Abraham Lincoln," by Rev. William £. Barton) 

DURING Mr. Lincoln's occupancy of the White House 
there were several rumors to the effect that President 
and Mrs. Lincoln were both Spiritualists. A definite 
claim that Mr. Lincoln fully believed in Spiritualism was set 
forth in 1891 by a medium named Mrs. Nettie Golbum May- 
nard. She wrote a book relating in detail almost innumerable 
sittings which she alleged were attended by Mr. and Mrs. Lin- 
coln. According to her story her mediumship began in her child- 
hood in 1845. At the outbreak of the war she was lecturing and 
giving public seances and went to Washington to gain a fur- 
lough for her brother. She learned of Mr. Lincoln's interest in 
Spiritualism, and of the visits to the White House of two medi- 
ums, Charles Colchester and Charles Foster. She was invited to 
the White House^ where, if we. are to credit her story, she im- 
parted to Mr. Lincoln very nearly all the wisdom he possessed 
during the period of the Civil War. 

We learn from other sources that Lincoln permitted two or 
three mediums to come to the White House and tell him what the 
spirits said he ought to know ; but Lincoln said of them that the 
advice of the spirits, as thus received, was as contradictory as 
the voices of his own cabinet, of whose meetings the seances re- 
minded him. 
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The last attempt to make Mr. Lincoln out a Spiritualist is by 
Mrs. Grace Garrett Durand^ in a privately printed book issued 
since Sir Oliver Lodge's 'Raymond.' She claims to have talked 
with Raymond, with William T. Stead, and other people, as well 
as with Mrs. Eddy, from whom she expects to receive additional 
material supplementary to her 'Science and Health, and Key to 
the Scriptures.' She is, however, according to her own account, 
especially intimate with Mr. Lincoln. She says : 

''President Lincoln has himself told me in many conversations 
I have had with him from the spirit world that he was directed 
in his great work during the Civil War by his mother and others 
in the spirit world. Mr. Lincoln, or 'Uncle Abe,' as he has lov- 
ingly asked me to call him, said that had he respected his 
mother's advice the day of his assassination he would not have 
gone to the theatre the fateful night, as his mother had that day 
warned him not to go." 

If Mr. Lincoln's spirit has indeed requested this lady to call 
him "Uncle Abe" he has accorded her a liberty which was infre- 
quent during his lifetime. Near neighbors of Mr. Lincoln dur- 
ing his years in Springfield inform me that no one called him 
"Abe" to his face, and that very few even of his political oppon- 
ents thus spoke of him. He habitually addressed his partner as 
"Billy," but Mr. Hemdon uniformly called him "Mr. Lincoln." 
One could wish that Abraham Lincoln in heaven be at least as 
dignified as Abraham Lincoln was on earth. 



LINCOLN'S SEVEN HITS WITH A RIFLE 

(By Rev. W. A. Brirtlctt, Lewiston, Mc.) 

Christopher Miner Spencer, of Hartford, Conn., is eightynsix 
years old. As expert machinist, he goes to his work every 
day in New Britain, and no problem, twist, kink or diffi- 
culty in machinery is too hard for him. He began inventing 
when a mere boy, and used a turning lathe under the direction 
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of his grandfather, then ninety years of age. When the family 
said Christopher would never amount to anything, the grand- 
father would cheerfully say, "Crit will make something yet" 
And "Crit" did "make something,'' for he was the inventor of a 
repeating rifle which was used by Sherman's army; and its use 
was ordered after Mr. Spencer had tried it out in a shooting 
contest with President Lincoln. 

It was an old Revolutionary musket of his grandfather's that 
started Christopher Spencer on the road to the discovery of a re- 
peating rifle with the magazine in the stock. To improve his 
grandfather's musket, the boy Christopher sawed off the barrel 
with a case knife converted into a saw by hacking it on the edge 
of an axe ! 

"It was in 1857," says the inventor, "that I conceived the idea 
of a repeating rifle with the magazine in the stock; and I ex- 
perimented until the last of the year 1859 before attaining the 
success that justified me in applying for a patent, which was 
granted March 6, 1860. 

I was employed by Cheney Brothers, silk manufacturers, of 
South Manchester, Conn., and worked on the rifle during my 
spare time from work, which, in those days, was eleven hours a 
day. I had made and patented improvements in machinery for 
working silk, but the gun had the most fascination for me, and 
the Cheney Brothers, being patriotic people, prevailed upon me 
to put my patent in their hands for organizing a company for its 
manufacture." 

This rifle was finally introduced into the Army and Navy of 
the United States and it was James 6. Blaine who used his influ- 
ence in behalf of the rifle. A general at the head of the ordnance 
department said he did not approve of any "new-fangled gim- 
cracks," and had turned the whole project down. 

In the long process of introducing the repeating, or Spencer 
rifle, Mr. Spencer came into intimate contact with Gideon Wei- 
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les, Secretary of the Navy, who was a great friend of the experi- 
ment. Tom Scott, assistant Secretary of War, signed the first 
contract, for 10,000 guns, for the Army. 

Christopher Spencer recalls such men as Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War; Generals Rosecrans and Grant, before whom 
a trial of the rifle was made ; Sherman, whose army was equip- 
ped with the gun just before the "March to the Sea." 

Later, Mr. Spencer was sent to England, France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and Denmark to exhibit the perfected rifle to the 
military authorities. When he visited Berlin the inventor met 
and was entertained by Alphonso Taf t, father of President Taf t, 
who was then Minister to Germany. William Howard Taft 
was spending his vacation with his parents, and Mr. Spencer 
met this young student of law who was to figure so promi- 
nently in the history of the United States. 

While in Germany young Spencer was accompanied by 
Count Von Moltke and his army board of forty generals to the 
trying field with his automatic gun. Mr. Spencer threw the 
gun to his shoulder and proceeded to fire with rapidity and 
skill, while timers held their watehes to note the record of 
emptying the gun of twenty shots. The American inventor 
heard someone else firing, but did not turii his head to look 
until he had fired all his shote. He saw a group of German 
officers surrounding a rival inventor — a German — ^who had 
come to the field to compete with him. The gun of the German 
clogged at the tenth shot and he had to reload each cartridge 
separately for the remainder of the twenty shots. 

Mr. Spencer recalls distinctly his interview with President 
Lincoln and the trial of the Spencer rifle which resulted in an 
order of 150,000 of the guns. 

"Among my most gratifying recollections,*' said the inventor, 
"was this shooting match with President Lincoln. As the in- 
ventor of the Spencer rifle, which was used in the Union Army, 
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I was delegated by the Spencer Repeating Arms Company to 
present Mr. Lincoln with one of the rifles. 

"On August 17, 1863, 1 arrived at the White House with the 
rifle in hand, and was immediately ushered into the executive 
room, where I found the President alone. After a brief intro- 
duction, I took the rifle from its cloth case and handed it to him. 
Examining it carefully, and handling it as one familiar with 
firearms, Mr. Lincoln requested me to take it apart 'and show 
the inwardness of the thing.' The separate parts were soon 
laid on the table before him. It was the simplicity of the gun 
which appealed to President Lincoln, and he was greatly im- 
pressed with the fact that all that was needed to take it apart 
was a screw driver. With this implement he bared the vitals 
of the gun and replaced them so that the gun was ready to shoot 
in a few minutes. Neither the President nor I realized at the 
time that three qualities of the rifle were to make it especially 
valuable: the fact that the Confederates could not secure the 
proper ammunition, in case they captured the guns; that a 
Union soldier fearing capture could throw away one vital part, 
thus making the rifle useless for his captor; and that it could 
be used by the cavalry, as by a special catch it could be swung 
to the saddle and be ready for instant use. 

''After the President had made a careful examination of my 
gun, he asked whether I had any engagement for the following 
day. Replying that I was at his command, Mr. Lincoln re- 
quested me to 'come over tomorrow at about two o'clock and we 
will go out and see the thing shoot' 

"I arrived at the appointed time and found all in readiness 
to proceed to the shooting place, which was about where now 
stands the Washington Monument. Accompanying us was the 
President's son, Robert, and one of the officials of the Navy 
Department, who carried the rifle, target and ammunition. 

"On the way we stopped opposite the War Department, and 
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the President sent Robert over to ask Mr. Stanton, the Secre^ 
tary of War, to come out and see this new gun fired. While 
awaiting Robert's return, Mr. Lincoln amused us with some 
stories. The President discovered that one of the pockets of his 
black alpaca coat was torn, and he took a pin from his waistcoat 
and proceeded to mend it, saying, 'It seems to me that this don't 
look quite rig^t for the chief magistrate of this mighty republic, 
ha^ ha, ha !' 

^'Robert reported that Mr. Stanton was too busy to go with 
u& ^ell,' said the President, 'they do pretty much as they have 
a mind to over there.' 

''Arriving at the shooting place, Mr. Lincoln, looking the field 
over, remarked, 'It seems to me I discover the body of a colored 
gentleman down yonder,' and ordered the target changed to 
avoid an accident. 

"The target was a board about six inches wide and three feet 
high, with a black spot on each end, about forty yards away. 
The rifie contained seven cartridges. Mr. Lincoln's first shot 
was about five inches low, but the next shot hit the bull's-eye 
and the other five were close around it. 

" 'Now,' said Mr. Lincoln, 'we will see the inventor try it' 
The board was reversed and I fired at the other bull's-eye, beat- 
ing the President a little. 'Well,' said he, 'you are younger than 
I am and have a better eye and a steadier nerve.' 

"The end of the board which the President shot at was cut 
off by the Navy official and handed to me when we parted at the 
steps of the White House. I kept it till 1883, when it was sent 
to Springfield, III, to be placed in the collection of war relics." — 

Boston Transcript 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 

UR first item is an unusual one— a family memoir, writ- 
ten by a father for his children and issued as a private 
publication, in a very small edition : so small that its ex- 
istence is almost unknown, but one copy being recorded as sold, 
in many years. 

The author was a distinguished lawyer and judge of Vix^ginia, 
who had joined Washington's army at sixteen, and after the 
Revolution held various judicial offices, including that of judge 
of the Court of Appeals, which he held for forty years. 

His nephew, and one of his brothers were also distniguished 
as soldiers, while of a second brother we printed an interesting 
account in our Extra No. 21, he having been a surgeon on the 
Bon Homme Rtehcardf with John Paul Jones. 

One of the most interesting features of the bode is its notice 
of Washington. Judge Brooke was on intimate terms with him, 
and shows that he could imbend in society to an extent which 
reveals him in a light infinitely more human than any heretofore 
diown by any one else. 

Yet he says '*the next day, when I went to his sister's (Mrs. 
Fielding Lewis') to introduce strangers to him, I found him 
one of the most dignified men of the age — ^there was a sublimity 
in his greatness which exceeded that of any of the great men of 
ancient or modem history." 

Our second item has never before been reprinted. It is an 
eroessively rare piece of early New England poetry (an origi- 
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nal is priced at $86, in a list before us) , and is directed against 
Governor Francis Bernard ("St Francisco" )• 

An even greater interest attaches to it, as one of the only 
three poems known to have been written by Dr. Benjamin 
Church, "the first American traitor." One of the others we 
have already re-published (see "The Choice," in our issue No. 
68) and both show the author to have been a man of talent 
and poetic feeling. 

It will be noticed that it has no place or printer's name at- 
tached: doubtless no such would wish to be prosecuted by the 
angry Grovernor; but it was probably printed in Boston in 
1769. 
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TO 

MY BELOVED DAUGHTER HELEN 
Who has been my amanuensis in preparing this Family 
Narrative, — ^has written about two-thirds of it from 
my dictation, — ^and aided me essentially in com- 
pleting it; — I now most affectionately 
dedicate it, with my paternal 

blessing. 
FRANCIS J- BROOKE. 

Richmond, May 1st, 1849. 
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A FAMILY NARRATIVE 

1WAS born on the 27th of August, 1763, at Smithfield, the 
residence of my beloved father, upon the Rappahannock, 
four miles below Fredericksburg. Tradition said it was 
called Smithfield after Capt John Smith, otherwise called 
Pocahontas Smith; but as there is nothing in the histories of 
Virginia stating that Capt Smith was ever so high up the 
Rappahannock, I think that tradition was in error. I think it 
was so called after a Capt Laurence Smith, who in 1679 had a 
military commission to defend the frontier against the Indians 
in that region. It was an estate belonging to one Tanner, who 
was in England, and authorized his agent to sell it, and it was 
bought by my grandfather, Taliaferro, who then resided at 
Epsom, the adjoining estate, and he gave it to my mother — 
God bless her. The estate now belongs to Mr. Thomas Pratt: 
the old house in which I was bom is burnt down, and he has 
built a new one, not so large, and higher up the river. When 
I was a boy there were the traces of a fortification, including 
a fine spring, as a defense against Indians. 

My father was the youngest son of my grandfather, who 
came to this country with a Mr. Beverly, at the time Gov. 
Spotswood came, about the year 1715; he became the Surveyor 
of the State, and was with the Governor when he first crossed 
the Blue Ridge, for which he received from the Executive a 
medal, a gold horse-shoe set with garnets and worn as a 
brooch, which I have seen in the possession of Edmund Brooke, 
who belonged to the oldest branch of the family. 

My father's name was Richard Brooke. He left four sons 
and a daughter by my mother, and a fifth son by his second 
wife; he died aged sixty of gout in the stomach, in the year 
1792. He was a handsome man, as may be seen by his picture 
which I have; great vivacity of spirits; he read much; had a 
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good library of the books of that age. He sent my two eldest 
brothers, Laurence and Robert, at an early age, to Edinburgh 
college, where they were educated for the two learned profes- 
sions. Medicine and Law, and did not return to this country 
until the Revolution had progressed. They got over to France, 
and Dr. Brooke was appointed by Dr. Franklin, Surgeon of 
the Bon Homme Richard, commanded by the celebrated John 
Paul Jones, and was in the battle with the Serapia, and all the 
battles of that memorable cruise. 

My brother Robert was captured and carried into New 
York, and sent back to England by Lord Howe, went again to 
Scotland, again got over to France, and returned to Virginia 
in a French frigate that brought the arms supplied by the 
French government. He did not remain idle, but joined a vol- 
unteer troop of cavalry under Gapt. Larkin Smi^^ was cap- 
tured in a charge of dragoons by a Capt LoUer, of Symcoe's 
Queen's Rangers, at Westham, seven miles above Richmond; 
he was soon exchanged; commenced the practice of law; was a 
member of the House of Delegates, and in 1794 was elected 
Governor of the State, and afterwards Attorney General, in 
opposition to Bushrod Washington, who was afterwards a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of the U. States. My brother 
Robert died while Attorney General, in the year 1799. Dr. 
Brooke died some years after, I do not recollect the year. 

My father was devoted to the education of his children. He 
sent my twin brother John, and myself very young to school. 
We went to several English schools, some of them at home, and 
at nine years of age were sent to the Grammar school in Fred- 
ericksburg, taught by a Trinity gentleman from Dublin, by 
the name of Lennegan, who having left the country at the 
commencement of the war of the Revolution, was hanged for 
Petit Treason, and being sentenced to be quartered after he 
was cut down, was only gashed down the thighs and arms and 
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delivered to his mother, afterwards came to life, got over to 
England, was smuggled over to France, being a Catholic, and 
died in the monastery of La Trappe: (according to Jonah 
Barrington, in whose work this accomit of him will be found. ) 
My father sent us to other Latin and Greek schools, but finally 
engaged a private tutor — ^a Scotch gentleman of the name of 
Alexander Dunham, by whom we were taught Latin and 
Greek. He was an amiable man, but entirely ignorant of 
every thing but Latin and Greek, in which he was a ripe 
scholar. We read with him all the higher classics; I read 
Juvenal and Persius with great facility, and some Greek — the 
Testament and ^sop's Fables. 

Having passed the age of sixteen, the military age of that 
period, I was appointed a first Lieutenant in Gen. Harrison's 
regiment of Artillery, the last of the year 1780 ; and my twin 
brother, not liking to part with me, shortly after got the com- 
mission of first Lieutenant in the same regiment. Our first 
campaign was under the Marquis La Fayette, in the year 1781, 
during the invasion of Lord Comwallis. We came to Rich- 
mond in March of that year, and were ordered to go on board 
an old sloop with a mulatto Captain. She was loaded with 
cannon and military stores, destined to repair the fortification 
at Portsmouth, which had been destroyed the winter before by 
the traitor General Arnold. She dropped down the river to 
Curies, where we were put on board, with the stores of the 
twenty gun ship the Renounif commanded by Commodore 
Lewis, of Fredericksburg; in addition to which ship there 
were two other square-rigged vessels and an armed schooner. 
We were detained some days lying before Curies, the residence 
of Mr. Richard Randolph, who treated us with great hospital- 
ity, we being often on shore. 

In about ten days the ship was hailed from the opposite 
bank, by Major North, one of the aids of the Baron Steuben, 
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who was then at Chesterfield Court-House. Major North was 
brought on board the ship: he informed Commodore Lewis 
that the British fleet was in Hampton Roads, and ordered him 
to put the artillery and stores on the north bank of the river, 
and to run the ship and the rest of the fleet as high up as he 
could (I believe it was to Osborne's) where they were taken 
by the British — some carried off, according to Simcoe's ac- 
count, and the rest scattered. 

Having been set on shore on the north side of the river, 
when we arrived in Richmond, I was ordered to take the com- 
mand of the Magazine and Laboratory at Westham, seven miles 
above that place. 

My brother John joined a fragment of a State regiment, un- 
der a Major Ewell, but on the arrival of the Marquis joined a 
company of his own regiment, under Captain Coleman, and 
cannonaded Gen. Phillips, then in Manchester, from the 
heights at Rockets below Richmond. 

In a few days after I took the command of the Magazine I 
saw Mr. Jefferson, then Governor of the State, for the first 
time; he came to Westham with one of his council, Mr. Blair, 
whom I had known before, and who informed me they wanted 
to go into the Magazine. I replied they could not, on which he 
introduced me to Mr. Jefferson as the Governor. I turned out 
t/he guard, he was saluted, and permitted to go in. They were 
iooking for flints for the army of the South, and of the North, 
and found an abundant supply. 

The condition of Virginia can hardly be imagined, her 
soldiers were nearly all in the army of Gen. Green, her mili- 
tary stores exhausted by constant supplies to the Southern 
Army — ^yet there was a spirit and energy in her people to 
overcome all her difficulties. I was continued in the command 
of the Magazine. Lord Comwallis having crossed the James 
river at Westover, I was ordered to remove it to the soutii 
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side of the river, and carried it to Brittan's Ferry, on the op- 
posite side of the river, from whence I was ordered to remove 
it back again to Westham, where it remained until I was or- 
dered to throw the cannon into the creek, and carry the rest of 
the stores to the Point of Fork, now Columbia — as I did. 
From thence I was ordered to carry a large portion of the pow- 
der and small arms, &c, to Henderson's Ford, now Milton, four 
miles below Charlottesville; there I remained until CoL Tarle- 
ton came to the latter place. There was a Capt-Lieutenant 
Bohannan, who had come a few days before, and who ordered 
me to remain where I was, and defend the Magazine against 
any detachment that might be sent to take it, until I heard 
that Tarleton had crossed the river at Charlottesville, after 
which I should join the Baron Steuben at the Point of Fork. 
About eleven o'clock, I heard that Tarleton had crossed the 
river at Charlottesville, and driven away the Legislature. I 
then commenced my march to join the Baron Steuben. 

My orderly, through an interval in the wood, pointed out 
some of Tarleton's dragoons on the mountain, those that had 
been sent to catch the Governor Jefferson. I continued my 
march, but took the Blenheim road instead of the Point of 
Fork road, by mistake, by which I escaped Tarleton; as he 
says in his book which I have, that immediately on dispersing 
the Legislature and Governor, he took the road to the Point of 
Fork, to meet Lord Comwallis' Eighth Infantry. By the road 
I took I was thrown on the South of him, and about a quarter 
of an hour by sun, I met a man who, on my inquiry, informed 
me I was five miles from the Baron's encampment, then occu- 
pied by Lord Comwallis' light infantry, who had driven the 
Baron across the river that morning. Capt. Bohannan hav- 
ing ordered me, if I could not join the Baron, to proceed to 
Staunton, and from thence to join the corps to which I belong- 
ed, in the army of the Marquis La Fayette, I required the man 
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regimentals, they took me for a British officer, and detained 
me some time as their prisoner, until one of them came who 
miderstood some English, and I showed him my commission, 
and they let me pass. At that time Lord Gomwallis having 
learned that the Pennsylvania line had arrived at Culpeper 
Gourt-House, changed his route. His first design was to bum 
Hunter's Iron Works, above Falmouth, which were very valua- 
ble. His information must have been very bad; the Pennsyl- 
vania line, as it was called, had been disbanded for mutiny in 
the North, and again recruited, and did not number more than 
six or seven hundred men, commanded by General Wayne. 
Gen. Weedon at the same time commanded a small body of 
militia near Fredericksburg, from which he had nothing to fear 
in his progress to bum the iron works. He however, began to 
retire, when the Marquis re-crossed the Rappahannock at the 
Raccoon Ford, and by opening an old road tiirew himself be- 
tween Lord Gomwallis and our remaining stores in the upper 
country, and followed Lord Gomwallis at a respectful dis- 
tance. 

The corps of Tarleton and Simcoe in the mean time rejoined 
him, and he halted but one day on the heights, above Gooch- 
land Gourt-House; where the Marquis also retrograded and 
placed the army behind Mechunck's Creek — I think they called 
it, in Fluvanna. Both armies proceeded slowly towards Rich- 
mond, and at Westham I found a corps of which my brother, 
Robert, afterwards Govemor of the State, was a volunteer. 
He was captured by a troop of Simcoe's regiment, commanded 
by Gapt. LoUer. Lord Gomwallis kept on his way to Williams- 
burg, and the Marquis halted a few miles below New Kent 
Gourt-House, where, on the 4th of July, the army was review- 
ed and fired a feu de joie. 

I was attached to Gen Lawson's brigade, with one six pound- 
er, and had some opportunity to know the whole force of the 
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American army. It consisted of eight thousand militia, 
Stephen's and Lawson's brigades; of one thousand light in- 
fantry, New England troops, brought on by the Marquis, (fine 
troops they were;) the Pennsylvania line, as it was called, be- 
tween six and seven hundred men, commanded by Gen. Wayne, 
with a good train of artillery; one thousand Riflemen, under 
Gen. Campbell, of King's Mountain, and part of the regiment 
of Virginia Continental troops, under Colonel Febiger, a 
Dane; a vidette corps of dragoons, under Captain Larkin 
Smith; and a single company of Harrison's regiment of artil- 
leiy, to which I belonged; there were some additional militia, 
under Major Willis. The British army was more efficient; 
seven thousand infantry, who had fought the battles of the 
South; Tarleton's and Simcoe's full regiments of cavalry, and 
a fine train of artilleiy. These were all troops that could not 
be easily driven out of a field of battle. The Marquis, in a few 
days, inarched to the Cross-roads and the Burnt Ordinary, six- 
teen miles from Williamsburg. (The skirmish at Hot Water, 
by Col. Butler of the Pennsylvania line, and Major John Wil- 
lis, with some Virginia militia, had occurred a few days be- 
fore.) 

While the army lay on this ground. Lord Comwallis march- 
ed from Williamsburg to Green Spring, or Jamestown. The 
morning of that battle. Major George Washington, an old 
schoolmate, the second aid to the Marquis, was at our quart- 
ers, and was asked if the Marquis knew where Lord Comwal- 
lis was, and whether he had crossed the river. His reply was, 
that Gen. Wayne had been sent on that morning to find out 
where he was. Tarleton, in his journal says, that one or two 
days before, he had bribed a white man and a negro to go out, 
and if they met with any American detachments, to inform 
them that the British army, except a small portion of it, had 
crossed the river. It was this negro who fell in with Gen. 
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Wayne, who on his report, marched down and attacked the 
whole British army. Tarleton is wrong in supposing that the 
Marquis intended to bring on a general engagement; on the 
contrary at 12 o'clock, when he learned that Wayne was in 
Some danger, he ordered Col. Galvan, who belonged to his light 
infantry, to run down with only one hundred men to his relief, 
while he, with Capt John F. Mercer's troop of horse, who had 
lately joined, and some militia riflemen, followed to support 
him. The Marquis certainly had no idea of a general battle, 
as the rest of the army remained quietly in their encampment 
the whole of the day. General Wayne brought on the battle; 
relying on the intelligence the negro gave him, whom Tarleton 
had bribed; for which his troops suffered very much. He, as 
Tarleton says, attacked the whole British army, and got off 
only by Lord Comwallis' supposing that a general action was 
intended by the Marquis, and taking time to prepare for it. 
Wayne not only lost his artillery, but had, I think, eleven offi- 
cers badly wounded, whom I saw the next morning under the 
hands of the Surgeon, at the church in the rear of our encamp- 
ment I think it is very certain that the Marquis, at this time^ 
intended no general battle; nor did Lord Comwallis either. 
His object was to cross the river and fall down to Portsmouth, 
that he might send the reinforcement required of him by Gen. 
Clinton, who apprehended an attack by Gen. Washington and 
the Count Rodiambeau, who was hourly expected to arrive 
with the French troops from the West Indies. 

(At Williamsburg in 1824, on our return from York, there 
came an old man by the name of Powell, who had been the 
Marquis' guide, after the army fell down between the two 
rivers James and York, and he asked Gen. LaFayette if he re- 
membered the fine horse that was killed under him, at the bat- 
tie of Green Spring, to which the General replied, the horse 
was a very fine one, given him by a dear friend of Virginia, 
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who I suppose was Gen. Nelson; but he was not killed under 
him, he had a 1% broken by a six pounder, and he made his 
bowman cut his throat) 

In a few days after the battle of Green Spring, the single 
company of artillery of Harrison's regiment to which I be- 
longed, was ordered to the South. It was to proceed to Char* 
lottesville by the way of Goochland Ck)urt-House. All the offi- 
cers except myself, had leave to take their homes in their way, 
and I was left to conduct the company until they should join 
at the general rendezvous at Cumberland old Court House, 
where Col. Febiger, a Dane, an officer in the Continental army 
of Virginia, an excellent tactician, had the command. 

Left to command the company, I felt it a very arduous task, 
but I had been long enough in service to know that its disci- 
pline must be preserved, or I could not command it The first 
day's march, we got to the mouth of the lane opposite Han- 
over Town, and on dismissing the men, I ordered Uiat none of 
them should go to the town. At retreat beat, in the evening, 
two Irishmen, Brady and Southerland, on calling the roll, did 
not answer to their names. I ordered my orderly sergeant to 
take a file of men, go to town and bring them up, which he ac- 
cordingly did, and I ordered each of them to receive fifty lashes 
with tihe cat-of-nine-tails, at the Gun. That night both of 
them deserted. Brady I never heard of more, but Southerland 
was found by my brother John, who had gone home and hap- 
pened to be in Fredericksburg. He met him in the street, and 
had him taken and put under guard at the barracks in that 
town. There had been a draught of militia, and Mr. Page, of 
Mansfield, had engaged him as a substitute and lost his money, 
of which he made great complaint This prompt punishment 
for disobedieaice to orders gave me full command of the com- 
pany, as young as I was. 

Having arrived at Goochland Court-House, we were de- 
ft 
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tained there, and engaged in making cartridges and part*fire 
for some weeks. In the mean time CSolonel Davis arrived, and 
ordered me to return to Westham, and get the cannon out 
which I had been ordered, and had thrown into the creek and 
river. He furnished me with a Continental horse, and I found 
the officer there had attempted to draw the cannon out of the 
mud by fastening ropes to the pieces. I ordered two scows to 
be brought, and by pulling the pieces up between them, soon 
got them all up and returned to join the company at Gooch- 
land Gourt-House, where I was for some time continued in 
command of the laboratory, and finally ordered to Charlottes- 
ville, and at last the company reached Cumberland old Gourt- 
House, where it was kept for some time. On my way there my 
orderly misbehaved, was put under arrest and tried by a Court 
Martial and sentenced to be reduced to the ranks, and to re- 
ceive one hundred lashes. On the morning of the execution of 
sentence, I received a note from Col. Febiger saying he was a 
countryman of his, and if I could, consistently with the disci- 
pline of the company, dispense with the lashes, he would be 
obliged to me. I did so, and in a few days he was again made 
the orderly sergeant. 

GoL Febiger was an excellent camp officer, well acquainted 
with the tactics of the drill, and though I belonged to the artil- 
lery, I was called in rotation with other subalterns to train and 
drill the infantry, and I acquired perfect knowledge of the 
Prussian tactics, written by Baron Steuben, who had been an 
aid to the great Frederick. While we were thus engaged, my 
brother John and Capt. Fleming Gaines obtained leave to pre- 
cede the rest of the troops, and joined the army under Gen. 
Green the night before die battle of Eutaw Spring; were in 
that battle in the advance, and both acquired some reputation 
— ^indeed, my brother was soon appointed Brigade Major of 
the Park of Artillery by Gen. Charles Harrison, who com- 
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manded it, and lived in the same marquee with him to the end 
of the war. 

The troops at Cumberland old CJourt-House, were at length 
ordered to join Gen. Greene, under CoL Posey. Having reoeiv- 
ed no pay, they mutinied, and instead of coming on the parade 
with their knapsacks, when the general beat, they came with 
their arms, as to the beat of the troop. A sergeant Hagarltoy 
was run through the body by Captain Shelton, and Colonel 
Febiger ordered the barracks to be set on fire, and we marched 
about eight miles in the evening. I have said the troops re- 
ceived no pay; one company of them, commanded by Alex. 
Parker, had been taken prisoners in Charleston, had been very 
lately exchanged, when it received orders to return to the 
South; the officers received one month's pay in paper, which 
was so depreciated that I received, as a First Lieutenant of 
artillery, thirty-three thousand and two-thirds of a thousand 
dollars, in lieu of thirty-three and two-thirds dollars in specie; 
with which I bought cloth for a coat at $2,000 a yard, and 
$1,600 for the buttons. Nothing but the spirit of the age 
would have induced any one to receive money so depreciated; 
but we were willing to take any thing our country could give. 

We continued our march for about twenty days, having to 
impress provisions the whole way, in great part of which the 
country had been foraged by the British, and very little re- 
mained to the inhabitants. On approaching Gen. Greene's 
army, an order came that the infantry under Col. Posey 
shoidd continue their march and join Gen. Wayne in Georgia. 
In consequence of this, Col. Posey taking all the wagons, I was 
ordered to go to the army, lying about twelve miles below, near 
Bacon's bridge on the Ashley river, to get wagons to take the 
baggage of the artillery to camp. In that rice country, the 
great part of which was covered with water, I mistook my 
way, and swam my horse to the other side of the Ashley river; 
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meeting with a man on the other aide, I asked him how far I 
was from Gen. Greene's army? to my surprise he told me I 
was on the wrong side of the river, and that the British had a 
post at Dorchester. I had to retrace my course, and to swim 
the river again, where it was very narrow. I proceeded, and 
obtained the wa^ponis necessary to move the company of artil- 
lery, and that joined the Park of artillery. It so happened 
that I was ordered, with one six pounder, to join the advanced 
picket, near Bacon's bridge, and it cost me some effort to keep 
awake the whole night, after so much fatigue. Col. Stewart, 
of the Maryland Line, was the officer of the day, and came the 
grand rounds twice in the night, and complimented me on my 
vigilance. 

In a few days my boots were worn out, and I applied to 
Gen. Harrison for an order cm the quarter-master for a new 
pair^ he gave me the order; but said so scarce were the stores 
that unless Gen. Greene would endorse the order, I would get 
no boots — ^and that I must go to headquarters. I accordingly 
went; he was quartered in a large wooden building, a mile or 
more in the rear of the army. The first officer I saw when I 
got there, was his first aid. Major Burnet. He asked if I 
wished to see the General. I said ''yes, I have some business 
with the General," on which he desired me to sit down, and he 
would return to me. Having waited some time, I walked to 
the other door and saw General Greene for the first time, sit- 
ting at a table writing. I knew him by his regimentals, and 
went in. He accosted me, saying, ''you belong to the artillery, 
have you any business with me?'' I told him I had an order 
from Gen. Harrison for a pair of boots, which I wished him to 
endorse, or I would not get the boots. Looking at my boots, he 
said, "you have very good boots." On which I replied, I bor- 
rowed them that morning: on which he endorsed the order, 
and I made my bow and left him. He immediately followed 
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me, and overtaking me at the door said, ^^Lieutenant Brooke, I 
keep a roster of the officers of the army, and they are invited 
to dine with me in rotation, and you will be invited in your 
turn, — ^but whenever you are off duty, Mrs. Greene will be glad 
to see you/' This arose from the circumstance that Mrs. 
Greene on her way to join her husband, passed through my 
neighborhood and received some attentions at Smithfield, and 
New Post, the seat of Gen. Alexander Spotswood I was often 
at headquarters, on this invitation, and felt I was somewhat a 
pet of the General's. He was a man of most amiable feelings, 
and showed me marked kindness on one occasion. Gapt Sin- 
gleton, who was a great favorite of the General's, commanded 
the company to which I belonged; we lived in the same mar- 
quee, on the most amicable terms, until there was a difference 
between myself and Lieutenant Whitaker, a nephew of his. 
We were eating watermelons, when I said something that he 
so flatly contradicted, that I supposed he intended to say I lied ; 
on which I broke a half of a melon on his head, to which he 
said, '^Brooke, you did not think I meant to tell you you lied?" 
I said, ^If you did not, I am sorry I broke the melon on your 
head," and there it ended. But his uncle, I presume, did not 
think it ought to have ended there. Whitaker had fought a 
duel going out with a Capt Blair, of the Pennsylvania line, 
and wounded him, which made him, at least in appearance, a 
little arrogant, and our difference was the talk of the camp. 

I had been appointed by Gen. Greene, quartermaster of the 
Park of Artillery, on the express condition that I should not 
lose my rank in the line ; as I did not come into the army to go 
into the staff; and having two duties to perform, I was very 
attentive to that in the line. On one morning when troop beat, 
I was delayed and did not get on parade till the roll was at 
least half called, on which Capt. Singleton asked me, in a rude 
voice, why I was not on parade sooner? to which I replied, '^I 
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waited for my boots, and did not come here in gown and 
slippers/' looking at his nephew in that dress. On which he 
said, be should take another notice of me at another time. The 
men being discharged, I said to Capt. Singleton, that as long as I 
thought him my friend, I should have taken a rebuke from him 
kindly, but as I was now to consider him in a different light, 
whenever he meant to rebuke me, he must do it through a 
court martial ; that I understood my duty, and was not afraid 
of a court martial ; on which he said he would do so, but never 
did. After this, we lived together, but never spoke but on 
duty. I had served with Col. Laurence, who commanded the 
light infantry in the line, for many weeks; no hint had been 
given that my staff-office had been neglected; its duties were 
discharged by the Sergeant Major of the Park, in my absence. 
No objection had been made by Captain Singleton to the per- 
formance of my duty in the line; until the company was or- 
dered to join the light infantry, under Gen. Wayne, to take 
possession of Charleston on the expected evacuation of it by 
Gen. Leslie. This was a highly desirable service, and Capt. 
Singleton seeing me preparing to go, said, 'Tou cannot go, 
sir, you are quartermaster of the Park.'' I replied, '1 have 
served in the light infantry before, under Col. Laurence, and 
no objection was made; but I will go to headquarters and re- 
sign that office, rather than not go." 

Well, I went to head quarters, and there it was that General 
Greene befriended me against the influence of my Captain. I 
stated to him Capt. Singleton's objections to my marching 
with the company, to join the light infantry, under General 
Wayne. He said he was sorry that any such difficulty should 
have been made; '%ut go into the Adjutant General's office," 
(who was Col. Harmer, afterwards Gen. Harmer,) ^^and get a 
copy of the order appointing you quartermaster of the Park, 
and show it to Capt. Singleton ;" which I did, and that put an 
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end to all difficulty, as the order contained the express condi- 
tion that I should not lose my rank in the line. 

No objection was made to my brother, who was Brigade 
Major to the Park, and we both marched with the company to 
join the light infantry under General Wayne. No officer took 
better care of his troops, and after crossing the Ashley river, 
he marched us to the Cooper river, to the house, I think, of 
CoL Wright, who was a refugee; where we were sumptuously 
entertained, and from his balcony saw the British fleet lying 
before Charleston. 

In the evening, one of the videttes came in and informed Gen- 
eral Wayne, that the post called the quarter-house, had been 
reinforced by four hundred men. This was seven miles from 
Charleston ; a canal was cut there from the Ashley to the Cooper 
river and two redoubts erected, and the post secured by other 
fortifications. On the receipt of this information the troops 
were ordered under arms, and we marched down opposite the 
quarter-house, within hail of the British sentinels, and en- 
camped in a wood. A flag came out, and as we understood. 
General Leslie informed General Wayne that he was about to 
evacuate the town, and, if his rear was pressed, it might be 
burnt; that if a signal was.flred when the troops commenced 
their march the British troops would be before them, so as 
to avoid any conflict. Accordingly a six pounder was flred the 
next morning at daybreak, and we commenced our march for 
Charleston; the quarter-house was evacuated when we passed 
it, and in a long open lane we saw the British troops before us. 
We soon arrived at the Homwork, where we halted on the 
draw-bridge, near the gate, which was locked; but Captain 
Revely leaped over the wall and found the key on the lock, 
opened the door, and we marched into the town ; found all the 
doors and windows shut, and a British picket still at the state- 
house, which on the approach of Captain Revely at the head 
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of his company of Maryland light infantry, moved off to the 
shipping. 

General Greene, with Washington's regiment, came in the 
next day, and the army came down the Ashley river, crossed 
at Wappoo cut, and encamped on James' Island, opposite 
Charleston, where the Maryland line, hearing that the pre- 
liminary articles of peace had been signed by the British Com- 
missioners, and believing the war over and their enlistment 
at an end, mutinied. General Greene crossed the Ashley river 
on hearing it, found them on parade, with their knapsacks, as 
if the ^'General" had beat, and ready to march off, as if they 
were discharged from service. He immediately addressed 
them, assuring them we had no certain intelligence that the 
war was over and declaring that he would compel them to 
return to duty, by the troops that remained firm to their post; 
and at last prevailed on them to ground their arms, and sub- 
mit A few of the ring-leaders were apprehended and, with 
ropes around their necks, were drummed out of camp. 

The artillery to which I belonged remained in Charleston, 
where we were kindly and hospitably treated, especially my- 
self, by Mr. Frank Kinlaw, who resided at Kinlaw Court; he 
had been a member of Congress, and married a Miss Walker, 
of Albemarle county, Va. So kind was he to me, that he 
invited me to go with him to his estate, near Georgetown, and 
had provided horses, etc. 

When the artillery company, to which I belonged, was or- 
dered under Col. Posey, with the rest of the Virginia troops, 
to go to Savannah to take possession of it, on its evacuation by 
Col. Browne, Capt. Singleton, who commanded the company, 
and my brother, with Lieut. Southall and Lieut. Whitaker, got 
leave to return to Virginia, and left the company under the 
command of Capt. Lieut. Booker and myself. On our march 
to Savannah, Capt. Alexander Parker, who commanded the 
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veteran company of light infantry^ and myself, asked leave of 
CoL Posey to visit a Capt Day, of the South Carolina line, 
who resided on the road; which was granted, on condition that 
we should overtake the troops the next day, which was a 
march of forty miles, through sandy roads, in the month of 
April, in that climate. 

On arriving in Savannah, the infantry under CoL Posey 
went four miles below to Thunderbolt, and were quartered 
there, while the company of artillery was stationed at Fort 
Wayne, on a point below the town. In Savannah we were 
most hospitably treated; I mean the officers who remained in 
town. I felt myself especially noticed; I visited several fam- 
ilies, among them Mr. Clay's; he had been a wealthy mer- 
chant, and sometime before was a member of Congress. He 
and his family were particularly kind to me. I gallanted his 
daughters, one of whom, Nancy, was very handsome. She 
was about sixteen years of age — ^but I had no serious inten- 
tions. On taking my leave of Savannah, I was left in the 
room with her by her parents, but said nothing. She after- 
wards jilted a Mr. Fontaine of Virginia, and married Major 
Deveau. Fontaine, in despair, went into the army, and in St 
Clair's defeat threw himself among the Indians, and was 
killed. 

In Savannah we had balls and dinner parties. There came 
some English officers from St. Augustine, on flag, with whom 

I associated ; one a Capt. Car, I think. We met in the billiard 
room, and at Mr. Eustace's, who gave parties. I was at the 
wedcUng of Major Habersham with Miss Walton, the daughter 
of Judge Walton: the entertainment was singular; it was at 

II o'clock in the day, a collation of fruits, wine, and salt fish, 
&c I was invited to go into the country with him to a Mr. 
Gibbs', a few miles from the town, where, having got leave, I 
spent some very pleasant days. 
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In Savannah, when invited out, we lived sumptuously; — 
we had breakfast in the morning, luncheon at 11 o'clock, din- 
ner at two, tea and coffee in the evening, and a hot supper 
at night While in Savannah the troops were ordered to an 
Indian treaty at Augusta, and we were ordered to turn out 
with whiskers and moustaches; this I was too young to do, 
being then not nineteen years old; but I used some black 
pomatum, such as the Hession jagers used, and smeared my 
face, so as to look very ferocious. The Indians were greatly 
frightened by their defeat by General Wayne. The night 
they surprised him, he had given orders that none of them 
should be captured, that no quarter should be given; yet six- 
teen of them were captured by Captain Scott's company of 
the Virginia line ; and General Wayne, seeing them next morn- 
ing, ordered them to be bayonetted; which was deemed by 
some great cruelty; but General Wayne's force not being so 
strong as Colonel Browne's, in Savannah, he was obliged to 
change his position every night, lest he should be surprised 
by him ; and the Indians, who were spies upon his camp, were 
constantly giving Browne information where he was; but 
after the defeat and massacre of the sixteen, they quitted the 
country; they refused to come to any treaty at Augusta, where 
we were to come, and the corps I belonged to, with the rest of 
the troops under Col. Posey, were ordered back to Charleston, 
where we remained till August, when the company to which I 
belonged, and between three and four hundred of the infantry, 
and fourteen officers, including myself, belonging to different 
corps, embarked on board ship for Virginia. We were so long 
at sea (we were four-and-twenty days out of sight of land) 
that it was thought in Virginia that we were bst. Having 
arrived at Hampton, we were most hospitably treated by a 
Mr. King (who I afterwards knew in the Legislature) and 
others. After remaining at Hampton three or four days, 
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myself and four other officers were put on board a pilot boat, 
and came up to Richmond, while the other officers and troops 
went up in other vessels. When arrived at Richmond, I paid 
the company off a portion of their pay, which I got of the 
deputy paymaster, Dunscomb; and then gave them their dis- 
charges. I then left Richmond for Smithfield, my home, in a 
chariot loaned me by Mr. Henry Banks, to take a Mrs. Taylor 
from Norfolk to Fredericksburg. When we got opposite to 
Smithfield, I left Mrs. Taylor, took my knapsack, and walked 
to the house, and found the family at supper. To describe the 
feelings of joy with which they greeted me, (believing that I 
had been lost at sea,) would be very difficult 

The Smithfield family at this time consisted of a kind and 
excellent father; an amiable mother-in-law, who had one son, 
William, who when he came to man's estate studied law, was 
successful in his practice, died young, and left an amiable fam- 
ily; my whole brothers. Dr. Laurence Brooke, and Robert 
Brooke, and my twin brother John. 

Dr. Brooke who had studied medicine at Edinburgh, as I 
have before mentioned, had now commenced the practice of 
physic My brother Robert, who had also been educated at 
EcUnburgh, where he had studied law under Professor Miller, 
had resumed the study, and was preparing to commence the 
practice of the law when I arrived. 

My twin brother John, endeared to me by the hardships and 
dangers of three campaigns, like myself, had no profession, 
though some time after he began to study law; got a license, 
and began the practice of the law; was successful, and be- 
came a member of the House of Delegates from his county 
of Stafford several times. He married a most amiable and 
excellent lady, and died about the year 1822, leaving a dis- 
tingolshed family,--one of whom, his son Frank, was kiDed in 
the Florida war, under Colonel Taylor, now President of the 
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United States. His son Henry is now a distinguished lawyer 
at the bar of the Court of Appeals ; and married Virginia, the 
daughter of the late Judge Henry St George Tucker, some- 
time President of the Court of Appeals. 

My only sister married Fontaine Maury, though she had 
been courted by Capt. William Washington, afterwards Gen- 
eral William Washington, Major Churchill Jones, of Washing- 
ton's regiment, and several others. Fontaine Maury was the 
youngest son of Fontaine Maury, the Huguenot, who came to 
this country after the repeal of the Edict of Nantes. 

Now what shall I say of myself? The war was over, and 
it was time that I should look to some other profession than 
that of arms; I was not quite twenty years of age, and like 
other young men of the time, having an indulgent father, who 
permitted me to keep horses, I wasted two or three years in 
fox-hunting, and sometimes in racing; was sometimes at 
home for three or four weeks at a time. My father had an 
excellent family library, I was fond of reading history, read 
Hume's History of England, Robertson's History of Charles 
V, some of the British poets, Shakspeare, Dryden, Pope, etc., 
and most of the literature of Queen Anne's reign, and even 
Blackstone's Commentaries, before I had determined to study 
law. Having resolved at last to pursue some profession, my 
brother Dr. Brooke prevailed upon me to study medicine; I 
read his books with him for about twelve months, when my 
brother Robert would say to me, "Frank, you have missed your 
path and had better study law." I soon after took his advice, 
and commenced the study of the law with him, and in 1788 
I applied for a license to practice law. There were at that 
time in Virginia only three persons authorized to grant li- 
censes: they were the Attorney General, Mr. Innes, Mr. Ger- 
man Baker, and CoL John Taylor, of Caroline; all distin- 
guished lawyers. I was examined by Mr. Baker, at Richmond, 
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and obtained his signature to my license. I then applied to 
the Attorney General, Mr. Innes, to examine me; but he was 
always too much engaged, and I returned home. In a few 
days after I received a letter from my old army friend, Gap- 
tain Wm. Barret, at Washington's regiment, informing me 
that he had seen the Attorney General, who expressed great 
regret that he had not had it in his power to examine his 
friend Mr. Brooke; but that he had talked with Mr. Baker, 
and was fully satisfied of his competency, and if he would 
send his license down to Richmond he would sign it I accord- 
ingly sent the license to him and he signed it, by which I be- 
came a lawyer. I afterwards returned to my brother's office 
and applied myself more than I had done to the doctrine of 
pleading, etc 

Early in 1788, I went to Morgantown, in the northwestern 
comer of the state, then somewhat an Indian country; Vir- 
ginia being compelled to keep her scouts and rangers to de- 
fend the inhabitants on our frontier; though the Indians still 
made frequent inroads, and killed and carried off five fam- 
ilies at the Dunkard Bottom, on Gheat river, twenty miles to 
the east of Morgantown. I had commenced the practice of 
the law in the counties of Monongalia, at Morgantown, and 
Harrison, at Glarksburg. Soon after the district courts were 
established, and two of the Judges of the district court, Judges 
Mercer and Parker, came to Morgantown to hold a court there, 
when I received from the Attorney General, Mr. Innes, a com- 
mission as Attorney for the Commonwealth of that District; 
he having at that time the power to grant commissions to all 
Commonwealth's Attorneys, in the Districts and Counties of 
the State. 

I continued the practice of the law in that country for a 
little more than two years, during which time I became ac- 
quainted with Albert Gallatin, from whom I not long ago 
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received a letter, written in his eighty-eighth year, which is 
here inserted: 

New York, 4th March, 1847. 
My Dear Sir: 

Although you were pleased, in your favour of December 
last, to admire the preservation of my faculties, these are in 
truth sadly impaired — I cannot work more than four hours 
a day, and I write with great difficulty. Entirely absorbed in 
a subject which engrossed all my thoughts and all my feelings, 
I was compelled to postpone answering the numerous letters I 
receive, unless they imperiously required immediate attention. 
I am now making up my arrears. 

But though my memory fails me for recent transactions, it 
is unimpaired in reference to my early days — I have ever pre- 
served a most pleasing recollection of our friendly intercourse 
almost sixty years ago, and followed you in your long and 
respectable judiciary career — ^less stormy, and probably happier 
than mine. I am, as you presumed, four years older than 
yourself, bom 29th of January, 1761, and now in my eighty- 
eighth, growing weaker every month, but with only the in- 
firmities of age. For all chronical diseases I have no faith in 
physicians, consult none, and take no physic whatever. — ^With 
my best wishes that your latter days may be as smooth, as 
healthy and as happy as my own, I remain in great truth, 

Your friend, 

Albert Gallatin. 

Hon'ble Francis Brooke, 
Richmond. 

I returned to Eastern Virginia, and went to settle at Tappa- 
hannock, and practiced law in Essex and the Northern Neck, 
with Bushrod Washington, afterwards Judge of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, Alexander Campbell, a distin- 
guished lawyer, and the old Scotch lawyer Warden, etc 

In that year, the year 1790, I sometimes visited my friends 
at Smithfield; paid my addresses to Mary Randolph Spots- 
wood, the eldest daughter of General Spotswood and Mrs. 
Spotswood, the only whole niece of General Washington. Our 
attachment had been a very early one. Her father frequently 
sent to Smithfield for me when I was only thirteen years of 
age; my father would complain, but always permitted me to 
go. I would find the General, about daylight in the morning, 
with his fine horses drawn out, and his fox-hounds, and, as I 
was an excellent horseman, would mount me upon one of his 
most spirited horses, and often range through the country 
and woods, where I now live. He knew his daughter was very 
much attached to me, but though succeeding in my profession, 
I was but poor, and he had great objections to the match. 
After some time, however, when I had gone back to Tappa- 
hannock, finding his daughter's attachment too strong to be 
overcome, though she had been courted by others, he con- 
sented to our union. 

She was sixteen in June, and we were married in October 
following, at Nottingham, in the year 1791. Her form could 
not be excelled; her face, when lighted with a smile, was 
brilliant, though her features were not regular; she had bril- 
liant teeth and luxuriant brown hair; she had been highly 
educated by a Mrs. Heam, an English lady, who lived in the 
family several years. The General was more attentive to the 
education of his daughters than to that of his sons. He and 
his brother, John Spotswood, had been much neglected by their 
guardian at Eton, in England, and were badly educated ; they 
returned to Virginia, and when General Spotswood arrived of 
age, in 1772, he possessed 150,000 acres of land in the three 
counties of Orange, Spotsylvania and Culpeper; it was an 
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entailed estate which descended to him from his grandfather, 
Governor Spotswood. His father's executor prevailed on the 
Legislature to permit him to sell 70,000 acres of it; he him- 
self afterwards, and before I belonged to his family, sold to 
Gen. Henry Lee twenty odd thousand acres, above Fredericks- 
burg; he also sold 40,000 acres of leased land to James Somer- 
ville, of Fredericksburg. He possessed also iron works; a 
foundry established by Governor Spotswood, which yielded an 
income of 6,000 pounds per annum, and which was broken up 
by his father's executor. 

The General was neglectful of his affairs and was better 
fitted for the army than for the pursuits of civil life. He 
commanded the second regiment at the battle of Brandywine; 
and, it was said by a British writer, one Smith, that it was 
the only regiment that left the field of battle in good order. 
He was again in the battle of Germantown, where his brother, 
Captain Spotswood, being badly wounded, was thought to be 
dead; whereupon he sent in his resignation to General Wash- 
ington, having made a contract with his brother, when they 
entered the army, that if either should be killed, the survivor 
should return home to take care of the two families. When 
it was known that Captain Spotswood was still alive, a pris- 
oner in Philadelphia, he wished to return to his command in 
the army; but General Washington replied to his letter to 
this effect, that he could not be reinstated in his former com- 
mand, because many officers had been promoted after his res- 
ignation. He was soon after appointed a Brigadier General, 
by the State of Virginia, to command the Legion to be raised 
in Virginia. During Arnold's invasion, in 1780, he com- 
manded a brigade of militia, called out to oppose General 
Arnold. General Spotswood spent a great deal of his fortune 
in the army; and representing a claim for his land, before a 
committee of the Senate of Virginia, I heard General Meade, 
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who was a member of that committee, say that he knew the 
fact that while the army of the North was naked of clothing, 
General Spotswood had clothed his whole regiment out of his 
own pocket in Philadelphia. 

Happily married, with good prospects, we lived together 
thirteen years, when she died the 6th of January, 1803, after 
the birth of her youngest daughter, Mary Randolph. She left 
four children: John, her eldest, Robert, Elizabeth, and Mary 
Randolph. Elizabeth was unhappily killed by the oversetting 
of a stage. John studied medicine, and in the year 1826 was 
appointed a deputy surgeon in the Navy; went out in the 
Brandytoine^ with General La Fayette, to France, where he 
had been before; has remained in the navy ever since, and is 
now fleet-surgeon in the Chinese seas. Robert was educated 
at West Point, was appointed a Lieutenant of the Engineer 
Corps; soon resigned, and studied law; began the practice at 
Charlottesville, went to Staunton, has been twice married, and 
has a family of eight children. He was twice elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Delegates, from Augusta; was a good 
speaker, and popular with the House; his family increasing, 
he declined public life, and is now president of the branch of 
the Valley Bank, at Staunton. 

Mary Randolph was married in 1827 to Dr. Edmund Berke- 
ley, of Hanover; and after many changes of situation, went to 
Staunton, where she now resides, and has a family of eight 
children. 

The shock I received on the death of my wife I cannot well 
describe; but my father had left me a legacy better than 
property, his fine alacrity of spirits (God bless him), which 
have never forsaken me; and in the sunmier afterwards I 
was advised to go to the Virginia Springs, and began to look 
out for another wife, to supply the place to my children of 
their mother. While at the Warm Springs, with Mr. Giles 
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and some others, a carriage arrived with ladies; there is 
something in destiny, for as soon as I took hold of the hand 
of Mary Champe Carter (though I had seen her before and 
admired her very much), I felt that she would amply supply 
the place of my lost wife. I began my attentions to her from 
that moment In person and in face she was very beautiful 
Mr. Jefferson said of her, ^^that she was the most beautiful 
woman he had ever seen, either in France or this country." 
Her sister Nancy, who married Governor Troup, of Georgia, 
was tiiought by some equally handsome. Mary Champe had 
brilliant teeth and beautiful dark hair; but her beauty was 
not her only charm ; her soft and feminine manners were still 
more attractive. 

On our return to Fredericksburg, I seriously addressed her, 
and though I had powerful rivals, I soon found that I had 
won her affections. As I had children, however, her mother 
and her relations were rather opposed to my pretensions, but 
their objections were overcome, when they found that our 
attachment was reciprocal ; and we were married on the 14th 
of February following. Though she had little fortune, her 
father having left her 1,500 pounds in officer's certifioates, 
(and the half of his plate, on the death of her mother, which 
by the way she never received,) I had a renewed prospect for 
happiness. We settled and lived in a small house near her 
mother's, in Fredericksburg; from there we sent John and 
Robert to school, to Mr, Wilson, until after the birth of her 
first son, which she lost. I had built a small brick house with 
a shed to it, and a brick floor, in the country — ^her mother and 
sister went to Boston — when tiiey returned she agreed to come 
into the country to live in that small house; the farm was a 
small one and worn out; as I was seldom at home, she had 
the trouble of planting the hedges, attending to laying off the 
garden, planting the fruit and house trees, and was frequently 
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at home by herself for five or six weeks at a time. She was 
always very kind to the parents of her step children, for when 
Mrs. Spotswood's old cook, Juno, was worn out nearly, they 
expressed the desire to have our cook, Belissa, who was an 
excellent one ; she readily gave up Belissa to them, and took a 
girl, little more than seventeen years of age, into the kitchen. 
She was a kind and affectionate step-mother, and her step- 
children were very much attached to her. When John had 
gone to Carlisle College, and then to Philadelphia, and often 
wrote to me to send him more money, and I being straitened, 
then she would say, "Send him the money, if you are obliged to 
sell one of the negroes." When Mary Randolph was sent to 
her by her grandmother, she expressed as much anxiety for 
her education as if she had been her own child, and when she 
grew to a proper age, had a music-master in the house always, 
and instructed her herself; although she was no performer, 
she understood music very well. 

In 1806, when her health was very delicate and she was 
advised to go to the Springs, she carried Robert with her, then 
six years of age; he had had the ague and fever, but recov- 
ered at the Springs. We lived forty-two years together very 
happily, when on the 25th of October, 1846, she expired. She 
was a sincere Christian, and a quarter of an hour before her 
death, while I held her feeble hand in mine, she looked up at 
me and said, '1 am not frightened, I am in no pain, take care 
of ours," — there she stopped. A short time afterwards when 
Mrs. Hemdon, the wife of Dr. Hemdon, who was here attend- 
ing her, wanted to bathe her lips with cold water, she held 
out one of her hands and said, "I want nothing more in this 
world," and expired. She had chosen a burial place; I wrote 
the epitaph which is engraved upon her tombstone; it is as 
follows : 
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(A small but grateful tribute of my heart to one whom I 
had loved so well and long. ) 

"SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OP 

MARY CHAMPE BROOKE, 

THE WIFE OF JUDGE BROOKE; 

She expired on the 26th of October, 1846, 

IN THE 68th year OF HER AGE. 

She never was excelled in virtue, or any of those endearing 
qualities which made her an affectionate wife, and devoted 
mother!'' 

She left two children, Francis and Helen. Francis married 
Ella, the youngest daughter of Colonel Ambler. She is a most 
amiable wife and mother; they have three sons. Helen mar- 
ried most unfortunately, her husband was governed by noth- 
ing but passion ; treated her very cruelly, and she was forced 
to apply for a divorce to the Legislature, which she obtained, 
and now lives with me; and he, like the base Judean, '^threw 
away a pearl richer than all his tribe.'' She has a little girl, 
Mary Champe, called after her grandmother. 

My native state conferred many offices upon me. I repre- 
sented the county of Essex in 1794 and '95, in the House of 
Delegates. In 1796, my brother John having married, and 
declined the practice of the law, I removed from Tappahan- 
nock to Fredericksburg, to finish the law business he and my 
brother Robert had left. In 1800 I was elected to the Senate 
of the State, and in 1804, while speaker of the Senate, I was 
elected a Judge of the General Court, (as my commission will 
show,) and of course rode the districts of the District Courts, 
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until the Circuit Courts were established; when I was assigned 
to this circuit, beginning at Goochland, going to Richmond, 
Hanover, Essex, Caroline and Spotsylvania, until 1811, when 
I was elected Judge of the Court of Appeals, of which I was 
President eight years, and where I have continued ever since. 
In 1831 I was again elected a Judge of the Court of Appeals, 
under the New Constitution. 

My military appointments were as follows: In the year 
1796 I was appointed Major of a Battalion of Cavalry, an* 
nexed to the second division of the militia. In 1800 I was 
appointed Lieut. Colonel Commandant of the Second regiment 
of cavalry, in the second division of the militia. Col. Tom 
Mann Randolph having resigned. In 1802 I was appointed 
Brigadier General of the First Brigade and Second Division 
of the Militia. 

Though I had married into two families that had been 
among the wealthiest in Virginia it did not profit me very 
much; for though General Spotswood was a devoted father- 
in-law, he had not much to give me. He gave to his daugh- 
ter, when we went to Tappahannock, a small servant girl, who 
soon after died; he gave me a bill of exchange upon Charles- 
ton, drawn by Major Churchill Jones, which helped me to pur- 
chase an old house in Tappahannock, which was repaired by 
two of my father's mechanics. In the meantime he wrote a 
letter to my father, saying that if he would give me ten 
negroes, of a particular description, he would give me, at his 
death, an equal share with die rest of his children of his 
property. My father had delivered some of the negroes before 
his death, and the General insisted that I should sue his execu- 
tor for the rest of them; and I brought a suit in the high 
Court of Chancery, and got a decree for them; in the record 
of which suit General Spotswood's letter and my father's reply 
to it can be found. After General Spotswood's death, he hav- 
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ing left nothing by his will to me, or any of my family, I 
brought a suit against his executor, in the Chancery Court at 
Fredericksburg, upon the contract; but the delays of the law 
were so great at the time that I compromised the suit with 
the executor, to which course my counsel, the late Judge Stan- 
ard, thinking that I had made a bad compromise, was very 
much opposed. The executor gave me an order for three 
thousand dollars on the suit which General Spotswood had 
in the Federal Court (which suit General Spotswood had 
against the securities of his guardian,) which ultimately I re- 
ceived. The executor also conveyed to me one hundred and 
fifty acres of land, which lies near me. 

I personally knew, (as well as so young a man could know,) 
all the eminent military characters of the revolution, with 
the exception of Alexander Hamilton and General Knox. I 
knew Washington, Greene and Gates — I knew Washington in 
my boyhood. He came to Smithfield with General Spotswood, 
in 1773, 1 think it was. He was then a Colonel in the British 
army. I remember his dress; he wore a deep blue coat, a 
scarlet waistcoat, trimmed with a gold chain, and buckskin 
small clothes, boots, spurs, and sword; he had with him a 
beautiful greyhound, was fond of the sports of the field, and 
proposed to my father, who had a tame deer, to try if the 
greyhound could not catch him; to which my fatiier assented, 
and after leaping over the yard palings, they went through 
the garden where they leaped the palings again; when the 
deer turned towards the river he got a start of the grey- 
hound, and got into the river before he could catch him. Gen- 
eral Washington was afterwards at Smithfield two or three 
times; he was fond of horses, my father had some excellent 
ones, so had Cren! Spotswood; they took the horses to the road, 
and mounted the boys upon them, to try their speed. General 
Washington, in the year 1774, came to Fredericksburg to re- 
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view the independent companies. After the review they gave 
him a collation in the old market-house^ where he had all the 
boys of a large grammar school, of which I was one, brought 
to him; gave them a drink of punch, patted them upon their 
heads, and asked them if they could fight for their country. 
After the war he frequently came to Fredericksburg, where 
his mother resided, and his only sister, Mrs. Lewis. He at- 
tended the ball of the 22nd of February, opened it by dancing 
a minuet with some lady, then danced cotillions and country 
dances; was very gallant and always attached himself, by his 
attentions, to some one or more of the most beautiful and at- 
tractive ladies at the balls. The next day, his friends gave 
him a dinner, at which, after the cloth was removed and the 
wine came on, a Mr. Jack Stewart (who had been a Clerk 
of the House of Delegates) , a great vocalist, was called upon 
for a song; and he sung one from the novel of ^'Roderick Ran- 
dom,^' which was a very amusing one. General Washington 
laughed at it very much and encored it The next day, when 
I went to his sister's to introduce strangers to him, I found 
him one of the most dignified men of the age. While he was 
President of the United States, at the instance of my father- 
in-law. General Spotswood, he offered me the collector's office 
at Tappahannock, but I preferred my profession and declined 
it; though the office at that time was a very lucrative one. 
Washington was undoubtedly a great man, and there was a 
sublimity in his greatness which exceeded that of any of the 
great men of ancient or modem history. 

I have said before of General Greene that I was in some 
degree a pet of his, and I have assigned the cause why I was 
so. Being a good deal at headquarters, I knew him to be an 
amiable and excellent domestic character; he was devoted to 
his wife amid all the danger and excitement of war. And the 
elder Judge Tucker told me this anecdote of him; that after 
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the battle of Guilford, and the retreat to the Iron Works, the 
General discovered that he had no bed; he invited him to take 
a part of his, and in the morning, when Tucker awaked, he 
found him admiring his wife's picture which hung round his 
neck. He was much beloved by the army; was cautious not to 
engage in battle, unless there was a prospect of crippling or 
defeating the enemy. There is a letter in Johnson's life of 
him, from General Washington, after the battle of Eutaw 
Spring, which begins: "I rejoice, my dear General, that you 
have, at length, gained a victory," etc. I loved him, and to the 
page of history consign his memory. I did not know Gen. 
Gates in the Army, but after the peace he resided twelve 
months in Fredericksburg, and being fond of young company, 
I frequently saw him; his manners were very fine. He had 
served in the British army, was, I have no doubt, an excellent 
camp officer, acquainted with tactics in the drill, but not quali- 
fied to command an army. 

I have said that I knew also the leading civil characters 
of that period. I knew Mr. Jefferson very well. The first 
time I saw him was at the magazine at Westham, above Rich- 
mond, as I have mentioned before, — I was afterwards often 
at Monticello, and saw much of him there; and while he was 
President of the United States. He was a man of easy and 
ingratiating manners ; he was very partial to me, and I corre- 
sponded with him while I was Vice-President of the Society 
of the Cincinnati; he wished the funds of that society to be 
appropriated to his central college, near Charlottesville, and 
on one occasion I obtained an order from a meeting of the 
society to that effect; but in my absence the order was re- 
scinded, and the funds appropriated to the Washington Col- 
lege, at Lexington, to which General Washington had given 
his shares in the James River Company, which the State had 
presented him with. Mr. Jefferson never would discuss any 
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proposition if you differed with him, for he said he thought 
discussion rather rivetted opinions than changed them. When 
I was elected Speaker of the Senate of Virginia he sent me 
his parliamentary Manual, with a very flattering note wafered 
in it, which is now in the possession of my son Robert Of 
Mr. Madison I personally did not know as much; his manners 
were not so fine or insinuating as Mr. Jefferson's; he was 
devoted to Mr. Jefferson, but differed with him in some re- 
spects; he never shunned discussion, but courted it — ^told 
many excellent anecdotes of times past — ^and was among the 
purest and ablest statesmen we ever had. I knew Mr. Mon- 
roe; practiced law with him, and I think, though a slow man, 
he possessed a strong mind and excellent judgment. When I 
was at York, in 1824, with General La Fayette, Mr. Calhoun, 
then Secretary of War, was there, and I asked him the ques- 
tion whether it was the President Monroe, or his Cabinet, 
who were in favor of that passage in his message which de- 
clared to the Holy Alliance that America would not be indif- 
ferent to any attempt to aid the Spanish Government to pre- 
vent the enfranchisement of the South American Provinces, 
then at war with Spain ; and he replied that it was the Presi- 
dent's own sentiment, and that though he was a slow man, 
yet give him time and he was a man of the best judgment he 
had ever known. 

This Narrative has been written, or dictated, by snatches, 
at different times, and may therefore contain some repetitions, 
and I may have omitted some things that ought to be in it; 
but my recollections are too numerous for me to record them 
all, and I believe I have given a sufficient number of them to 
answer my purpose — ^to gratify my family and friends — ^and I 
will now rest 
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W 



HEN elevated Worth commands Esteem, 
Each glowing Heart surrenders to the Claim, 

And pregnant Genius, brooding o'er the Theme, 
Inscribes his Honours on the Roll of Fame. 



There Truth recorded by the artless Lay, 
On Time's swift Pinions posts with equal Pace; 

The dazling Wonder we admire to day. 
Shall shine unsullied to the latest Race. 

8 

But when some Miscreant eminently vile. 
Springs into place, and blindly arm'd with power; 

Presuming on his privilege to spoil. 
Betrays a keen impatience to devour : 



When smother'd Rancour gnawing at the Heart, 
Is rob'd in Smiles, the Villain's worst disguise; 

Or couch'd beneath the triple Shield of Art, 
Arrests th' unguarded Victim by surprise: 



When beggar'd Realms impress a damn'd Delight, 
And guiltless Anguish feasts the recreant Mind, 

When the base Plunderer of a Brother's Right 
Enjoys triumphant Mischief he design'd : 
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Conflicting Passions thro' the Bosom roll, 
Indignant Virtue stabs with every groan; 

To sovereign Vengeance we consign the Soul, 
But on the cursed Carcase wreak our own. 



B what has Candour to commend? 

Or purblind Friendship to secure thy Fame? 
When rig'rous Justice prosecutes the Fiend, 

And strips thee bare to everlasting Shame. 

8 

Think not, ah think not with thy wonted Art, 
To foil stem Justice in her vigorous Chace ; 

To hide the keen Conviction of the Heart, 
Or with dissembled Virtue bronze thy face: 

9 

Attend with Reverence, nor by Heav'n ! presume 
To forge a Smile or wink away a Tear; 

Nor doze* thy haggar^d Conscience, while thy Doom 

By kind Anticipation strikes thee here. 

10 

B Where's thy Wisdom? Where's thy Pride? 

Consider, can'st thou wish to be forgiven? 
To launch thy brittle Bark on Folly's Tide, 

And madly dare the Menac'd Blast of Heaven? 



*Dose, drug. 
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11 

Was every Avenue to Fortune clos'd 

But that forbidden Path, which led to Shame? 
Or was thy black malignant Heart disposed 

To try the hazard of a damning Game? 

12 

Nay I will ask thee, did'st thou not aspire 
Like Rome's fierce Tyrant, nobly to destroy? 

To glut thy Vengeance with a World on fire. 
And wing wide Havock with infernal Joy? 

18 

Base Ingrate ! how insatiate was thy Rage ! 

What ranc'rous Demon nurs'd the foul Design? 
That erring Bounty could not ought assuage, 

Th' ebullient Malice of a Soul like thine. 

14 

Have we not lavished Lordships to thy Shrine, 
And cloy'd thine Avarice with too generous Food? 

But like the Idol of great Ammm!% Line, 
Thy savage Favour must be brib'd witti blood : 

16 

Were we not suppliant of thy poor Esteem? 

Mere Slaves, attendant on thy Gar of State; 
But while indulging the illusive Dream, 

Were doom'd the Martyrs of thy mean Deceit. 
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16 

Tell me proud Villain! shameless as thou art! 

Now thine opprobrious Conduct taints the Air ; 
Does not Remorse harass thy callous Heart, 

And pour a poison'd Flood of Anguish there? 

17 

Does Conscience whisper Daggers to thy Mind, 

Or pain'd Contrition hail thy foul Offence? 
Whene'er you mingle with abus'd Mankind, 

Or when the Eye of Virtue frowns thee thence. 

18 

Or if Reflection haunt thy dear Abode, 
Art thou not stung to Madness with the Guest? 

Does thy Soul sicken, when she plants the Goad 
Of griding Scorpions in thy blistered Breast? 

19 

Plunge to thy Heart's foul Core, I charge thee now. 
Wring out th' invenom'd Source of Mischief there ; 

Then if thou durst, erect a chearful Brow, 
And boldly bid Defiance to despair. 

20 

Can'st thou elaborate from the Mass of Crime 

One Gem of Worth, or ought to Worth allied? 
Inscribe the Wonder on the Tale of Time, , 

And throw the ponderous Wreck of Guilt aside. 
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21 

Nay should Compassion her Ablution rain, 

Or dove-eyed Charity incline to spare; 
Thy Conscious Bosom brooding o'er its bane. 

Would spawn inexorable Furies there. 

22 

Say Parricide! what Penance can atone, 

What neW Sensations thrill with awkward Smart? 
From dread Eternity to snatch a Groan, 

Or purge Pollution from thy leprous Heart? 

28 

Th' infectious Follies of a tainted Sire 
Entail Contagion on his wretched Race, 

Nor all the Wealth that Rapine can acquire. 
Shall screen his Offspring from deserved Disgrace. 

24 

Hie thee, poor Tyrant! to that happy Goal 
Where unsuccessful Malice may repose; 

Where Verres, Andros, from Resentment stole, 
Go share eternal Infamy with those. 

25 

Perhaps kind Pity then may sluice her Balm, 
While lowly wrapt in Death's umbrageous Wing; 

Perhaps thy Threnzy may possess a Calm, 
Defeat our Vengeance, and elude its Sting. 
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26 

O'er Life's last Ebbs, tho' nameless horrors roll. 
To One like thee, abandoned, unf orgiven, 

Tho' sharp the Conflict of that parting Soul, 
Which long maintained a desp'rate War with Heaven. 

27 

Yet trust me B not the Heart wrung Tear 

Shall snatch thy Name from obloquy below, 

Nor sore Repentance, which absolves thee there. 
Shall sooth the Vengeance of a mortal Foe. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE reader cannot enter on the succeeding journal to ad- 
vantage without first being acquainted with the object of 
the expedition^ the circumstances under which it was un- 
dertaken, and the route marked out for the army to pursue. 

In the month of June 1776 Gen. Schuyler was commissioned 
by Congress to invade Canada through the lakes — ^to take pos- 
session of Ticonderoga and Crown Point; and if practicable to 
proceed to St Johns and besiege that fortress. Should he suc- 
ceed in getting possession of these posts on the lakes, the way 
would be open to proceed on to Montreal and from thence to 
Quebec, the capital of Canada. 

General Washington calculating on the success of General 
Schuyler, and foreseeing that the whole force of Canada would 
be concentrated about Montreal, projected an expedition 
against Quebec, by a detachment from his camp before Boston, 
which was to march by the way of the Kennebeck river, and 
passing through the dreary wilderness lying between the set- 
tled parts of Maine and the St Lawrence, and crossing the 
rugged mountains and deep morasses which abound in that 
country, to penetrate into Canada about ninety miles below 
Montreal. 

The object proposed by this hardy enterprise was to take 
possession of Quebec, which all his accounts assured him was 
absolutely unable to hold out against any considerable force, 
and would probably surrender without firing a gun. 

This arduous enterprise was committed to Col. Arnold. 
About a thousand men consisting of New-England infantry, 
some volunteers,* and a company of artillery imder Captain 
Lamb, and three companies of riflemen were selected for the 
service. 



^G>loiid Burr, since Vice-President of the United States, was one of the volunteers. 
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Notwithstanding the utmost exertions that could possibly be 
made, the detachment could not commence their march until 
about the middle of September 1776. 

Mr. Stocking, a native of Chatham, in Connecticut, was one 
of the little band of patriots designed for this expedition. As 
he was a man capable of making judicious observations, and a 
good penman, he was probably appointed to keep a regular jour- 
nal of the events of each day during this distrrasing campaign. 

The detachment commenced their march from Cambridge, 
near Boston on the 28rd of September, at which time and 
place Mr. Stocking began his journal. 
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AS KEPT BY HIMSELF, DURING HIS LONG AND TEDIOUS MARCH 
THROUGH THE WILDERNESS TO QUEBEC, UNTIL HIS RETURN 
TO HIS NATIVE PLACE. 

ALL things being in readiness for our departure, we set 
out from Cambridge, near Boston, on the 13th Sept at 
sunset, and encamped at Mistick at eight o'clock at 
night. We were all in high spirits, intending to endure with 
fortitude, all the fatigues and hardships, that we might meet 
with in our march to Quebec. 
r'"^ September 14th^ This morning we began our march at 6 
o'clodc and at sunset encamped at Danvers, a place twenty 
miles distant from Mistick. 

The weather through the day was very sultry and hot for 
the season of the year. The country through which we passed 
appeared barren and but thinly inhabited. 

September 15th. This morning we marched very early, and 
encamped at night within five miles of Newbury Port. The in- 
habitants who visited us in our encampment expressed many 
good wishes for our success in our intended enterprise. 

September 16th. Zealous in the cause, and not knowing the 
hardships and distresses we were to encoimter, we as usual be- 
gan our march very early. — ^At eight o'clock we arrived at 
Newbury Port where we were to tarry several days and make 
preparations for our voyage. We were here to go on board 
vessels which we found lying ready to receive us, and carry us 
to the mouth of the Kennebeck. The mouth of the Kennebeck 
river is about thirty leagues to the eastward of Newbury Port. 

September 17th. We are still at Newbury Port and are or- 
dered to appear at a general review. 

We passed the review with much honor to ourselves. We 
manifested great zeal and animation in the cause of liberty 
and went through with the manual exercise with much al- 
acrity. 
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The spectators, who were very numerous, appeared much 
alfected. They probably thought we had many hardships to 
encounter and many of us should never return to our parents 
and families. 

September 18th. We this day embarked at six o'clock in the 
afternoon. Our fleet consisted of eleven sail, sloops and 
schooners. Our whole number of troops was 1100 — 11 com- 
panies of musketmen and three companies of riflemen. We 
hauled off into the road and got ready to weigh anchor in the 
morning if the wind should be favorable. 

September 19th. This morning we got under way with a 
pleasant breeze, our drums beating, fifes playing and colours 
flying. 

Many pretty Girls stood upon the shore, I suppose weeping 
for the departure of their sweethearts. 

At eleven o'clock this day we left the entrance of the harbor 
and bore away for Kennebeck river. In the latter part of the 
night, there came on a thick fog and our fleet was separated. 
At break of day we found ourselves in a most dangerous situa- 
tion, very near a reef of rocks. The rocks indeed appeared on 
all sides of us, so that we feared we should have been dashed 
to pieces on some of them. We were brought into this deplora- 
ble situation by means of liquor being dealt out too freely to 
our pilots. — Their intemperance much endangered their own 
lives and the lives of all tiie officers and soldiers on board ; but 
through the blessing of God we all arrived safe in Kennebeck 
river. 

September 20. This day was very pleasant, and with a gen- 
tle breeze we sailed and rowed 30 miles up the Kennebeck 
river. By the evening tide we floated within 6 miles of Fort 
Western, where we were obliged to leave our sloops and take 
to our bateaus. 
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September 21. This day we arrived at Fort Western, where 
we tarried until the 25th in order to make farther preparation 
for our voyage up the river, and our march through the wild- 
erness. 

While remaining in this place I was called to witness a 
scene which to me was awful and very affecting; the more so I 
presume as it was the first of the kind I ever beheld. A civil, 
well behaved and much beloved young man, belonging to Cap- 
tain Williams' company, was shot. He lived but about twelve 
hours, and died in great horror and agony of mind at the 
thought of going into eternity and appearing before his God 
and judge. He was from the north parish of New-London and 
had a wife and four or five children. 

The supposed murderer, was James McC!ormick. The cir- 
cumstances of his being out all night, and his guilty looks and 
actions, were pretty convincing proof against him. He was 
tryed by a Court-Martial and sentenced to be hanged until 
dead, his gallows erected, and all things prepared for his exe- 
cution. Our Chaplain conversed with him respecting his 
crime, the awful punishment he was soon to suffer, and the 
more awful .and never ending punishment that would await 
him in the eternal world if he did not repent and believe in 
Christ. He would not confess himself guilty of intentionally 
murdering the young man ; but that he intended to have killed 
his captain, with whom he had the night before a violent quar- 
rel. He was brought to the gallows, a prayer made, and the 
time for his execution almost arrived, when Colonel Arnold 
thought best to reprieve him and send him to General Wash- 
ington. I have been informed, that he died in gaol before the 
day of his execution arrived. 

September 25th. Early this morning, we embarked on 
board our batteaus and proceeded on our way. We labored 
hard through the day and found ourselves at night but about 7 
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miles from the place of our departure. The current began to 
be swift We encamped at night by the edge of a cornfield and 
fared very sumptuously. 

September 26th. This day we started very early and made 
our encampment at evening 4 miles below Fort Halifax. We 
began to experience great difficulty from the increasing rapid- 
ity of the current, and the water becoming shoal. 

September 27th. This day we carried our batteaus and 
baggage round Ticonnick falls. The land carriage was only 
about 40 rods. After launching in again and getting our pro- 
visions and baggage on board, we pushed against the streani 
on our way about three miles. 

September 28th. This day we proceeded 8 miles but with 
great difficulty. The stream was in some places very rapid 
and shoal, and in others so deep that those who dragged the 
boats were obliged to nearly swim. We encountered these 
hardships and fatigues with great courage and perseverance 
from the zeal we felt in the cause. When night came on, wet 
and fatigued as we were, we had to encamp on the cold ground. 
It was at this time that we inclined to think of the comfortable 
accommodations we had left at home. 

September 29th. This day we arrived to the second carry- 
ing place, called Skowhegan falls. Though this was only 60 rods 
over, it occasioned much delay and great fatigue. We had to 
ascend a ragged rock, near on 100 feet in height and almost 
perpendicular. Though it seemed as though we could hardly 
ascend it without any burden, we succeeded in dragging our 
batteaus and baggage up it. 

September 30th. After getting over the carrying place, we 
found the water more still. We proceeded 5 miles and at sun- 
down encamped in a most delightful wood, where I thought I 
could have spent some time agreeably in solitude, in contem- 
plating the works of nature. The forest was stripped of its 
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verdure, but still appeared to me beautiful. I thought that 
though we were in a thick wilderness, uninhabited by human 
beings, yet we were as much in the inunediate presence of our 
divine protector, as when in the crowded city. 

October 1st This day we proceeded with unusual perse- 
verance, but as the water was exceedingly rapid, we could ad- 
vance but slowly. It was but a small part of the way that any 
thing could be done by rowing, or setting. While one took the 
batteau by the bow, another kept hold of the stem to keep her 
from upsetting, or filling with water. Thus our fatigues 
seemed daily to encrease. But what we most dreaded was the 
frost and cold from which we began to suffer considerably. 

October 2d. This day we carried over Norridgewock falls, one 
mile and a quarter. At night we encamped at a place form- 
erly inhabited by the natives and afterwards by the French 
and Indians ; the former had erected a mass house for their de- 
votions, but had deserted it at the time the New England forces 
made great slaughter among them in the French war. A few 
inhabitants were now living here, who rendered us some as- 
sistance. The temple of worship contained some curiosities, 
such as crosses &c. We took up our lodgings here for the 
night and were much pleased wifli our accommodations. The 
place had the appearance of once having been the residence of 
a considerable number of inhabitants. 

m 

October 3d. Having had some better refreshment than 
usual, we pushed on our way with increased resolution. We 
had now taken leave of the last inhabitants. The remainder 
of our route was to be through a trackless wilderness. We now 
entered a doleful barren woods; the timber mostly pine and 
hemlock — some thick patches of spruce and fir, and some 
groves of sugar-maple. 

One of the riflemen of Captain Hendricks' company this day 
killed a young Moose, which weighed about 200 lbs. 
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October 4th. This day with much exertion we got forward 8 
miles, to Tentucket, or Hell-gate falls, which are of astonishing 
height, and exhibit an awful appearance. At the foot of the 
falls we found fine fishing for salmon trout. The land carri- 
age here was but about 40 rods but very difficult to effect. 

October 5th. This day we pushed up the river about eight 
miles. The stream decreased very fast and we were again 
much troubled with shoal water. 

October 6th. This day we advanced about 7 miles. Our 
difficulties encreased, but our fortitude and patriotism did not 
fail us. We felt determined to do something for the freedom 
and welfare of our country before we returned. 

October 7th. This day we reached the head of Kennebeck 
river. Here was a carrying place of three and a half miles 
through a wilderness without any tract to guide us. 

October 8th. We this day were detained by a storm, from 
which we had but very little to shelter us as we had but few 
tents and the trees were stripped of their leaves. 

October 9, 10 and 11th. These three days we were employed 
in carrying our batteaus, provisions and baggage over tiiis 
long and difficult carrying place. Some were employed in cut- 
ting and clearing a road, and others in carrying. We had to 
go through swamps and quagmires — ^much of the way knee 
deep in mud and water. We here left behind everything 
which we did not deem absolutely necessary to our journey. 
Our pork we took from the barrels and strung it on poles, leav- 
ing the barrels behind. In the afternoon of the lltii, we 
launched our boats into a pool of considerable extent, crossed 
over it, and encamped on the west side. 

October 12 and 13. We carried our batteaus and baggage 
three quarters of a mile to another pond, one mile over — ^then 
to a third, two miles over, — Though the water was now very 
cold, we caught trout in these ponds in great abundance. 
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Between these ponds we built a block-house, and gave it the 
name of Fort Meigs, designed for our sick, in case they should 
return this way. We viewed with much anxiety winter ap- 
proaching — ^we had some snow squalls through the day. 

October 14 and 15th. These two days we were diligently 
employed in carrying our batteaus, provisions, &c. to Dead 
river. Our hardships were greater than on any preceding 
day — ^the land carriage was four miles; one mile of which was 
a sunken marsh. Four men were assigned to each batteau — 
under the weight of their loads they almost every step sunk to 
their knees in mud, and were entangled in the low shrubbery. 
We arrived at the bank of Dead river at 3 o'clock and pro- 
ceeding one mile up said river by sunset, took up our encamp- 
ment for the night. On our right and left were excessively 
high mountains, the summits of which were covered with snow 
and ice. Could I have ascended to the top of one of these 
mountains I thought I could have overlooked all creation. The 
land between the mountains appeared to be very rich and fer- 
tile — ^wild grass covered the ground, four or five feet in height, 
and served us a good purpose for covering for the night. 

October 16th. The water now being deep and dead, we be- 
took ourselves to our oars and rowed up 6 miles. The river is 
so remarkably still and dead, that it is difficult to determine 
which way it runs. It is on an average about 4 rods in width 
and the banks of it very steep. 

October 17th. After passing over a small carrying place of 
16 rods we rowed 16 miles up the river through still deep 
water; the land on each side to appearance very good. 

October 18th. This day we rowed 20 miles and passed a 
short carrying place. The river is very crooked and the water 
deep. We discovered on the bank of the river an old Indian 
hut, built as we supposed for hunting. Many bones of animals 
lay round the hut, and there was a clearing of about one acre. 
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October 19th. This day we passed four carrying places and 
advanced but five miles. We were detained by the great rains 
that fell which drenched us sorely as we had but very little to 
cover us. The weather grew cold and we had nothing better 
to screen us from the air, than hemlock boughs. 

October 23d. The water growing shallow and rapid we 
were obliged to take to our setting poles, we pushed widi them 
10 miles this day. The water daily decreased as we approach- 
ed towards the head of the stream, and land on each side of us 
was mountainous and barren. 

October 24. This day our afflictions increased, fear was 
added to sorrow. We found to our astonishment that our 
journey was much longer than we expected; what was more 
alarming, our provisions were growing scant. Some of our 
men appeared disheartened, but the most of them, with Col. 
Arnold stood firm and resolute. They were ready to en- 
counter yet greater hardships for the good of their country. 

At this critical and alarming crisis a council was called to 
consider what was most prudent to be done. They determined 
to send back immediately the disabled and the sick, with pro- 
visions sufficient to carry them to the first inhabitants on the 
Kennebeck river. They also determined to send a party for- 
ward to the nearest settlement in Canada to procure provisions 
and return to meet the army with all possible expedition. 
Captain Oliver Hanchet, with one subaltern and fifty privates 
set out with ten days provisions, each man taking 10 pints of 
flour and 5 lbs of pork. The sick, forty in number, went back. 
We then pushed forward with all possible speed. We gained 
nine miles against the stream this day, but suffered from 
losses, on the account of which we felt greatly distressed. Sev- 
eral of our boats were upset by the rapidity of the stream, and 
much of our provisions, cloathing, ammunition, and some 
money were lost 
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October 25th, This morning we proceeded on our way very 
early: the weather was somewhat cold, as it snowed most of 
the night. The thickets of spruce and fir were covered and ex- 
hibited a gloomy aspect. 

To add to our discouragements, we received intelligence that 
Colonel Enos who was in our rear, had returned with three 
companies, and taken large stores of provisions and ammu- 
nition. These companies had constantly been in the rear, and 
of course had experienced much less fatigue than we had. 
They had their path cut and cleared by us ; they only followed, 
while we led. That they therefore should be ttie first to turn 
back excited in us much manly resentment. Our bold though 
unexperienced general discovered such firmness and zeal as in- 
spired us with resolution. The hardships and fatigues he en- 
countered, he accounted as nothing in comparison with the sal- 
vation af his country. 

October 26th. Setting out very early this day we passed on 
with great resolution : we passed thro* four several ponds with 
outlets leading from one to the other. The course through 
these ponds, I should judge was nearly N. W. The land ap- 
parently very barren — ^the timber consisting chiefly of fir, 
spruce, hackmetack and hemlock. The ponds were large and 
deep ; one of them I should judge was three miles in length and 
one in breadth. 

October 27th. This day we crossed a pond, one fourth of a 
mile over, and soon came to another two miles in width. In 
this pond we caught plenty of trout. We had now come to the 
great carrying place, 4 miles and 50 perches over. 

As we were all greatly fatigued, it was resolved to leave 

here most of our batteaus, which had already been reduced 

from 10 to 6 to each company — ^but 6 I think were carried 

from this place. We overhauled our ammunition and found 

most of our powder damaged and unfit for use; all of this 

description we destroyed on the spot. 
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The last pond we crossed, appeared to be the head of Dead 
river, or rather as some suppose, the fountain from which 
Kennebeck river takes its first rise, that and the Dead river 
being one and the same. The river from the place where we 
left the Kennebeck, (so-called) to the place where we entered 
the Dead river making a long crooked circuitous route. We 
now appeared to be on the height of land, and to be several hun- 
dred feet higher than when we were at Fort Western. 

October 28th. We this day passed the height of land. We 
then divided our provisions which we found did not exceed 4 
pounds of flour and 40 ounces of pork to a man. We were in a 
meadow by the side of a small stream, running N. E. into 
Chaudiere lake. We sent our batteaus down this creek and a 
little before sunset we had the inexpressible satisfaction to 
meet a messenger we had sent into Canada to find out the dis- 
position of the inhabitants and know whether we should be 
well received. He was the bearer of good tidings, he assured 
us that we should be kindly received and furnished with pro- 
visions — He brought some fruit to Colonel Arnold, sent him by 
a lady, as a token of friendship and fidelity. Our joy on this 
occasion was too great to be suppressed. The whole valley was 
made to ring with our exultations. Our worthy Major Meigs 
was exceedingly elevated, and expressed such zeal and anima- 
tion in the glorious cause of his country as revived the droop- 
ing spirits of all the soldiery. We were now to leave the re- 
mainder of our batteaus — what little we had to carry we put 
into our knapsacks, the whole of the detachment having now 
orders to march and make the best of their way to Chaudiere 
river. We returned unto the rising ground and encamped for 
the night. 

October 29th. Very early this morning, we left our encamp- 
ment on the rising ground and began descending towards an 
ocean of swamp that lay before us. We soon entered it and 
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found it covered with a low shrubbery of cedar and hackme- 
tack, the roots of which were so excessively slippery, that we 
could hardly keep upon our feet. The top of the ground was 
covered with a soft moss, filled with water and ice. After 
walking a few hours in the swamp we seemed to have lost all 
sense of feeling in our feet and ankles. As we were constantly 
slipping, we walked in great fear of breaking our bones or 
dislocating our joints. But to be disenabled from walking In 
this situation was sure death. We travelled all day and not 
being able to get through this dismal swamp, we encamped. I 
thought we were probably the first human beings that ever 
took up their residence for a night in this wilderness — ^not 
howling wildernesSy for I believe no wild animals would in- 
habit it. 

October 30. This morning we started in great haste and 
soon got through the swamp. From the time we had been 
travelling in it, we judged it to be about 7 miles in width ; of 
its length from east to west I can give no account. 

On leaving the swamp we had to pass a river two rods over 
and about three feet in depth. The water was excessively cold. 
As we had this day to make our way through thickets, and low 
sunken marshes, our progress was but slow. 

During the fore part of the day we steered E. N. E. but 
thinking we were bearing too much to the east, we changed our 
course to W. N. W. which soon brought us in sight of a large 
pond or lake, which we supposed communicated with Chau- 
diere lake. We encamped about half a mile from the lake. 
Our march this day we supposed was about 20 miles. 

October 31st. This morning we began our march very early 
and pushed on with all speed, for the head of Chaudiere river ; 
at 11 o^clock we passed it. We here came up with Captain 
Morgan's company, which had gone before us. We learnt to 
our great sorrow, that in attempting to go down the river in 
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their batteaus, which they brought to this place, they were 
carried down by the rapidity of the stream and dashed on 
rocks; that they had lost most of their provisions and that a 
waiter of Captain Morgan was drowned. 

Their condition was truly deplorable — they had not when 
we came up with them a mouthful of provisions of any kind, 
and we were not able to relieve them, as hunger stared us in 
the face. Some of us were entirely destitute and others had 
but a morsel of bread, and we now supposed ourselves 70 miles 
from the nearest inhabitants. Some of Captain Morgan^s 
company we were told had perished with the cold. 

November 1st. Our fatigue and anxiety were so great that 
we were but little refreshed the last night by sleep. We start- 
ed however very early, hungry and wet. Knowing that our 
lives depended on our speedy arrival to an inhabited country, 
we marched very briskly all day and even until late in the 
evening. We then encamped in a fine grove, but in a starving 
condition. Captain Groodrich^s company had the good fortune 
to kill a large black dog, that providentially came to them at 
that time. They feasted on him heartily without either bread 
or salt. Our hunger was so great that many offered dollars 
for a single mouthful of bread. Such distress I never before 
felt, or witnessed. I anxiously turned my thoughts back to my 
native land, to a country flowing with milk and honey. I was 
surprised that I had so lightly esteemed all the good things 
which I there once enjoyed. Little thought I, do we know of 
the value of the common blessings of Providence, until we are 
deprived of them. With such reflections I laid myself down on 
the cold, wet ground, hungry and fatigued. 

November 2d. When we arose this morning many of the 
company were so weak that they could hardly stand on their 
legs. When we attempted to march, they reeled about like 
drunken men, having now been without provisions five days. 
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As I proceeded I passed many sitting, wholly drowned in sor- 
row, wishfully placing their eyes on every one who passed by 
them, hoping for some relief. Such pity-asking countenances I 
never before beheld. My heart was ready to burst and my 
eyes to overflow with tears when I witnessed distress which I 
could not relieve. The circumstances of a young Dutchman, 
and his wife, who followed him through this fatiguing march, 
particularly excited my sensibility. They appeared to be 
much interested in each others welfare and unwilling to be 
separated, but the husband, exhausted with fatigue and hun- 
ger fell a victim to the king of terrors. His affectionate wife 
tarryed by him until he died, while the rest of the company 
proceeded on their way. Having no implements with which 
she could bury him she covered him with leaves, and then took 
his gun and other implements and left him with a heavy heart. 
After travelling 20 miles she came up with us. 

Just at evening this day, we met cattle coming up the river, 
sent us for our relief. This was the most joyful sight our eyes 
ever beheld. The French people who drove them informed us 
that Colonel Arnold had arrived in their settlement two days 
before, with the advance party, and had purchased cattle as 
soon as possible and sent them on. 

A cow was immediately killed and cut open in great haste ; a 
small calf being found in her, it was divided up and eaten 
without further ceremony. I got a little piece of the flesh, 
which I eat raw with a little oat meal wet with cold water, and 
thought I feasted sumptuously. 

November 3d. This day we proceeded on down the river 
about 20 miles, waiding several small rivers, some of which 
were up to our middles. The water was terrible cold as the 
ground was at this time covered with snow and ice. At even- 
ing we came in sight of a house which was the first we had 
seen for the space of 31 days. 
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Our joy was inexpressible in breaking out of that dismal 
wilderness in which we had been so long buried, and once more 
beholding a country inhabited by human beings; it was like 
being brought from a dungeon to behold the clear light of the 
sun. 

The French people received us with all the kindness we 
could wish, they treated our sick with much tenderness, and 
supplied us with every thing they could for our comfort. They 
seemed moved with pity for us and to greatly admire our pa- 
triotism and resolution, in encountering such hardships for 
the good of our country. But they were too ignorant to put a 
just estimate on the value of freedom. 

November 4. Last night we got a plenty of good beef and 
potatoes, but little bread could be procured. It snowed most of 
the night and the weather was cold. After marching down the 
river about 10 miles, we began to get such necessaries as we 
wanted; such as bread, milk, eggs, butter and most kinds of 
sauce.* To be supplied with these articles, of which we had 
been so long deprived was a great luxury. 

The kindness and hospitality of the inhabitants, was to us 
very pleasing. After having been lately our enemies, at war 
with us, we did not expect to experience from them to much 
friendship. 

Had we been in New-England among people of our own 
nation, we should not, I think, have been treated with more 
kindness. They readily supplied us with whatever they had to 
spare, and discovered much tenderness towards those of our 
company who were sick, or feeble. I last night lodged in a 
house^ which I had not done before for 39 days. 

November 5. We continued our march down the river. The 
people continued to be hospitable, with some few exceptions. 
Knowing our need of their articles, some of them would extort 



♦Garden "sass" — vegetables. 
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from us an extravagant price. We chose to live mostly on 
bread and butter and milk, having but little relish for meat, 
and supposing it not to be healthy food after fasting so long. 

November 6. This day we come up with Colonel Arnold and 
the advanced party at St. Mary's, At two o'clock we marched 
off together, and continued on the road until 12 o'clock at 
night. The roads were very bad by means of the great rains 
and snows that had fallen — we most of the way waded half leg 
deep in the mud and water. Though we were very industrious 
through the day and half of the night, we marched but 17 
miles. 

November 7. We this day marched down the river about 3 
miles and halted until night. 

We now had arrived before the city of Quebec, to take which 
by surprise was the great object of our expedition. 

A Lieutenant with 20 men was sent forward to see if our 
way was clear. At 2 o'clock at night the advanced party 
reached the St. Lawrence and halted. In the morning we per- 
ceived we were in fair view of Quebec, nothing but the river 
separating us. 

November 8. We took up our residence in houses along the 
south side of the river St. Lawrence, and remained until the 
13th waiting for the sick, the halt and feeble, who had been 
left behind at different places to come up. By the 13th all had 
arrived who were to be expected ; many we learnt, to our great 
sorrow, had perished by the way. 

When a general muster was made, and all appeared who 
had survived the perils of the wilderness, a more pitiful and 
humorous spectacle was exhibited than I had ever before seen. 

In our long and tedious march through the wilderness, it 
was not with us as with the children of Israel, that our 
cloathes waxed not oldy ours were torn in pieces by the bushes, 
and hung in strings — few of us had any shoes, but moggasons 
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made of raw skins — ^many of us without hats — and beards 
long and visages thin and meager. I thought we much resem- 
bled the animals which inhabit New-Spain, called the Ourang- 
Outang. The French appeared a little surprised at the first 
sight of us; and had not Colonel Arnold gone forward to ap- 
prise them of our approach, they might have fled from their 
habitations. 

In coming to this place we passed several very pretty vil- 
lages, ornamented with handsome churches for worship. We 
discovered some people of fashion, living in good style, but 
most of the inhabitants appeared ignorant and to have but lit- 
tle ambition. 

November 7. This day we were very busy in preparing to 
cross the river at night; we had collected a great number of 
Canoes, some of them made of bark by the Indians ; but most of 
them of large pine logs. When night approached, we began to 
cross, and made our first landing at a place called Wolfe's Cove. 
We directly ascended a steep bank and paraded on the plains of 
Abraham, where we found a plenty of barracks which had been 
erected for the use of the British troops and were then unoccu- 
pied. Several of the bark canoes in crossing upset, by which 
accident we lost some muskets, and baggage, but no lives, though 
some of us very narrowly escaped. — Most of the troops were 
over by day break ; those who crossed after were fired upon by 
the Lizard^ 2l British frigate that lay in the river, but received 
no damage. 

November 14. We now had in our possession the midship- 
man of the Lizardy and several other prisoners, which we had 
taken on the south side o f the river. The frigate fired upon us 
in our encampment; but she was at too great a distance to do 
us any injury. We this day took a prisoner near our encamp- 
ment—supposed to be a spy. We let him and our other pris- 
oners, every day walk on parole. 
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The weather being very cold, we quit our barracks and took 
up our residence in houses, built for the King's officers, which 
they evacuated on our approach. We remained here until the 
21st, during which time we received intelligence that there 
were not more than 100 regular troops in the city — some sail- 
ors, and a few newly enlisted troops from Newfoundland; in 
all not exceeding 400 under arms. This intelligence was soon 
contradicted. A servant of Colonel Arnold's who had been 
taken prisoner and made his escape gave us a very different ac- 
count : he stated that the inhabitants and King's troops exceed- 
ed 800 under arms ; our whole force at that time not exceeding 
500, and the most of our ammunition spent. 

We this day lost one of our sentry, next the walls of the city. 
He was treacherously decoyed and taken. This event soon 
rallied all our detachment. We marched on to that place of 
the plains where Wolfe fought his battle, in sight of the city 
walls. Our troops were drawn up in battle array and we gave 
them a challenge for a field battle, our riflemen forming our 
right wing. Though much superior to us in numbers and bet- 
ter provided with arms and ammunition, they declined an en- 
gagement. They fired on us from the fort, and as they were in 
a situation in which we could not attack them, we did not 
choose to stand merely to be shot at : we deliberately retreated, 
and soon got beyond reach of their balls. 

From this time no special event occured for the space of 
seven days. We began to be in a very distressed situation, as 
the weather was continually growing cold and we were almost 
naked, crouded together in heaps, and nearly out of provisions 
— ^add to this we were in an enemies country, almost destitute 
of ammunition, near to a force much superior to our own and 
without a prospect of any reinforcements, 

November 21. We were informed that the citizens of Que- 
bec in conjunction with the soldiery, were determined to at- 
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ed the lower town. The upper town is situated on a rock one 
hundred feet above this. The ascent from the lower to the 
upper town is very steep and strongly fortified with pickets 
and gates. The front of the town bordering on the river is al- 
most inaccessable, and strongly fortified by nature and art. 
But our heroic General seemed resolved on victory or death, 
and no difficulties were too great for him to encounter. While 
he was making the necessary preparations for the assault, the 
garrison received intelligence of his intention from a deserter. 
This circumstance induced him to change the plan of his at- 
tack, which had been, originally, to attack both the upper and 
lower towns at the same time. The plan now resolved on was, 
to divide the army into four parts, and while two of them, 
consisting of Canadians under Major Livingston, and a small 
party under Major Brown, were to distract the attention of 
the garrison by making two feints against the upper town, at 
St Johns and Cape Diamond; the other two, led, the one by 
Montgomery in person, and the other by Arnold, were to make 
real attacks on opposite sides of the lower town. After gain- 
ing possession of the lower town, it would yet have been ex- 
tremely difficult to conquer the obstacles to be surmounted in 
forcing their way to the upper town; but as all the wealth of 
the city would then have been in their power, it was confident- 
ly expected that the inhabitants, to secure their property, 
would compel the governor to capitulate. 

Between four and five in the morning, the signal was given ; 
and the several divisions moved to the assault, under a violent 
storm of snow. The plan was so well concerted that from the 
side of the river St. Lawrence along the fortified front round 
to the bason, every part seemed equally threatened. — Mont- 
gomery, at the head of the New York troops, advanced along 
the St. Lawrence by the way of Aunce de Mere, under Cape 
Diamond. The first barrier to be surmounted on this side was 
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at the Pot^Ash. It was defended by a battery in which were 
mounted a few pieces of artillery, about two hundred paces in 
front of which was a block-house and picket The guard 
placed at the block-house, being chiefly Canadians, having 
given a random and harmless fire, threw away their arms and 
fled in confusion to the barrier. 

Unfortunately, the difficulties of the route rendered it im- 
possible for Montgomery instantly to avail himself of this first 
impression. Cape Diamond, around which he was to make his 
way, presents a precipice, the foot of which is washed by the 
river, where enormous and rugged masses of ice had been 
piled on each other, so as to render the way almost impassible. 
Along the scanty path leading under the projecting rocks of 
the precipice, the Americans pressed forward in a narrow file, 
until they reached the block-house and picket Montgomery, 
who was himself in front, assisted with his own hands to cut 
down or pull up the pickets, and open a passage for his troops ; 
but the excessive roughness and difficulty of the way had so 
lengthened his line of march, that he found it absolutely neces- 
sary to halt a few minutes, in order to collect a force with 
which he might venture to proceed. Having reassembled about 
two hundred men, whom he encouraged alike by his voice and 
his example, he advanced boldly and rapidly at their head, to 
force the barrier. One or two persons had now ventured to 
return to the battery; and, seizing a slow-match standing by 
one of the guns, discharged the piece, when the American 
front was within forty paces of it. This single accidental fire 
was a fatal one. The General with Captains MTherson and 
Cheeseman, two valuable young officers, near his person, the 
first of whom was his aid ; together with his orderly sergeant 
and a private, were killed on the spot. The loss of their gen- 
eral, in whom their confidence had been so justly placed, dis- 
couraged the troops ; and Colonel Campbell on whom the com- 
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mand devolved, but who did not partake of that spirit of hero- 
ism which had animated their departed chief made no attempt 
to prosecute the enterprise. This whole division retired . preci- 
pitately from the action, and left the garrison at leisure, after 
recovering from the consternation into which they had been 
thrown, to direct their undivided force against Arnold, in 
whose corps I then was. 

The division commanded by this officer moved in files, at the 
common signal for the attack, along the street of St. Roques, 
towards the Sault des Matelots. In imitation of Montgomery, 
he too led the forlorn hope in person, and was followed by Cap- 
tain Lamb with his company of artillery, and a field piece 
mounted on a sled. Close in the- rear of the artillery was the 
main body, in front of which was Morgan's company of rifle- 
men commanded by himself. At the Sault des Matelots, the 
enemy had constructed their first barrier, and had erected a 
battery of two twelve pounders, which it was necessary to 
force. The path along which the troops were to march had 
been rendered so narrow by the rough cakes of ice thrown up 
on the side from St. Charles, and by the works erected by the 
enemy on the other, that the two pieces of artillery in the bat- 
tery in front, were capable of raking with grape shot every 
inch of the ground, whilst his whole right flank was exposed 
to an incessant fire of musketrv from the walls, and from the 
pickets of the garrison. 

In this order Arnold advanced with the utmost intrepidity, 
along the St. Charles, against the battery. The alarm was im- 
mediately given, and the fire on his flank commenced, which, 
however, did not prove very destructive. As he approached the 
barrier he received a musket ball in the leg which shattered 
the bone, and he was carried off the field to the hospital. Mor- 
gan rushed forward to the battery at the head of his company, 
and received from one of the pieces, almost at its mouth, a dis- 
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charge of grape shot which killed only one man. A few rifles 
were immediately fired into the embrazures, by which a British 
soldier was wounded in the head, and the barricade being in- 
stantly mounted with the aid of the ladders, brought by the 
men on their shoulders, the battery was deserted without dis- 
charging the other gun. The captain of the guard, with the 
greater number of his men, fell into the hands of the Ameri- 
cans, and the others made their escape. 

Morgan formed the troops, consisting of his own company 
and a few bold individuals who had pressed forward from other 
parts of the division, in the streets within the barrier; and 
took into custody several English and Canadian burghers; but 
his situation soon became extremely critical. He was not fol- 
lowed by the main body of the division ; he had no guide ; and 
was himself totally ignorant of the situation of the town. It 
was yet extremely dark, and he had not the slightest knowl- 
edge of the course to be pursued, or of the defences to be en- 
countered. Thus circumstanced, it was thought unadvisable 
to advance further. 

The cold was intense and the storm very violent; this, to- 
gether with the fatigue by the exertion we had made tended 
to check our ardour. We had now passed the first barrier; 
but a second we knew was before us and not far distant. We 
had no pilot and the night was very dark and dismal. We took 
shelter from the fury of the storm under the sides of some of 
the buildings and waited for day light to direct us. At the 
dawn of day we collected in a body, seized the ladders and 
were proceeding to the second barrier, when on turning an 
angle in the street, we were hailed by a Captain Anderson who 
had just issued from the gate with a body of troops to attack 
us. Captain Morgan who led our little band in this forlorn 
hope, answered the British captain by a ball through his head, 
his soldiers drew him within the barricade and closed the 
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gate ; a tremendous fire from the windows of the buildings and 
port holes of the wall, was directed against our little host. 

Thirty of our privates being killed and thirty five wounded, 
and surrounded as we were on all sides without any hope of 
relief, we were obliged to surrender ourselves prisoners of 
war. 

During the whole of the attack by the different corps there 
were eleven commissioned officers, thirty four privates, ser- 
geants and corporals, killed; thirty five wounded, and three 
hundred and forty five made prisoners. This was the melan- 
choUy issue of our long and distressing campaign. The prison- 
ers, of whom I was one, were confined in a large building call- 
ed the Regules, where we had but very little fire or provision. 
Our daily ration was three ounces of pork and two, (sonietimes 
three) small bran biscuit, and a half a pint of the water in 
which our pork was boiled. 

January 1st, 1776. Our condition, which we thought was 
almost insupportable by such a sparing allowance of fuel and 
provision as was furnished us, was rendered tenfold more dis- 
tressing by sickness. — ^About the 10th of this month we began 
to be infected with the small pox, which we took the natural 
way. With this mortal disease about one ninth part of the 
prisoners died. While in hospital we were treated with some 
humanity, but when in prison we experienced much insolence 
from the garrison set over us. 

After we had been some time in the old Dauphin Gaol, 
which was built of stone, and proof against musket and can- 
non balls, our fidelity was so much relied on by most of the 
King's officers, that they scarce guarded us at all. They ap- 
peared to consider us as deluded by the facinating sound of 
liberty and freedom, and induced to take up arms when we 
were not at heart inimical to his Britanic Majesty. Consider- 
ing locks and keys as useless, they committed the sole care of 
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the prison to one of our sergeants, who was faithful to the 
trust reposed in him, until about the first of April, when we 
formed a plan for our escape. 

We had now lost all hopes of the city's being taken by the 
American arms, and we resolved to regain our liberty by our 
own efforts, or lose our lives in the attempt. 

Having watched the movements of the enemy for several 
days, unknown to them, we determined with a party of 60 men 
to rise on the Gaol guard, and disarm them, which consisted of 
14 old decrepit men and young boys, (whose appointment over 
us we considered rather an insult, than good economy in the 
commander:) next we were to proceed to St John's Gate, 
about eight rods distant from the gaol and attack and disarm 
that guard, consisting chiefly of English sailors, 18 in number, 
from whom we expected a pretty warm reception : should we be 
thus far successful, an hundred men, or more, were to proceed 
under the command of Colonel Ashten, formerly sergeant major 
of Captain Lamb's train of artillery, to turn the cannon on the 
the battery, which were kept constantly loaded, against the 
town, and to maintain this position at all hazards until notice 
could be given to our army, and thus be the glorious means of 
obtaining the object of all our toils, the possession of Quebec. 

We made every preparation for breaking gaol, which we 
could do at a moment's warning. We had previously procured 
by means of some friends in town, six pistols, a sufficient quan- 
tity of powder and ball, and a good supply of port fire; and in 
addition, a number of old iron hoops with which we made cut- 
lasses. Thus equipped, we intended the first stormy night to 
put our bold and desperate plan into execution. But we had 
among us a vile traitor*, who discovered our plot to the barrack 
master: it was a deserter from the King's troops at Boston. 
The intelligence was immediately carried to General Carlton 

^JohnHall. 
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and in a few hours we were all put in iroiis. Thus we remain- 
ed until our army raised the siege, which was on the 6th of 
May* During this period of our close confinement our suffer- 
ings were greater, and our situation more wretched than it 
had ever been before. We were most of us afilicted with the 
scurvy and the flux, at the same time. Towards the last of 
April there was scarcely a well man among all the prisoners. 
We were also, all of us without comfortable clothing, and many 
of us almost entirely naked. 

While in this deplorable situation, General Carlton, came in- 
to the gaol and gave us the offer of returning home on parole. 
This was to me very pleasing and joyful intelligence; but 
though this was on the sixth of June, we were kept between 
hope and fear until the first of August, when we were assured 
that we we should embark for New- York by the 7th. 

The general presented each of us with a new suit of clothes, 
for which he received our most hearty thanks, and on the 7th 
we went on board, and sailed for New York on the 11th. We 
forsook our direct course and sailed near to the west end of 
St John's Island, in pursuit, as I understood of some Amerir 
can pirates — ^f rom this, passed through the gut of Ganso, and 
after being delayed some by contrary winds, we arrived at 
New-York on the 10th of September, and joined the British 
fleet which lay at George's Island, and Statten Island, consist- 
ing, as I was informed, of 450 said — ^principally square rigged 

vessels. - f^^'jl'^ 

We tarried here from the 10th until the 22d, during which 
time the city of New- York was evacuated by the American 
troops and taken possession of by the English; there was also 
in this time a great fire, which consumed near one-third of the 
dty. 

On the 22d of September we were landed within about 3 
miles of Elizabethtown Point, to go where we pleased. The 
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joy we experienced on setting our feet once more on the shores 
of our native country, with the liberty of returning to our 
families and friends cannot be conceived by any but those who 
have shared misfortunes like ours. We had been more than a 
year absent from our homes, seven months of which we had 
been in prison, and the remainder of the time had been suffer- 
ing hunger, cold and fatigue. 

We were kindly received by our countrymen and furnished 
with whatever was necessary to our comfort, that they had to 
bestow. Those of us who belonged to New-England, set out 
for our respective homes. At King's bridge I had the inex- 
pressible joy of seeing my father and two of my oldest broth- 
ers, besides many of my old neighbors and acquaintance; by 
them I was informed of the welfare of my relations. After 
spending two days in camp with my friends, with great pleas- 
ure and satisfaction, I set out for Chatham in Connecticut, my 
native place. I arrived at New Haven the 2d of October, 
where I tarried until the 6th and then proceeded on my way to 
Chatham and went that day as far as Durham, the next morn- 
ing which was the Sabbath, at 11 o'clock I arrived at Chatham 
and beheld once more my father's house and her whom the 
most sacred ties of nature hath endeared to me, still in the 
land of the living. 

Never did my thanks to my Creator and preserver arise 
with more sincerity than at this moment. — ^How kind has been 
that Providence, which has preserved me through so many 
dangers and sufferings and returned me in health and safety 
to the bosom of my friends! When wandering through the 
wilderness, hungry, faint and weary, God was my support, 
and did not suffer me like others to fall by the way — ^when 
sick and in prison he visited me — when a captive he set me 
free ! May I ever be grateful to my Divine Protector, and my 
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future life be devoted to his service ! such were my reflections 
on this joyful occasion. 

I repaired to the house of worship where I saw most of my 
acquaintance and relations, who in the intermission flocked 
around me — shook me heartily by the hand and assured me of 
a welcome return. 



FINIS. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

OUR first item. Captain Morris's journal of his experiences among 
the lifiami Indians in 1764, during Pontiac's war is one of the 
rarest narratives of Indian captivity, only one copy having been 
sold since the Field sale in 1875. As the original (whidi is a part of 
his '^Miscellanies in Prose and Verse/' London, 1791) is practically 
unobtainable, we risk nothing in saying that its more interesting part 
-^the captivity — ^will be entirely new to our readers. 

Our second item is a brilliant Fourth of July oration delivered 
at New Haven in 1799, in which are prophetically referred to some 
topics pertinent to the present day — e.g. airships and submarines. 

The author, bom in Attleborough, Mass. in 1764, was graduated 
at Yale 178S and become Mayor of New Haven in 1828, and was a 
prominent lawyer and judge in the State for almost fifty years and 
also U. S. Senator from 1818 to 1819. 

Under the pseudonym of ''Samuel Standfast" he wrote a 
pamphlet on the proposed new constitution of the State (to which he 
was strongly opposed) which we expect to soon print. 

He died in New Haven in 1851. 
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PREAMBLE 

SOME reason perhaps ought to be assigned for my troubling the 
public with the following narrative. I shall satisfy those who 
may be of that opinion both with respect to it and the other writ- 
ings contained in this volume. The truth is this: the Journal had 
lain for many years in a chest among other papers, unseal either by 
myself or my friends. But on a late unsuccessful event, I thought 
that, for the benefit of my children, I ought to attempt to repair the 
injury I had done them by my speculations, and as every one who 
knew the story of my adventures in America, aUowed that I had 
a daim on government, I determined to make it. I therefore drew 
up a memorial to his Majesty, setting forth that my grandfather, 
my father, and myself had aU been captains in the 17th raiment of 
foot, and my uncle Lieutenant Colonel to that regiment, &c. To 
this I annexed the following Journal. But having in vain sought a 
mediator between Majesty and me, I dropt all thoughts of the me- 
morial. It happened soon after that I entreated a respectable gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, a man of letters in whose judgment I 
place implicit faith, to criticise my translation of Racine's PJusdra. 
This he very kindly undertook, and even spoke to Mr. Harris con- 
cerning it, who, with great politeness, offered me his theatre, if a 
principal performer, whom he named, would undertake the chief 
character. I read the play to that performer; but the length of 
some of the speeches, though shortened as far as my own judgment 
would permit, its being a translation, though of the finest tragedy 
the French can boast; the extravagant encomiums which I lavished 
on Mademoiselle Dumdnil, whose manner of acting I wished her to 
imitate, &c. &c. &c. made her lukewarm, when I wanted her to be 
an enthusiast: so that design was dropped. One day, however, 
previous to this, when the* gentleman whom I have mentioned had 
been employed in examining the original, while I read the translation; 
at the conclusion of the business, I said: "I have here an attempt 
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at an ode; 'tis a new fancy of mine : 'tis in honour of the National 
Assembly of France." He read it» and desired that it might be pub- 
lished in a newspaper: and he afterwards encouraged me to publish 
three more which, together with the first, are in this volume, and also 
another, not published before. I then read to him some remarks on 
the poetical elocution of the theatre, and on the manner of acting 
tragedy; these he likewise advised me to publish in a volume, 
together with the odes and other pieces of poetry. Sometime after 
I spoke by accident of my memorial and journal. He was surprised 
at my account of an adventure which, in the course of fifteen years* 
acquaintance, he had never heard me mention. After taking it home 
and reading it, he advised me to print the Journal with my odes, 
&c. to complete the volume; for though neither the volume nor the 
Journal, as he said, might be of use to me, they might possibty 
some time or other procure a friend or protector to one of my dbildren. 
I have followed his advice. This is a plain and simple tale, accoimting 
for my presumption in offering to the public an old story relating 
to one whose wish used to be, to lie concealed in domestic life; a 
wish in which he has been amply gratified by the very obliging silence 
of some of his nearest connexions. 
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GENERAL Bradstreet» who commanded an army sent against 
those Indian nations who had cut off several English garrisons, 
of which we had taken possession after the surrender of Canada, 
having too hastily determined to send an oflScer to take possession 
also of the Hinois country in his Britannic Majesty's name, sent 
his Aid de Camp to sound me on the occasion. His Aid de Camp 
desired me to recommend some oflScer with quaUties he described; 
I named every one that I could recollect; but he always answered 
me shortly: ''No^ no; he won't do/' I then began to suspect 
that he niight have a design on myself. Accordingly I said: ^'If 

I thought my services would be acceptable" ^He interrupted me: 

"That is what is wanted." I replied: "Why did you not say so 
at first?" He said, with an oath: 'It is not a thing to be asked 
of any man." I answered: ''If the General thinks me the properest 
person, I am ready." I was immediately conducted to the General; 
and while I was at dinner with him, he said, in his frank manner: 
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''Morris, I have a French fellow here, my prisoner, who expects to 
be hanged for treason; he speaks all the Indian languages, and if 
you think he can be of use to you, I'll send for him, pardon him, 
and send him with you. ' ' I answered : ' 'I am glad you have thought 
of it. Sir; I wish you would." The prisoner, whose name was 
Godefroi, was accordingly sent for; and as soon as he entered the 
tent he turned pale, and fell on his knees, begging for mercy. The 
General telling him that it was in his power to hang him, concluded 
with saying. '*I give thee thy life; take care of this gentleman." 
The man expressed a grateful sense of the mercy shewn him, and 
protested that he would be faithful: and indeed his behaviour 
afterwards proved that he was sincere in his promise. As General 
Bradstreet had pardoned him on my account, he considered me as 
his deliverer. Little minds hate obligations; and thence the tran- 
sition is easy to the hatred of their benefactor: this man's soul was 
of another make, and though in a low station, a noble pride urged him 
to throw a heavier weight of obligation on him to whom he thought 
he was indebted for his liberty, if not his life; and I had the singular 
satisfaction of owing those blessings to one who fancied he owed the 
same to me. 

While I was preparing to set out, the boats being almost loaden 
with our provisions and necessaries, the Aid de Camp told me that if 
the Indian deputies, who were expected to arrive at the camp that 
evening, did not come, the Uttawaw*^ village where I was to lie that 
night, would be attacked at three o'clock in the morning; ''but that," 
added he, will nmke no difference in your affairs." I was astonished 
that the General could think so: but I made no reply to him, and 
we talked of other matters. However, as I was stepping into my boat, 
some canoes appeared, and I came on shore again, and found they 
were the Indian deputies who were expected. This I thought a 
very happy incident for me; and having received proper powers 
and instructions I set out in good spirits from Cedar Point, in Lake 
Erie, on the 26th of August, 1764, about four o'clock in the afternoon, 

nHuwa 
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at the same time that the army proceeded for Detroit. My escort 
consisted of Godefroi and another Canadian, two servants, twelve 
Indians, our allies, and five Mohawks, with a boat in which were 
our provisions, who were to attend us to the swifts'^ of the Miamis 
river, about ten leagues distant, and then return to the army. I had 
with me likewise Warsong, the great Chippawaw chief, and Attawang, 
an Uttawaw chief, with some other Indians of their nations, who had 
come the same day to our camp with proposals of peace. We lay 
that night at the mouth of the Miamis river. 

I was greatly delighted on observing the difference of temper 
betwixt these Indian strangers and those of my old acquaintance of 
the Five Nations. Godefroi was employed in interpreting to me all 
their pleasantries; and I thought them the most agreeable ralliers 
I had ever met with. As all men love those who resemble them- 
selves, the sprightly manners of the French cannot fail to reconmiend 
them to these savages, as our grave deportment is an advantage to us 
among our Indian neighbours; for it is certain that a reserved 
Englishman differs not moro from a lively Frenchman than does a 
stem Mohawk from a laughing Chippawaw. The next day (27th) 
we arrived at the Swifts, six leagues from the mouth of the river, 
and the Uttawaw chief sent to his village for horses. Soon after a 
party of young Indians came to us on horseback, and the two Canadians 
and myself having mounted, we proceeded, together with the twelve 
Indians my escort, who wero on foot, and marched in the front, the 
chief carrying English colours, towards the village, which was two 
leagues and a half distant. On our approaching it I was astonished 
to see a great number of white flags flying; and passing by the en- 
campment of the Miamis, while I was admiring the regularity and 
contrivance of it, I heard a yell, and found myself surrounded by 
Pondiac'sf army, consisting of six hundred savages; with tom- 
mahawks in their hands, who beat my horse, and endeavoured to 
separate me from my Indians, at the head of whom I had placed 
myself on our discovering the village. By their malicious smiles, 

^Rapids t^>^t>M 
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it was easy for me to guess their inteation of putting me to death. 
They led me up to a person who stood advanced before two skves 
(prisoners of the Panis nation, taken in war and k^t in slavi^y) 
who had arms, himself holding a fusee with the butt on the ground. 
By his dress and the air he assumed, he appeared to be a French 
officer: I afterwards found that he was a native of old France, 
had been long in the regular troops as a drummer, and that his war- 
name was St. Vincent. This fine dressed half-French, half-Indian 
figure desired me to dismount; a bear-skin was spread on the ground 
and St. Vincent and I sat upon it, the whole Indian anqy, circle 
within circle, standing round us. Godefroi sat at a little distance 
from us; and presently came Pondiac, and squatted himself, after 
his fashion, opposite to me. This Indian has a more extensive power 
than ever was known among that people; for every chi^ used to 
command his own tribe: but eighte^i nations, by French intrigue, 
had been brought to unite, and chuse this man for their commander, 
after the English had conquered Canada; having been taught to 
believe that, aided by France, they might make a vigorous push 
and drive us out of North America. Pondiac asked me in his language 
which Godefroi interpreted, ''whether I was come to tell lies, like the 
rest of my countrymen." He said, '^That Ononteeo (the French 
king) was not crushed as the English had reported, but had got upon 
his l^s again,"and presented me a letter from New Orleans, directed 
to him, written in French, full of the most improbable falsehoods 
though beginning with a truth. The writer mentioned the repulse 
of the English troops in the Mississippi, who were going to take 
possession of Fort Chartres, blamed the Natchez nation for their 
ill conduct in that affair, made our loss in that attack to be very 
considerable, and concluded with assuring him that a French army 
was landed in Louisiana, and that his father (the French king) 
would drive the English out of the country. I began to reason with 
him; but St. Vincent hurried me away to his cabin; where, when 
he talked to me of the French army, I asked him if he thought me fool 
enough to give credit to that account; and told him that none but 
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the simple Indians could be so credulous. Attawang, the Uttawaw 
chief, came to seek me, and carried me to his cabin. The next day 
(28th) I went to the grand council, and addressed the chiefs. When 
I mentioned that their father, the king of France, had ceded those 
countries to their brother the king of England, (for so the two kings 
are called by the Indians) the great Miamis chief started up and spoke 
very loud, in his singular language, and laughed. Godefroi whispered 
me, that it was very lucky that he received my intelligence with con- 
tempt and not anger, and desired me to say no more, but sit down, 
and let my chief speak; accordingly I sat down, and he produced 
his belts, and spoke. I have called the Miamis tongue a singular 
language, because it has no affinity in its sound with any other 
Indian language which I have heard. It is much wondered whence 
this nation came; who di£Per as much from all the other nations 
in their superstitious practices as in their speech, and manner of 
encamping. As they left the Uttawaw villages before me on their 
way home, we traced their encampments, where we saw their offerings 
of tobacco, made by every individual each morning, ranged in the 
nicest order, on long slips of bark both on the shore and on rocks in 
the river. They cany their God in a bag, which is hung in the front 
of their encampment, and is visited by none but the priest; if any 
other person presumes to advance between the front of the encamp* 
ment and that spirit in the bag, he is put to death: and I was told 
a drunken French soldier, who had done so, was with great difficulty 
saved. When the council was over St. Vincent changed his note, 
and told me that if I could ensure to him his pardon, he would go to 
Detroit. I answered him, "that it was not in my power to promise 
it.'' However, as I found that I could not weU do without him, I 
contrived to make him my friend. Pondiac said to my chief: ^'If 
you have made peace with the English, we have no business to make 
war on them. The war-belts came from you." He afterwards 
said to Godefroi: "I wiU lead the nations to war no more; let 'em 
be at peace, if th^r chuse it: but I myself will never be a friend to 
the English. I shall now become a wanderer in the woods; and 
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if they come to seek me there, while I have an arrow left, I will shoot 
at them/' This I imagined he said in despair, and gave it as my 
opinion that he might easily be won to our interest; and it after- 
wards proved so. He made a speech to the chiefs, who wanted to put 
me to death, which does him honour, and shews that he was ac- 
quainted with the law of nations: ''We must not," said he, "kill 
ambassadors: do we not send them to the Flatheads, our greatest 
enemies, and they to us? Yet these are always treated with hos- 
pitality." The foUowing day (29th) the Mohawk, who commanded 
the Indians in the provision-boat, stole away, without taking my letter 
to General Bradstreet, as he had been ordered, having the night 
before robbed us of almost everything, and sold my rum (two barrels) 
to the Uttawaws. The greater part of the warriors got drunk; 
and a young Indian drew his knife, and made a stroke at me; but 
Godef roi seized his arm, threw him down, and took the knife from him. 
He certainly saved my life, for I was sitting, and could not have 
avoided the blow though I saw it coming. I was now concealed 
under my mattress, as all the young Indians were determined to 
murder me; was afterwards obliged to put on Indian shoes and 
cover myself with a blanket to look like a savage, and escape by 
fording the river into a field of Indian com with St. Vincent, Godefroi, 
and the other Canadian. Pondiac asked Godefroi, who returned 
to the village to see what was going on, ''what he had done with the 
Englishman." And being told he said, ''you have done weU.'' 
Attawang came to see me, and made his two sons guard me. Two 
Kickapoo chiefs came to me and spoke kindly, telling me that they 
had not been at war with the English for seven years. Two Miamis 
came likewise, and told me that I need not be afraid to go to their 
village. A Huron woman however abused me because the English 
had killed her son. Late at night I returned to Attawang's cabin, 
where I found my servant concealed under a blanket, the Indians 
having attempted to murder him; but they had been prevented by 
St. Vincent. There was an alarm in the night, a drunken Indian 
having been seen at the skirt of the wood. One of the Delaware 
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nation, who happened to be with Pondiac's army, passing by the 

cabin where I lay, called out in broken English: "D d son of 

a b ch." All this while I saw none of my own Indians : I believe 

their situation was almost as perilous as my own. The following day 
(30th) the Miamis and Kickapoos set out on their return home, as 
provisions were growing scarce. An Indian, called the Little Chief, 
told Godefroi that he would send his son with me, and made me a 
present of a volume of Shakespear's plays; a singular gift from a 
savage. He however begged a little gun-powder in return, a commod- 
ity to him much more precious than diamonds. The next day (31st) 
I gave Attawang, who was going to Detroit, a letter for General 
Bradstreet, and to one of my servants whom I sent along with this 
chief I gave another for his Aid de Camp. And now having purchased 
three horses and hired two canoes to carry our little baggage, I set 
out once more, having obtained Pondiac's consent, for the Ilinois 
country, with my twelve Indians, the two Canadians, one servant, 
St. Vincent's two slaves, and the Little Chief's son and nephew. 
There was scarcely any water in the channel of the river, owing to 
the great drought, so that the canoes could hardly be dragged along 
empty in some places. We passed by the island where is Pondiac's 
village, and arrived at a little village consisting of only two pretty 
large cabins, and three small ones, and here we encamped : that is, 
we lay on the ground; and as a distinguished personage, I was 
honoured by having a few small branches under me, and a sort of 
basket-work made by bending boughs with their ends fixed in the 
earth, for me to thrust my head under to avoid the musketoes or large 
gnats with which that country is infested. The day following 
(August 1st) arrived St. Vincent and Pondiac. The latter gave the 
former the great belt, forty years old, on which were described two 
hundred and ten villages. St. Vincent joined us, and we set forward 
and arrived at another village of the Uttawaws, the last of their 
villages we had to pass. One of the chiefs of this village gave me his 
hand, and led us into the cabin for strangers, where was Katapelleecy, 
a chief of very great note, who gave his hand to all my fellow-travellers 
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but not to me. This man was a famous dreamer, and told St. Vincent 
that he had talked with the Great Spirit the preceding night; and 
had he happened to dream any thing to my disadvantage the night 
I lay there, it had been over with me. The Indian who gave me his 
hand went into the upper range of beds, and came down dressed in a 
laced scarlet coat with blue cuffs, and a laced hat. I wondered 
more at the colour of the cloaths than at the finery; and was told 
that it was a present from the English, and that this Indian had 
conducted Sir William Johnson to Detroit. The next morning (2d) 
he told me the English were liars; that if I spoke falsehoods he 
should know it, and asked why the General desired to see the Indians 
at Detroit, and if he would cloathe them. I assured him that the 
Greneral sought their friendship; and gave him, at his own request, 
a letter of recommendation to him. We then continued our route 
towards the Miamis country, putting our baggage into the canoes, 
but the greater part of us went by land, as the water was so shallow 
that those who worked the canoes were frequently obliged to wade 
and drag them along. We met an Indian and his wife in a canoe returning 
from hunting, and bought plenty of venison ready dressed, some 
turkeys, and a great deal of dried fish, for a small quantity of powder 
and shot. The following day (8d) we were over-taken by Pondiac's 
nephew and two other young Uttawaws, who, with the Chippawaws 
before-mentioned, made the party twenty-four. We met an 
who, as we afterwards found, had been despatched to Pondiac 
belts from the Shawanese and Delawares; but he would not stop to 
talk to us. This day I saw made the most extraordinary meal to 
which I ever was or ever can be witness. Till these last named In- 
dians joined us we had killed nothing but a very large wild cat, called 
pichou, which indeed was very good eating: but this day we eat 
two deer, some wild turkey, wild geese, and wild ducks, besides a 
great quantity of Indian com. Of the wild ducks and Indian com 
we made broth; the Indians made spoons of the bark of a tree in 
a few minutes, and, for the first time, I eat of boiled wild duck. When 
we marched on after dinner, I could perceive no fragments left. What 
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an Indian can eat is scarcely credible to those who have not seen it. 
Indeed the Frenchmen, who had been used to savage life, expressed 
their astonishment at the quantity which had been devoured. The 
next day (4th) we found plenty of game, having sufficient time to 
hunt for it, as the canoes were for the greatest part of the day dragged 
along, there not being water sufficient to float them. The day after 
(5th) we met an Indian on a handsome white horse, which had been 
General Braddock's, and had been taken ten years before when that 
Greneral was killed on his march to Fort du Quesne, afterwards 
called Fort Pitt, on the Ohio. The following day (6th) we arrived 
at a rocky shoal, where the water was not more than two or three 
inches deep, and found a great number of young Indians spearing 
fish with sticks burnt at the end and sharpened; an art at which they 
are very dexterous; for the chief who steered my canoe with a setting- 
pole (no oars being used the whole way), whenever he saw a fish, 
used to strike it through with his pole, though the end had been 
blimted and made as flat and broad as a shilling, pin it to the ground, 
then lift it out of the water, and shake it into the boat. I never 
saw him miss a fish which he took aim at. The day after, on the 
seventh of September, in the morning we got into easy water, and 
arrived at the meadow near the Miamis fort, pretty early in the day. 
We were met at the bottom of the meadow by almost the whole village, 
who had brought spears and tommahawks, in order to despatch me; 
even little children had bows and arrows to shoot at the Englishman 
who was come among them; but I had the good fortune to stay in 
the canoe, reading the tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra, in the 
volume of Shakespear which the Little Chief had given me; when 
the rest went on shore, though perfectly ignorant of their intention, 
I pushed the canoe over to the other side of the river where I saw a 
man cutting wood. I was surprised to hear him speak English. 
On questioning him I foimd he was a prisoner, had been one of Lieu- 
tenant Holmes's garrison at the Miamis Fort, which officer the Indians 
had murdered, a young squaw whom he kept having enticed him 
out of the garrison under a pretext of her mother's wanting to be bled. 
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They cut off his head, brought it to the fort, and threw it into the 
corporal's bed, and afterwards killed all the garrison except five or 
six whom they reserved as victims to be sacrificed when they 
should lose a man in their wars with the English. They had all been killed 
except this one man whom an old squaw had adopted as her son. 
Some years afterwards, when I lay on board a transport in the harbour 
of New York, in order to return to Europe, Sir Henry Moore, then 
governor of that province, came to bid me adieu, and was rowed on 
board by this very man among others. The man immediately 
recollected me; and we felt, on seeing each other, what those only 
can feel who have been in the like situations. On our arrival at the 
fort the chiefs assembled, and passed me by, when they presented 
the pipe of friendship; on which I looked at Godefroi, and said: 
"Mauvais augure pour moi." (A bad omen for me.) Nor was I 
mistaken; for they led my Indians to the village, on the other side 
of the water, and told me to stay in the fort with the French in- 
habitants; though care had been taken to forbid them to receive 
me into their houses, and some strings of wampum, on which the 
French had spoken to spare my life, had been refused. We wondered 
at this treatment, as we expected that I should be civilly received; 
but soon learned that this change of temper was owing to the Shaw- 
anese and Delawares, a deputation of fifteen of them having come 
there with fourteen belts and si^ strings of wampum; who, in the 
name of their nations and of the Senecas, declared they would i>erish 
to a man before they would nmke peace with the English: seven 
of them had returned to their villages; five were gone to Wyaut; 
and three had set out the morning I had arrived for St. Joseph; 
(a fortimate circumstance for me, for they had determined to kill me). 
The Shawanese and Delawares begged of the Miamis either to put us 
to death (the Indians and myself) or to tie us and send us prisoners 
to their villages, or at least to nmke us return. They loaded the 
English with the heaviest reproaches; and added, that while the sun 
shone they would be at enmity with us. The Ejccapoos, Mascoutins, 
and Wiatanons, who happened to be at the Miamis village declared 
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that they would dispatch me at their villages, if the Miamis 
should let me pass. The Shawanese and Delawares concluded their 
speeches with saying: '"This is the last belt we shaU send you, till 
we send the hatchet; which will be about the end of next month 
(October)/' Doubtless their design was to amuse General Bradstreet 
with fair language, to cut off his army at Sandusky, when least ex- 
pected, and then to send the hatchet to the nations: a plan well 
laid, but of which it was my good fortune to prevent them from 
att^npting the execution. To return to myself: I remained in the 
fort, and two Indian warriors (one of whom was called Visenlair) 
with tommahawks in their hands, seized me, one by each arm, on 
which I turned to Godefroi, the only person who had not left me, and 
cried out to him, seeing him stand motionless and pale: ''Eh bien! 
Vous m'abandonnez done?" (Well then! You give me up?) He 
answered: ''Non, mon capitaine, je ne vous abandonnerai jamais," 
(No, my captain, I will never give you up) and followed the Indians, 
who pulled me along to the water-side, where I imagined they intended 
to put me into a canoe; but they dragged me into the water. I 
concluded their whim was to drown me, and then scalp me; but 
I soon found my mistake, the river being fordable. They led me on 
till we came near their village; and there they stopped and stripped 
me. They could not get off my shirt, which was held by the wrist 
bands, after they had pulled it over my head, and in rage and despair 
I tore it off myself. They then bound my arms with my sash, and 
drove me before them to a cabin, where was a bench, on which they 
made me sit. The whole village was now in an uproar. Godefroi 
prevailed with St. Vincent, who had followed us to the water-side, 
but had turned back, to come along with him; and encouraged 
Pondiac's nephew and Little Chief's son to take my part. St. 
Vincent brought the great belt, and Pondiac's nephew spoke. Nana- 
mis, an Indian, bid Godefroi take courage, and not quit me. God- 
efroi told Le Cygne, a Miamis Chief, that his children were at Detroit 
and that if they killed me, he could not tell what might befal them. 
He spoke likewise to Le Cygne's son, who whispered his father, and 
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the father came and unbound my arms and gave me his pipe to smoke* 
Visenlair, upon my speaking, got up and tied me by the neck to a post. 
And now every one was preparing to act his part in torturing me. 
The usual modes of torturing prisoners are applying hot stones to 
the soles of the feet, running hot needles into the eyes, which latter 
cruelty is generally performed by the women, and shooting arrows 
and running and pulling them out of the sufferer in order to shoot 
them again and again : this is generally done by the children. The 
torture is often continued two or three days, if they can contrive to 
keep the prisoner alive so long. These modes of torture I should not 
have mentioned, if the gentleman who advised me to publish my 
journal had not thought it necessary. It may easily be conceived 
what I must have felt at the thought of such horrors which I was to 
^idure. I recollect perfectly what my apprehensions were. I 
had not the smallest hope of life; and I remember that I conceived 
myself as it were going to plunge into a gulf, vast immeasurable; 
and that in a few moments after, the thought of torture occasioned a 
sort of torpor and insensibility ; and I looked at Godef roi, and seeing 
him exceedingly distressed, I said what I could to encourage him: 
but he desired me not to speak. I supposed that it gave offence to 
the savages, and therefore was silent; when Pacanne, king of the 
Miamis nation, and just out of his minority, having mounted a horse 
and crossed the river, rode up to me. When I heard him calling out 
to those about me, and felt his hand behind my neck, I thought he 
was going to strangle me out of pity : but he untied me, saying (as it was 
afterwards interpreted to me) "I give that man his life. If you 
want meat (for they sometimes eat their prisoners) go to Detroit^ 
or upon the lake (meaning go face your enemies the English) and 
you'll find enough. What business have you with this man's fleshy 
who is come to speak to us?" I fixed my eyes steadfastly on thid 
yoimg man, and endeavoured by looks to express my gratitude. 
An Indian then presented me his pipe; and I was dismissed by 
being pushed rudely away. I made what haste I could to a canoe, 
and passed over to the fort, having received on my way a smart cut of a 
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switch from an Indian on horseback. Mr. Levi, a Jew trader, and some 
soldiers who were prisoners, came to see me. Two very handsome 
young Indian women came likewise, seemed to compassionate me 
extremely, and asked Godefroi a thousand questions. If I remember 
right, they were the young king's sisters. Happy Don Quixote, 
attended by princesses! I was never left alone, as the wretches 
who stripped and tied me were always lurking about to find an op- 
portunity to stab me. I lay in the house of one L'Esperance, a 
Frenchman. The next day my Indians spoke on their belts. Th6 
two wretches still sought an opportunity to kill me. The day following 
the Miamis returned their answer: ''That we must go back;" 
shewed the belts to the Senecas, Shawanese, and Delawares; gave 
my Indians a smaU string of white wampum; and told them: ''to 
go and inform their chiefs of what they had seen and heard." WhilA 
the council sat I was concealed in L'Esperance's garret, as Godefroi 
was obliged to attend it. Being determined at all events to get into 
the ninois country if possible, St. Vincent and I agreed that he should 
endeavour to gain Le Cygne and the young king to attend me to 
Wyaut : but in the middle of the night St% Vincent came and awoke 
me, told me that two Frenchmen were just arrived from St. Joseph, 
and that the Delawares, who were there, were coming back to the 
Miamis village. He advised me to send for my chief inunediately, 
and tell him for his own safety as well as mine, to try to get leave 
to go away in the morning, (for the Miamis had appointed the next 
day but one for our departure) . This was accordingly done, and leave 
obtained. I went to visit Le Cygne, who told me "that he would 
have been glad to have attended me to Wyaut; but that he could 
not think of leading me to my death: for that there were so many 
tommahawks lifted up there, that he should have trembled to have 
gone himself." I gave notes to Pacanne and Pondiac's nephew, 
setting forth that they had saved my life, and entreating all English- 
men to use them kindly. (Pacanne shewed his paper to Colonel 
Croghan, when he made his tour through the Indian country, and the. 
Colonel was pleased to bring him to Detroit, and, at a private 
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meeting appointed for that purpose sent for me and gave me a 
very handsome present to lay at his feet). We gave all our blankets 
and shirts to those Indians who had done us service; and hearing 
that the chiefs were in council, and talked of not allowing me to return 
with my party, but of detaining me prisoner; and my Indians them-- 
selves appearing uneasy, having left my money and baggage with one 
Capucin, a Fraichman, I hurried away about noon, vexed at heart 
that I had not been able to execute the orders I had received. I gave 
General Bradstreet's letter for Monsieur St. Ange, the French com* 
mandant at Fort Chartres, to St. Vincent, to deliver to that officer; 
and signed a certificate which he was pleased to put into my hands^ 
specifying that, on many occasions, he had saved my life. Fear 
lent wings to my Indians this day; and we continued our march 
till it was quite dark, being apprehensive of an attack. We set out 
very early Hie next morning; and as nothing worthy of observation 
happened, my thoughts were taken up during this day's journey in 
admiring the fine policy of the French with respect to the Indian 
nations; of which, from among a thousand, I shall select two 
remarkable instances, which I mention as not only worthy of imitation 
but to wear out of the minds of such of my countrymen as have 
good sense and humanity the prejudicesconceived;againstaninnocent» 
much-abused, and once happy people; who have as deep a sense of 
the justice and benevolence of theFrench,asof thewrongandhaughty 
treatment which they have received from their present masters. 
The first of these is the encouragement given by the French court to 
marriages betwixt its subjects and Indian women; by which means 
Lewis got admission into their councils, and all their designs were 
known from their very birth. Add to this, that the French so entirely 
won their affections by this step, that to this hour the savages say 
that the French and they are one people. The next instance is the 
prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors to Indians, imder pain of not 
receiving absolution: it is what the French call a cas reservi; 
none but a bishop can absolve a person guilty of it. This prevented 
many mischiefs too frequent among the unfortunate tribes of savages^ 
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who are fallen to our lot. From drunkenness arise quarrels, murders, 
and what not? for there is nothing, however shocking and abominable, 
that the innocent of that innocent people are not madly bent on when 
drunk. From imposing on the drunken Indian in trade, abusing 
his drunken wife, daughter, or other female relation, and other such 
scandalous practices arise still greater evils. When such things are 
done (and they are done) can we wonder that the Indians seek revenge? 
The ill conduct of a few dissolute pedlars has often cost the lives of thous- 
ands of his Majesty's most industrious subjects, who were just emerging 
from the gloom of toil and want, to the fair prospect of ease and content- 
ment. The following day, while we were shooting at some turkeys, we 
discovered the cabins of a hunting party on the opposite side of the 
Miamis river; the men were in the woods, but a squaw came over 
to us, who proved to be the wife of the Little Chief. Godefroi 
told her that I was gone to the Ilinois country with her son. She 
informed us that the Indians were not returned from Detroit; and 
added that there were four hundred Delawares and three hundred 
Shawanese (as she had been told) at the Uttawaw villages, who 
wanted to go and set fire to that place. We were sure that this 
piece of news about the Shawanese and Delawares was false, as the 
Uttawaws themselves wanted provisions: but my Indians believed 
it, and it served to bring them over at once to my way of thinking, 
which was to pass through the woods and avoid the villages of the 
Uttawaws. They were all much alarmed, but in particular the 
Huron of Loretto. This regenerate monster of the church, thi^ 
Christian savage, who spoke French fluently, had the cruelty and 
insolence to tell me that as I could not march as fast as the rest, I 
must take an old man and a boy (both lame) and nmke the best of 
my way: that the chief would go with me, and he would conduct 
the other, who were eleven in number, and aU able men. I spoke 
to him with gentleness, and begged that he would not think of 
separating from us; on which he said something that I did not 
understand, in his language which resembles that of the Five Nations, 
and of course was understood by my chief, and which vexed him so 
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much, that he told me "I might go by myself;" but I found means to 
pacify him. I now told Godefroi, who was of himself so determined, 
that he would of course go with me. Upon this the Huron gave us 
very gross language; and indeed such stubborn impudence I never 
saw. He told the chief that if he suffered me to take my horses with 
me, we should be discovered, but I obtained the chief's consent to 
take them a Uttle way. I then proposed going into the wood to 
settle the distribution of our provision and ammunition; but the 
Huron would listen to nothing: so leaving him and his party, 
consisting of ten, with my best horse, which he said he would turn 
loose as soon as he should get a little way further, I struck into the 
wood with Godefroi, the chief, the old Indian, and the Indian boy; 
Godefroi and myself on horseback. We went North East from 
twelve o'clock till two; from two to five we went North; and 
finding a pool of water, we took up our lodgings there. The next 
day we continued our route North-North East, being as nearly as 
we could guess in the course of the Miamis river. We endured great 
thirst all this day. About three o'clock we reached the swamps, 
which, by the dryness of the season, might have passed for meadows, 
and not finding any water, about five o'clock we made a hole, two 
feet deep, with our hands, (for we had no kind of tool fit for that use) 
where some tall, broad grass grew; and getting good water, though 
very muddy, we made a fire, and determined to pass the night by 
the side of our little well. We travelled in the swamps the following 
day till half an hour after one o'clock, at which time we came to open 
woods, having found water in two places on our way; but we could 
find none when we wanted to repose ourselves at the dose of day. 

We therefore set to work, as the day before, and made a hole four 
feet deep in a place which must be a swamp in the wet season : but 
it was three hours before we got a draught of what I might rather call 
watery mud than muddy water. We were forced from want of water 
to stew a turkey in the fat of a racoon; and I thought I had never 
eaten any thing so delicious, though salt was wanting: but perhaps 
it was hunger which made me think so. We heard four shots fired 
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very near us just before dark; we had a little before discovered 
the tracks of Indians, and they undoubtedly had discovered ours, 
and supposing us friends, fired to let us know where they were. These 
shots alarmed our chief, and he told me that I must leave my horses 
behind. I bid Godefroi drive them to some little distance from us, 
and let them go: accordingly he went towards the place where we 
had left them, as if he intended to do so; but unknown to me 
wisely deferred it till morning, hoping our chief would change his 
mind. This night the chief, seeing me writing by the hght of the 
fire, grew jealous, and asked if I was counting the trees. The next 
morning the chief being a little intimidated, instead of going East 
North East, as agreed on the night before, in order to draw near the 
Miamis river, went due North; by which means he led us into the 
most perplexed wood I ever saw. He had my compass, which I 
asked him for and wanted to carry about me, as he very seldom looked 
at it; but this gave great offence, and he told me I might go by 
myself. In short, he was grown captious beyond measure. In order 
to please him, we had put his pack on one of our horses; but we 
were forced to take it off again, as a loaded horse could not force 
its way through the thick wood we were in. I found such a difficulty 
in leading my horse (for it was impossible to ride) through this part 
of the forest, that I called out to the party for God's sake to stop 
till I could see them or I should never see them more: at that time 
I could not be more than fifteen yards behind them. They had 
hurried on in pursuit of a rattle-snake. The chief now told me again 
that I must let my horses go; but Godefroi convinced me that I 
could not reach Detroit without them. I therefore resolved, if he 
persisted, to quit him, to take Godefroi with me, and to kill one of 
my horses for a supply of food, for we had very little ammunition 
left, and no provisions. However the chief grew good-humoured 
by Godefroi's nmnagement; and as he now thought himself out of 
danger, changed his course, going East North-East. We soon got 
into a fine open wood, where there was room to drive a coach and six. 
Here we halted to refresh ourselves by smoaking our pipes, having 
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nothing to eat, the old Indian who always ranged as we travelled on, 
having found no game that morning. As I had not been used to 
smoaking, I desired to have sumach leaves only without tobacco; 
but after a few whiffs I was so giddy that I was forced to desist: 
probably an empty stomach was the chief cause of this unpleasant 
effect of smoaking. Soon after we came into extensive meadows; 
and I was assured that those meadows continue for a hundred and 
fifty miles, being in the winter drowned lands and marshes. By the 
dryness of the season they were now beautiful pastures: and here 
presented itself one of the most delightful prospects I ever beheld; 
all the low grounds being meadow, and without wood, and all the 
high grounds being covered with trees, and appearing like islands; 
the whole scene seemed an Elysium. Here we found good water 
and sat down by it, and made a comfortable meal of what the old 
Indian had killed, after we left our halting-place. We afterwards 
continued our route, and at five o'clock discovering a small rividet, 
which gave us all, and me in particular, inexpressible pleasure, we 
made a fire by the side of it, and lay there all night. The day following 
we crossed the tracks of a party of men running from the Uttawaw 
viUages directly up into the woods, which we imagined to be those 
of the Huron's party who might have lost their way (as it proved.) 
I laughed and joked a good deal with Godefroi on this occasion; 
for when the Huron left us I asked in a sneering manner, ''if he 
had any commands, in case I should get before him to Detroit:" 
and he answered me in the same tone, "if when you arrive you don't 
find me there, you may safely say that I am gone to the devil." 
Soon after, to our great joy, we fell into the path leading from the 
Uttawaw viUages to Detroit, and struck into a by-path to avoid 
meeting Indians; but unluckily stumbled on that which led from 
the great path to Attawang's village. We met three Hurons on 
horseback, who told us that peace was concluded, that the Uttawaws 
had returned the day before to their villages, and that Greneral Brad- 
street was to be at Cedar Point that night on his way to Sandusky. 
One of these Indians had been present when I was prisoner at At- 
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tawang's village; and though I was dressed like a Canadian, and 
spoke Ftench to Godefroi to prevent discovery, recollected me to 
be the Englishman he had seen there. I gave him a letter from St. 
Vincent to Pondiac which I had promised to deliver. They then 
took their leave of us; and as soon as they were out of sight, we 
turned into the great path, and putting our Indians on our horses, 
Godefroi and I walked at a very great rate. We arrived at the 
Pootiwatamy'^ village at a quarter past three, where I had the 
pleasure of seeing English colours flying. I wanted to avoid the 
village; but the chief, being very hungry (for we had eat nothing 
that day) fell into a passion, and asked what we were afraid of. He 
knew he ran no risk here. I was a little vexed, and mounting my 
horse bid him follow. I went to the viUage, where I bought a little 
Indian com and a piece of venison; and then Godefroi and I rode 
on till it was dark, in hopes of reaching Detroit the next day; and 
finding water, made a fire near it and passed the night there, having 
left our fellow-travellers to sleep with the Pootiwatamies; who, 
as none of them knew me, were told by Godefroi that I was gone to 
the country of the Ilinois, and that he growing tired of the journey, 
and wanting to see his children, was on his return home. The next 
morning we set out at the dawn of day; and to save ourselves the 
trouble of making a raft, took the upper road, though the journey 
was much longer that way, hoping to find the river fordable, in which 
we were not disappointed. We travelled this day a great way, 
and our horses were so much fatigued that they were hardly able to 
carry us towards the close of the day. We found fresh horse-dung 
on the road, which Godefroi having curiously examined, knew 
that some Indians had just passed that way; and by their tracks 
he was sure they were before us. He therefore made an excuse to 
halt for about an hour, endeavouring to conceal the truth from me; 
but I was no stranger to his real motive. However, about seven 
o'clock we arrived at Detroit; whence I was fifty leagues distant 
when I left the Miamis river and struck into the woods: and by 

^Pottovmtamie 
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the circuit I was obliged to make to avoid pursuit, I made it at 
least fourscore leagues, or two hundred and forty miles. The Huron 
and his people did not arrive till many days after, and in three different 
parties. They had lost their way; were obliged to divide them- 
selves into small bodies in order to seek for game; had suffered 
extremely by fatigue and hunger, one having died by the way, 
and all the rest being very ill when they reached Detroit. The 
Huron I imagined would have died. I gave him, as well as all the 
others, all the assistance in my power, but could not help reproaching 
him with his barbarity to me, and reminding him "that the Great 
Spirit had protected one whom he had abandoned, and punished 
him who had basely deserted his fellow-warrior." Immediately 
after my arrival at Detroit I sent an express to General Bradstreet, 
with an account of my proceedings, and to warn him of the dangerous 
situation he was in, being advanced some miles up the Sandusky 
river, and surrounded with treacherous Indians. The moment he 
received my letter he removed, falling down the river till he reached 
Lake Erie: by this means he disappointed their hopes of surprising 
his army. This army however suffered extremely afterwards, and 
great numbers were lost in traversing the desert, many of their boats 
having in the night been dashed to pieces against the shore, while 
the soldiers were in their tents. The boats were unfortunately too 
large to be drawn out of the water. The centinels gave the alarm 
on finding the sudden swell of the lake, but after infinite labour, 
from the loss of boats, a large body of men were obliged to attempt 
to reach Fort Niagara by land, many of whom perished. It is 
worthy of remark that, during this violent swell of the waters, soldiers 
stood on the shore with lighted candles, not a breath of wind being 
perceived. This phaenomenon often happens. Another curious 
fact respecting the waters of these lakes is, that they rise for seven 
years and fall for seven years; or in other words, there is a seven 
years' tide. I have read somewhere that the Caspian Sea over- 
flows its banks once in fifteen years. This however, is denied else- 
where. But if the former opinion be really the case, as the American 
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lakes and the Caspian Sea are in parts of the earth almost opposite 
to each other, it might be worth while to enquire whether, when they 
are at the lowest in one place, they are at the highest in that which is 
opposite, or both rise and fall at the same time? 

The Natchez nation, mentioned in the letter to Pondiac, which 
he shewed me, and who were blamed by the rest of the Indian army 
for having fired too soon on the English who were sent to take possession 
of Fort Chartres by way of the Mississippi river, no doubt did it by 
design that the troops might have an opportunity of retreating; 
for the French had formerly endeavoured to extirpate that nation, 
and had nearly succeeded in the undertaking, a small number only 
having escaped the massacre. It is not probable such an action 
could ever be forgiven; especially by savages. This nation have a 
perpetual fire; and two men are appointed to watch it. It has been 
conjectured that their ancestors were deserters from the Mexicans 
who worship the sun. 

The Miamis nation, of whom I have spoken so much, and into 
whose hands I fell after leaving Pondiac's army at the Uttawaw 
villages, are the very people who have lately defeated the Americans 
in three different battles; and when the last accounts from that 
country reached us, they were encamped on the banks of the Ohio, 
near the falls or cataracts of that river. 

It may not be improper to mention that if I could have completed 
the tour intended, viz., from Detroit to New Orleans, thence to New 
York, and thence to Detroit again, whence I set out, it would have 
been a circuit little short of five thousand miles. 

Detroit, September 25, 1764. 
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AN ORATION 

HISTORY informs us that at Lagado, in Laputa» there was a 
grand academy established, in which there was a display of 
much curious learning. 

^'One artist, of a very philosophic taste, was racking his invention 
to make a pin-cushion out of a piece of marble. 

Another had formed an ingenious project to prevent the growth 
of wool upon two young lambs, by a composition of gums, minerals 
and vegetables, applied inwardly, and thus he hoped in a reasonable 
time to propagate the breed of naked sheep throughout the Kingdom. 

A third had contrived a plan to entirely abolish words; and 
this was urged as a great advantage in point of health as well as 
brevity. For it is plain that every word we speak is an injury to 
our lungs, by corrosion, and consequently contributes to the shortening 
of our lives. An expedient was therefore offered, that since words 
were only names for things, it would be more convenient for all men 
to cany about them such things as were necessary to express the 
particular business on which they were to discourse;'' and the 
historian adds ''that he had often beheld two of these sages almost 
sinking under the weight of their packs, who when they met in the 
streets would lay down their loads, open their sacks, and hold con- 
versation for an hour together; then put up their implements, 
help each other to resume their burdens, and take their leave. 

A fourth appeared with sooty hands and face, his hair and beard 
long, ragged and singed in several places. His clothes, shirt and 
skin were all of the same colour. He had been eight years upon a 
project for extracting sun-beams out of cucumbers, which were to 
be put into vials, hermetically sealed, and let out to warm the air in 
raw inclement summers. He said he did not doubt but that in eight 
years mare he should be able to supply the Governor's gardens 
with sunshine at a reasonable rate." 
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These Theorists were very patient, industrious and laborious in 
their pursuits — ^had a high reputation for their singular proficiency, 
and were regarded as prodigies in science. The common laborers 
and mechanics were esteemed a different race of beings, and were 
despised for their stupid and old-fashioned manner of acquiring 
property and character. If the enquiry had been made whether 
any of these projects had succeeded, it would have been readily 
answered that they had not; but that they were reasonable — ^their 
principles just — and of course, that they must ultimately produce 
the objects in view. Hitherto no piece of marble had been made 
into a pin-cushion, and few, very few sun-beams had been extracted 
from cucumbers; but what then? Are not all great and noble 
and valuable things accomplished with immense exertion, and with 
an expense of much time? If a farther enquiry had been made what 
would be the great excellence of marble pin-cushions, or the superior 
advantage of a breed of naked sheep, the answer would have been, 
it is unphilosophical to ask such questions. 

In more modem times we have witnessed projects not unlike 
those of the learned of Laputa, above mentioned. A machine 
called an Automaton^ was not long since constructed. This was 
designed to transport from place to place, by land, any load without 
the aid of horses, oxen, or any other animal. The master was to 
sit at helm, and guide it up hill and down, and over every kind of 
road. This machine was completed, and proved demonstrably 
capable of performing the duties assigned to it, and the only diflSculty 
which attended it, and which hath hitherto prevented its universal 
use was, that it would not go. — ^Here, if any ignorant fellow had been 
so uncivil, he might have doubted why, if wood and iron were designed 
to go alone and cany a load, the whole herd of oxen, horses and camels 
were created. 

A few years ago the learned insisted that it was grovelling to 
travel either by land or water ^ but that the truly philosophical mode 
was to go by air. Hence, in all parts of the world speculatists were 
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mounted in balloons, with the whole apparatus of living and dying, 
and were flying through the Heavens, to the utter astonishment and 
mortification of those poor illiterate wretches who were doomed to 
tug and sweat on the earth. To be sure this method of travelling was 
somewhat precarious. — ^A flaw of wind, regardless of the principles 
of this machine, might destroy it, or by the giving way of one />/ri/a5(>/>A- 
icalpin, peg or rope, it might be let into the sea, or dashed against a 
rock, and thus its precious contents miserably perish. But doubtless 
reason will in time, provide sufficient checks against all these casual- 
ties. Here again some '^busy body in other men's matters'' might 
ask, if it was intended* that men should fly through the air, why were 
they not made with feathers and wings, and especially why are there 
so many who are justly called Heavy^moulded men? 

Another class of the literati of our age, scorning to travel either on 
the sea, or on the land, or in the air, have constructed a submarine 
boat or diving machine, by which they were constantly groping 
among shark, sturgeon and sea-horses. To say nothing of the hazard 
which these gentlemen encounter of running on rocks or shoals, or 
of being left in the lurch, on the bottom of the sea, by a leak, may we 
not wonder that they were not made with fins and scales, and may 
they not esteem themsdves very fortunate that they have hitherto 
escaped being cut up to be made into oil? 

These are afew among many modem inventions. All the principles 
of these various machines are capable of defence, and the inventors 
are all great, and learned, and ingenious men. Yet strange as it 
may seem, the stupid, foolish plodding people of this and other coun- 
tries stiU keep theu- oxen and their horses— their carriages are stiU 
made as they were an hundred years ago, and our coasters will still 
go to New- York on the surface of the Sound, instead of sinking to 
the bottom or rising into the clouds — and they still prefer a fair wind 
and tide to the greatest profusion of steam, produced in the most 
scientific manner. 
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This species of enterprise, and this spirit of learning, has entered 
deeply into the business of agriculture. Discoveries have been made 
which have rendered sowing and reaping unnecessary. The plow,, 
harrow, spade, hoe, sickle and scythe have undergone a thorough 
change, on mathematical principles, and the speculative husbandman 
has yearly expected to see the fields covered with grass, and the 
hills and vaUies with com and wheat, without the clownish exercise 
of labor. With Varlow'*' on husbandry in his hands, and a complete 
collection of philosophical farming utensils, he has forgotten that by 
the "sweat of his brow he was to eat his bread," and is hourly expecting 
to ''reap where he hath not sown, and gather where he hath not 
strawed." — Still here and there an old-fashioned fellow, and New- 
England abounds with them, ''will rise early and set up late, and eat 
the bread of industry; will sow his seed in the morning and in the 
evening withhold not his hand," and is secretly flattering himself 
that this is the surest road ot peace and plenty. 

Hypocrates, Galen and Sydenham have been successively and 
conjointly attacked by the Physicians of the present refined age, and 
the medical learning of ancient times, or even of the last century,, 
pronounced quackery and nonsense. A few years since, if a man were 
attacked with a most violent disease, he was directed to stimulate. 
Stimulants, powerful stimulants, were all the fashion; and instead 
of Apothecaries shops and Lancets, the nurse was directed to the 
brandy-pipe and the gin-case. Thus the Brownonian system had 
superceded all others, and it was proved demonstrably, that the reason 
why the children of men were subject to death was, that they did 
not sufficiently fortify against its attacks, with beef steaks and wine* 
These principles had slain but a few when they were universally 
exploded, and men going into the opposite extreme, were literally 
bled to death; and thus, lest the system should be overcharged, all 
its props were cautiously, but entirely removed. 

At length reason^ unerring reason^ appeared, and patients, 
writhed with agonies by the most subduing maladies, were solemnly 
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^iiiected to the Points. Yes, to the Points^ as the great antidote 
against disease, and the certain restorer of health; and thus it 
was found, to the everlasting contempt of all the learned of the 
faculty at ancient and modem days, that the materia m^ica was 
useless, for that being plus electrified, in one part of the body, and 
tninus in the other, was the true radix of every disease, and that 
the sovereign remedy was to restore an equilibrium by an external 
application of brass and steel. 

Yet there are many so bigotted to the customs and practices 



of their ancestors, that they insist on the foolish habit of temperance, 
industry and exercise, and express some doubts respecting the entire 
efficacy of the tractors. 

A more extensive field for the operation of these principles has 
been opened, in the new theories of the education of children. It 
has lately been discovered that the maxim, "Train up a child in the 
way he should go, and when he is old he will not depart from it," 
is an erroneous translation, and should read thus — "Let a child walk 
in his own way, and when he is old he will be perfect." Volumes 
have been written, and much time and labor e3q)ended, to shew 
that all reproof, restraint and correction, tend directly to extinguish 
the fire of genius, to cripple the faculties and enslave the understand- 
ing. Especially we are told (and the system of education now adopted 
in the great Gallic nursery of arts, is entirely on this plan) that 
the prejudices of education, and an inclination to imitate the example 
of parents and other ancestors, is the great bane of the peace, dignity 
and glory of young men, and that reason will conduct them, if not 
fettered with habits, to the perfection of human nature. Obedience 
to parents is expressly reprobated, and all the tyranny and despotism 
in the world ascribed to parental authority. This sentiment is 
expUcitly avowed by Mr. Volney, who is the friend and associate of 
many distinguished men in the United States, and who has, in this 
opinion, shewed that Paul was a fool or knave when he said, "Children 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right." 
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If any person, groping in darkness, should object to these sen- 
timents and enquire, how it is possible that children should become 
thus excellent if left entirely to themselves, when the experience of 
ages has been that with great and continued exertions, no such facts 
have existed, it may be replied, the projector of Laputa had not been 
able in eight years to extract sun-beams from Cucumbers^ but he was 
certain it would be done in eight years more. 

We all recollect when these principles began to impress our Colleges 
— ^when it was seriously contended that the study of mathematics 
and natiural philosophy was ruinous to the health, genius and character 
of a young gentleman — ^That music and painting, and dancing and 
fencing, and speaking French, were the only accomplishments worth 
possessing; and that Latin and Greek were fitted only for stupid 
divines or black-letter-lawyers. An indispensible part of this phil- 
osophical, and polite, and getUed and pretty education was, to travel 
into foreign countries, and there reside long enough to foi^et all the 
early habits of life — ^to forget all domestic connexions — ^to forget 
the school-house where he was first taught his New England primer — 
to forget the old-fashioned meeting-house where he was first led to 
worship God, and especially to forget his native country, and to 
remember only, but remember always and effectually, that he was a 
polished cosmopolite, or citizen of the world. 

The system of morals which has been reared by the care, anxiety 
and wisdom of ages, has, in its turn, been assaUed by these Theorists. 
The language of modern reformers to those who venerate ancient 
habits, ancient manners, ancient systems of morals and education, 
is, "O fools, when will ye be wise?" To first shake, and then destroy 
the faith of every man on these interesting subjects, has been attempt- 
ed by many distinguished men, with an industry, labor and per- 
severance which deserved a better cause, and has been for many years 
a prime object of pursuit in that nation which has been the great 
hot-bed of premature and monstrous productions. To particularize 
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on this subject would be impossible, but I cannot forbear to hint 
at a few of those doctrines now strenuously supported. 

That men should love their children precisely according to 
their worth, and that if a neighbor's child be more deserving, it 
should be preferred. 

That men are to regard the general good in all their conduct, 
and of course to bredc promises, contracts and engagements, or 
perform them, as will conduce to this object. 

That to refuse to lend a sum of money, when possible, and when 
the applicant is in need of it, is an act equally crimiaal with theft 
or robbery, to the same amount. 

If a difSculty should here be started, that men may judge er- 
roneously as to the desert of a neighbor's child — ^the demands of the 
public as to the fulfilment of a promise, or the necessity for the loan 
in the case mentioned, the answer is ready, reason^ mighty reason, 
wiU be an infallible guide. A plain old-fashioned man will say, 
this is indeed a beautiful system, but there appears one difficulty 
attending it, that is, it is made for a race of beings entirely different 
from men. Again, says he — ^Why for six thousand years the love 
of parents to children has been considered, as the only tie by which 
families have been connected; and families have been considered 
as the strongest band and most powerfid cement of society — destroy 
then this affection, and what better than miserable vagabonds will 
be the inhabitants of the earth? — This part of the project really 
strikes me, he adds, Hke the attempt to propagate the breed of naked 
sheep. Then again, it is quite doubtful whether parents of ordinary 
nerves can, at once, divest themselves of natural affection. — ^Indeed, 
there is a strong analogy between this part of the scheme, and making 
a pin-cushion out of a piece of marble. — ^But to the cosmopolite, who 
belongs nowhere, is connected with nobody, and who has been from 
his youth progressing to perfection, these sentiments are just, and the 
exercise of them quite feasible. 
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But these modem theories have appeared in their native beauty, 
and shone with the most resplendent lustre, in the science of politics. 
We are seriously told that men are to be governed only by reascm. 
Instruct men and there will be an end of punishments It is true« 
since the world began, not a family, a state or a nation has been, 
on these principles, protected; but this is because reason has not 
been properly exercised. The period now approaches when reason 
unfolds itself — one more hot-bed will mature it, and then behold the 
glorious harvest! 

But it may be stupidly asked what shall be done in the mean 
time? men are now somewhat imperfect — ^Theft, burglary, robbery 
and murder are now and then committed, and it will be some years 
before the perfection of human nature wiU shield us from these 
evils. This interregnum will be somewhat calamitous. — ^And also, 
is it certain that the commission of crimes has a tendency to refine 
and perfect the perpetrator? These questions never should be 
asked at the close of the eighteenth century. — ^They are manifestly 
too uncivil. 

Again, say modem theories, men are all equal, and of course no 
restraints are imposed by society — ^no distinctions can exist, except to 
gratify the pride of the ambitious^ the cruelty of the despotic. Hence 
it is the plain duty of every individual, to hasten the reign of Uberty 
and equality. It is not a novel opinion, that men are by nature 
possessed of equal rights, and that ''God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth," but 'tis somewhat 
doubtful whether every man should be permitted to do as he pleases. 
— Such liberty, it may be said, is unsafe with men who are not perfect. 
— ^A cosmopolite, to be sure, will not abuse it, because he loves all 
mankind in an equal degree: but the expediency of the general 
principle may be questioned — any opinion of great and learned men 
in any wise, to the contrary notwithstanding. 

If, however, by liberty and equality is intended the power of 
acting with as much freedom as is consistent with the pubUc safety — 
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and that each man has the same right to the protection of law as 
another, there is no controversy; but these terms, as now explained, 
advocated and adopted, mean the power of acting without any other 
restraint than reason, and the levelling all distinctions by right or 
wrong, and thus understood, they are of rather too suspicious a char- 
acter for men of ordinary talents to admit. 

But these principles extend still farther — ^their grasp is wider. 
They aim at the actual destruction of every government on earth. 

Kings are the first object of their attack — ^then a nobility — ^th^i 
commons. 

To prepare the way for the accomplishment of these objects, 
aU foxmesr systems of thinking and acting must be annihilated, and 
the reign of reason firmly established. 

But it will be enquired, where have these novel theories appeared? 
I answer — They have dawned upon New-England — ^they have glowed 
in the southern states — ^they have burnt in France. We have 
seen a few projectors in Boats, Balloons and Automatons — ^A few 
philosophical farmers — ^A few attempts to propagate the breed of 
naked sheep — ^and we have at least one Philosopher in the United 
States, who has taken an accurate mensuration of the Mammoth's 
bones — ^made surprising discoveries in the doctrine of vibrating 
pendulums, and astonished the world with the precise gauge and 
dunensions of aU the aboriginals in America. 

But in France, for many years, these speculations in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, education, morals and government, have been 
adopted and pursued. It is there declared and established by law, 
that ancient habits, customs and manners, modes of thinking, reason- 
ing and acting, ought to be ridiculed, despised and rejected, for that 
a totally new order of things has taken place. AU those rules of 
action which civilized nations have deemed necessary to their peace 
and happiness, have been declared useless or arbitrary ^ unnecessary 
or unjust. The most distinguished treatises on the laws of nations — 
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treatises which have been considered as containing rules admirably 
adapted to the situation of different countries, and therefore of high 
authority, have not only been disregarded, but publicly contenmed as 
musty, worm-eaten productions. Even that accomplished Cos- 
mopolite, Mr. Genet, who came the messenger of peace and science 
to this guilty and deluded people, and who treated us precisely ac- 
cording to those assumed characters, opened his budget with an 
expUcit renunciation of the principles of Puffendorf, Vattel, and 
other writers of that description, and declared that his nation would 
be governed by none of their obsolete maxims. 

m 

Indeed, this learned nation have yielded implicitly to the sen- 
timents of Mr. Volney, Mr. Paine, and Mr. Godwin, in all questions 
of morals and poUcy ; and in all matters of reUgion there is associated 
with them that learned and pious divine the Bishop of Autun, who 
had the Cosmopolitism to boast that he had preached twenty years, 
under an oath, without believing a word which he uttered. 

To aid the establishment of these projects, the creduhty of the 
present age has become truly astonishing. There appears to be a 
new machinery for the mind, by which its capacity at believing 
certain things is perfect. It is believed that Socrates, and Plato 
and Seneca — Bacon, Newton and Locke, and all who lived and died 
prior to the conmiencement of the French Revolution, were either 
fools or slaves. That in no country but France is there science or virtue. 
That the body of the people in England are now groaning under the 
most oppressive bondage and tyranny. That this was precisely 
the case in Holland, Italy and Switzerland, till France introduced 
them to their present happy condition. It is believed by all the 
Cosmopolites in Europe, and by many in America — ^by all genuine 
Jacobins, by many Democrats, by the greater part of the readers 
of the Aurora^ the Argus and the Bee^ and by an innumerable mul- 
titude who don't read at all, that the citizens of these States, and 
particularly of New-England, are miserable, benighted, enslaved 
and wretched dupes; and that the President and his adherents are 

*Talleyrand 
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in a firm league to injure and destroy them. That our members of 
Congress, and the heads of departments, are bribed with British 
gold, and are exerting aU their faculties to forge chains for their 
posterity. That all in any way connected with the government are 
constantly plundering the Treasuiy — amassing wealth — becoming 
independent — and thus establishing an abominable, cruel, wicked, 
despotic and devilish aristocracy, which is to continually enlarge its 
grasp till it shall embrace all the valuable interests of America, and 
leave the people ''destitute, afflicted, tormented/' And finally, 
it is believed by many that John Adams has entered into co-partner- 
ship with John Q. Adams, his son, now Minister at Berlin, for the 
express purpose of importing Monarchy, by wholesale, into this 
country. And to increase and perpetuate the stock of the house, 
that the son is to marry one of the daughters of the King of England. 

If you enquire respecting the truth of these things, they cite 
Gallatin, Nicholas and Lyon — ^They quote from the Aurora^ the 
Argus and the Bee; and who can doubt these sources of information, 
since the various publications, within a year past, respecting Con- 
necticut, this City, and our College? 

But it may be asked, where is your proof that the sentiments 
and theories which you have been describing, infact,havean existence? 
Where is your proof. Sir, that the modem Literati are attempting to 
extract sun-beams from Cucumbers — ^to travel without exertion — 
to reap without sowing — ^lo educate children to perfection — 
to introduce a new order of things as it respects morals and 
politics^ social and civil duties, and to establish this strange species 
of credulity? I reply — ^those who have not yet become Cosmopolites, 
need no proof. They have seen and heard and read these wild 
vagaries, and are therefore satisfied of their existence. As to the 
others, I have only to remark that this same new machinery of the 
mind, by which certain things are believed, necessarily, and by the 
plain axiom that action and reaction are equal, produces absolute 
incredulity as to certain other things, and of course no testimony 
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will have any effect. Thus genuine Jacobins do not believe a word 
published in the Spectator^ the Connecticut Journal, the Connecticut 
Courant, or the Centinel. They do not beheve that France has any 
intention to destroy the government of this country — ^They do not 
believe that our ministers at Paris were treated with any neglect or 
contempt. — Indeed some doubt whether Mr. Finkney ever was in 
France. They do not believe that Italy or Holland or Germany has 
ever been pillaged by the armies of the Republic, or that the path 
of those armies has been marked with any scenes of calamity and 
distress. In short, they do not believe but that the Directory, with 
their associates, are a benevolent society established in that regenerate 
country, for the great purpose of propagating religion and good 
government through the world; and that their armies are their 
missionaries to effect these glorious objects. 

And now my Fellow-Citizens, let me ask, what effects have been 
produced by these theoretic, speculative and delusive principles? 
France has made an experiment with them. Under pretence of 
making men perfect — of establishing perfect Liberty — ^perfect equality 
— and an entirely new order of things, she has become one great 
Bedlam, in which some of the inhabitants are falling into the water, 
some into the fire, some biting and gnashing themselves with their 
teeth, and others beholding these acts, are chanting ''Rights of 
ManICa-Ira!" 

With the pleasant but deceptive sounds of Liberty and Rights of 
Man^ on their tongues, they have made an open and violent war 
upon all the valuable interests of society. 

Their own country, Italy, Belgium, Batavia and Switzerland, 
making together the fairest portion of Europe, have been despoiled 
by the arms of these reformers, and they are now plundering the 
wretched Arabs. 

No place has been too sacred for them to defile — no right too 
dear for them to invade — ^no property too valuable for them to destroy. 
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They have robbed and plundered, because they could rob and 
plunder. 

■ 

They have conquered, not to bless their subjects, but to aggrandize 
the Republic, and gratify a lust of domination. 

There is not a man, woman or child, whom they have attempted 
to render wiser, better or happier. There is not a family, a neighbor- 
hood, a village or a country from which there now ascends to God, 
one act of sincere praise for the estabUshment of this new order of 
things, among them: but to weep and bewail their condition, is 
the ceaseless employment of millions. 

When their conduct, from any circumstance, in their opinion, 
needed justification, they have resorted to that unmeaning defence, 
''imperious necessity." 

We have seen the treatment of the Republic towards other 
nations — ^we have experienced it towards ourselves. There is no 
man, except the slaves of the credulity or incredulity, which I have 
mentioned, who doubts but their wish and object is, to destroy our 
government and subject us entirely to their control. 

They have robbed us on the sea, without law or pretence of law. 

They have declared, by a legislative act, that they wiU treat us 
as we may be compelled to suffer other ations to treat us. 

They have attempted to influence the election of our great 
officers, and particularly of President and Vice President. 

They have, through their Ministers and other agents, been 
creating a party in this country which has once and again, threatened 
us with the horrors of a civil war, and which has smitten us with a 
disease worse than the plague. 

From the day Mr. Genet landed on this Continent 'till the 
poisonous, debauching diplomatic intercourse between us and France 
was prohibited, French emissaries and American Jacobins have 
been constantly plotting and executing treasons against our govern- 
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ment, which according to the laws of every well regulated society, 
would subject the authors to the punishment of death. 

When we have complained, the Directory have, with the most 
pointed abuse or sullen contempt, rejected our complaints. 

One minister has been refused an audience, and three were fnet 
with a mixture of the most foul and debasing intrigue. 

They demand, in terms, that the speeches of the President 
should be accommodated to a Directorial ear. Yes, Americans! 
They demand that the speeches of your President, delivered at the 
opening of Congress in conformity to the Constitution, and in which 
it is his duty to declare the state of the Union, should be modified 
and accommodated to the ear of a juggling Directory. 

And why this imperious conduct? — ^Why this insufferable 
insolence? Come thou biagnanimous Republic, ''Shew thy strong 
reasons!" — ^Let us hear them! — 

The Republic is greati Terrible to its enemies! — Beneficent to its 
friends/ Beneficent to Republicans! Witness the blood and 
groans and universal desolation of Switzerland! Blood and groans 

AND DESOLATION ARE THE TROPffiES OF THY BENEFICENCE, THOU 
MAGNANIMOUS REPUBLIC. 

But the RepubUc is irresistible to support the rights of man! — 
She will cause the rights of man every where to be respected! — Rights 
of Man! I am astonished that the utterance of those words donH 
blister their tongues. Since the combination against France was 
defeated, she has uniformly been the aggressor, and Europe has 
become one great slaughter-house. Within this period, it is computed 
that more than four millions of people have perished by the revolution, 
and this mighty destruction has been effected in ways, by means 
and under circumstances so afflicting and distressing, that 'tis hardly 
possible to conceive how four millions of people could have perished 
with more infamy to the Republic. 

But the Directory proclaim. Liberty and Equality. Liberty 
and Equality! — ^Was the earth ever before insulted with such mockery ! 
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— ^The Directory, each of whom assumes a haughtiness, and appears 
with a pomp and splendor unequalled by any potentate in Europe, 
insult the world by the pretence of establishing Liberty and Equality! 

But they ''have opened prisons and bastiles, given freedom to 
the miserable captive, broken down the images of idolatry, and driven 
error and superstition from the earth." That they have unloosed 
bands is not denied — ^that they have destroyed the strongest ligaments 
by which individuals and societies were connected, is not denied, 
but that the cause of genuine liberty is promoted, I do deny. Is 
there a single country in Europe, in which their arms have triumphed, 
less oppressed, or less wretched now than ten years ago? 

That they have driven men from one species of error and super- 
stition to another, is agreed. But what consolation is it to the wretch* 
ed worshippers of stones to forget these gods, and adore reason, 
fortitude and virtue? 

If they found in Egypt those who were bowing down to onions 
and leeks, have they rendered them any essential service, by telling 
them henceforth to believe in the liberty and equality of man — ^in 
the perfectability of human nature, and in the eternal sleep of death? 
Paul, whose character they so heartily despise, acted a much more 
civil and kind, (not to say Christian) part. He found an altar 
among the Athenians, inscribed "To the Unknown God;" and behold- 
ing their devotions, cried, "Whom therefore, ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you." Let the advocates for the reformation in 
religion, which this nation are effecting, compare the plain and 
unadorned account of Paul's God, with the address of the French 
Apostle, Buonaparte, to the ignorant Egyptians. ''There is no Gkxl 
but God. He has no son or associate in his kingdom." 

But 'tis said, these mighty events, which now astonish the 
world, are in exact conformity to the will of Heaven. What do the 
asserters of this proposition mean? That 'tis, in itself, right, and 
therefore agreeable to the wiU of Heaven, for one nation to destroy 
the government of another, be that government ever so bad? — ^If 
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they mean this, I answer directly, the proposition is false. All 
writers on the laws of nations, without an exception, teach a directly 
opposite doctrine. Nay, this principle would place France above 
reproach. — ^It would give her the ground she has assumed, viz. 
That power is the only rule of action. This is her creed, — ^This her 
friends, (I have, once and again heard them) declare to be her standard. 
And what is this but a principle which has ever been the single rule 
of conduct in Hell! — 

But 'tis said, these events tend directly to fulfil a great plan for 
the good of the Universe. Do these apologists for Frenchmen 
mean, that the Directory, and their subordinates, are conmiissioned 
by God to destroy all the governments on earth? If they mean this, 
I beg them to shew, first, that they are the privy counsellors of 
Heaven; and secondly, that such commissions have actually 
issued. But do they mean that these horrid acts of plunder, treacheiy 
and murder are under the divine control, and therefore we must 
acquiesce and rejoice? If they mean this, I congratulate them on 
their resignation, and wish that it may increase, till it produces a 
spirit of reconciliation to oiu* own government. But is it a just 
principle, that we are to be thankful for all events, because they are 
under the divine control? I think the friends of this new theory 
should praise God for all the evil and misery which men commit, 
and suffer, and they wiU be entitled, then, to the credit of being 
consistent. 

But is it meant that these events will produce good, and there- 
fore are the subject of rejoicing? — ^Thunder and lightning, volcanos 
and earthquakes, pestilence and famine, which affrighten, astonish 
and destroy t may produce good! The fire and plague, of 1665 and 
1666, which desolated the first city in the world, probably, have 
been followed with salutary consequences! But what assembly 
ever yet seriously engaged in mutual congratulation, that the 
pestilence was slaying its thousands, or that millions of old and 
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young, innocent and guilty, were consumed by a conflagration, or 
swallowed up by an earthquake? 

Nay, there was a murder once coDMnitted on Mount Calvary, 
which has produced all the good in the universe. Who has yet been 
found to applaud these murderers? — ^Mark the difference, in the 
conduct of Heaven, at the birth and death of the Saviour. At the 
one, "all the sons of God shouted for joy/* At the 
other, in direct disapprobation thereof, the Heavens were veiled in 
darkness, and the earth shook to its centre! 

If many of oiu* countrymen approve the measures of France, 
and applaud them in their mad career of domination, I speak with 
confidence, the body of our citizens entertain different opinions. 
Such will cordially join in protecting our government, and in support- 
ing an energetic administration. They will, particularly as a mean 
to accomplish this object, and the only one I shall now urge, dis- 
countenance that unparalleled abuse of all those to whom is entrusted 
the management of our national interests, which is now so prevalent. 

Not a man, tho' his private character were Uke tried gold, has 
escaped the most malignant censure. — ^The President, each head of 
department, each member of the Legislature, and every other man 
who supports the administration, is daily charged with the most 
vile and degrading crimes. They are openly vilified, as parties to 
a conspiracy against the peace, the dignity, and the happiness of 
the United States. 

And who are these reformers, that exhibit these charges? — ^Are 
they the virtuous, meek, unspotted and holy of the earth? 

Who are these thus reproached? They are yoiu* neighbors, 
chosen to protect your interests. — ^What is their object? Wealth? — 
If so, they are miserably employed. There is not a man among them 
wiio can, wth the utmost economy, secure as much money as hundreds 
of merchants, lawyers, physicians, masters of vessels, and farmers, 
annually make by their various pursuits. 
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But alas! they wish to enslave us. Is this their character in 
private life? Have they not, with you, houses and lands, character 
and Uberty to defend? — ^Have they not wives and children, whose 
happiness is near their hearts? — ^And do they, indeed, labour and toil 
to forge chains and fetters for their children, and children's childien* 
that their names and memories may go down to future generati<Mi8 
covered with the bitterest curses? 

I have made these observations, my FeUow-Citizens, that we 
may, on this anniversary <^ oiu* National existence, a day which I 
hope may be kept sacred to that solemn employment, contemplate 
the labours, the exertions and the characters of those venerable men 
who founded, and have hitherto, protected this nation. I wish them 
to be seen, and compared with the speculating theorists and mush- 
room poUticians of this age of reason. 

It is now less than two hundred years, since the first settlement 
of white people was effected, in these United States; less than one 
hundred and eighty, since the first settlement was made in New- 
England, and less than one hundred and seventy, since the first 
settlement was made in Connecticut. The place where we are now 
assembled was then a wild waste. Instead of cultivated fields, 
dens and caves. Instead of a flourishing city, huts and wigwams. 
Instead of polite, benevolent, and learned citizens, a horde of savages. 
Instead of a seat of science, full of young men qualifying to adorn 
and bless their country, here was only taught the art of tormenting 
ingeniously, and here were only heard the groans of the dying. 

What is here said of New-Haven may, with little variation, be 
said of all New-England, and of many other parts of the United 
States. 

We have now upwards of four millions of inhabitants, cultivating 
a fertile country, and engaged in a commerce, with 876,000 tons of 
shipping, and second only to that of Great Britian. 

How has this mighty change been effected? — Was it by magic? 
By supernatural aid? or was it by ingenious theories in morals, 
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uid govenimentr My Fellow-Citizens, it was accomplished 
by the industry," the labour, the perseverance, the sufiPerings and 
virtues of those men f rcnn whom we glory in being descended^. 

These venerable men spent no time in extracting sun-beams from 
cucumbers — ^in writing letters to Mazzei, or perplexing the world 
with the jargon of the perfectability of human nature. 

They and their illustrious descendants pursued directly, and by 
those means which always wiU succeed, for they always have succeed- 
ed, those which conunon sense dictate, the erection and support 
of good government and good morals. To effect these great objects 
they stood like monuments, with their wives, their children, and their 
lives in their hands.— They fought — ^they bled — ^they died. — ^At 
this expence of ease, happiness and life, they made establishments for 
posterity — ^they protected them against savages — ^they cemented 
them with their blood — ^they delivered them to us as a sacred deposit, 
and if we suffer them to be destroyed by the tinselled refinements 
of this age, we shall deserve the reproaches, with which impartial 
justice will cover such a pusillanimous race. 

Look particularly at the various complaints, remonstrances 
and petitions made by these States, on various occasions, from the 
first settlement of this country to the 4th of July 1776, and compare 
them with the state papers of the great Republic. In the one you will 
see the plain, pointed language of injured innocence, demanding 
redress — ^in the other, the sly, wily, ambiguous, chameleon dialect of 
Jesuits, curiously wrought up to mean everything and nothing, by 
a set of mountebank politicians, headed by a perjured Bishop of 
Autun. 

At this day there exist two parties in these United States. At 
the head of one are Washington, Adams and Ellsworth. — ^The object 
of this party is to protect and defend the government from that 
destruction with which they believe it threatened, by its enemies. 

*See TnimbuU's Hbtory of Connecticut a book which ought to be in every family. 
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To preserve and transmit to posterity those establishments which 
they beheve important to the happiness of society. 

At the head of the other, is the gentleman who drank toasts at 
Fredericksburgh in May 1798, in direct contempt of our government, 
who wrote the letter to Mazzei, with Grallatin and Nicholas, and 
Lyofiy and to grace the company they shine, with the borrowed lustre 
of Talleyrand, that dissembler to God and Man. The object of this 
party is to destroy ancient systems — ancient habits — ancient customs 
— ^to introduce a new liberty, new equality, new rights of man, new 
modes of education, and a new order of things. 

Let them meet and make a full, fair, and perfect exposition of 
their principles — ^their objects, and the means by which they are to 
be accomplished — ^And let there be present at this display, the de* 
parted spirits of Davenport, Hooker, Winthrop, Wolcott, Hopkins, 
Haynes and Heaton, and let there also appear a Lawrence, a Warren, 
a Mercer, and a Wooster, and to which of these parties would they 
give their blessing? — ^For which of these causes, if it were possible 
to bleed and die again in the cause of America, would the beloved 
Warren again bleed and die? 
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AND Comrades, Sons of the Revolution: 

Deeply sensible of the privileges of the opportunity you have 
afforded me, I undertake the discharge of its obligations with a 
seriousness of intent and an earnestness of purpose whidi I 
trust will win me the consideration accorded to honest endeavw. 

Rare, indeed, is it that any man whose station is merely that 
of a private citizen of our Republic is permitted to address so 
distinguished an assemblage, amid such historic surroundings, 
on 80 happy an occasion. And profoundly do I appreciate tiie 
honor. Without further preliminary save this assurance, 
therefore, I enter upon my pleasant task. 

Nations are like men. They begin, they end, and between 
their limits are comprised the seven ages. Their span is longer 
than that of the individual, but short enough in the sight of Him 
to whom a thousand years are but as yesterday when it is past 

The United States of America was conceived at Lexington, 
quickened at Bunker Hill and bom at Philadelphia. It was bap- 
tized in blood and snow at Trenton. It spoke stem words from 
the cannon mouth at Saratoga. It struggled desperately for life 
amid the cold at Valley Forge. It strack boldly for victory at 
Guilford Courthouse and the Cowpens. It finally assumed the 
toga imriUt of independence at Yorktown. 

Youngest among nations centuries old, it had to run the gamut 
of e]q>erience thereafter. It grew by leaps and bounds until its 
confines were measured by the Atlantic and the Pacific, the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico. The Mississippi from a 
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boundary became a bisector. Its position was assured by the 
death grapple at Lundy's Lane; on the decks of the frigate Cofi^ 
stitution; behind the cotton bales and sugar barrels at New Or- 
leans. Thereafter it was fain to sow its wild oats; consequently 
it behaved badly in '46 and '47 in Mexico. Lastly, it stood upon 
its feet and fought successfully for its very existence in '61 and 
'66, in the longest, the most costly and the most terrible of mod- 
em wars. 

To-day, before the wondering nations, it faces the future with 
a confidence, an assurance, begot of the past. Yet no one may 
say what the years may bring to it, or what it may bring to the 
years, in the days that are to come. 

History is usually but the record of events. The chronider 
goes from crisis to crisis. The story of a people is epitomized 
in the lives of its great men. The mind leaps in succession from 
figure to figure. Yet this is but half of history. Great men are 
the products of their time, crises the culminating points of slow- 
moving persistent forces; as the water swells inward from the 
sea in long undulations scarcely noticed until the crest of the 
wave breaks, flashes into sudden foam and is gone. 

With a full consciousness of this mighty, determinative un- 
dercurrent, it is yet difiicult to disassociate history from the 
crisis and from the men who dominate it, or failed. It is the 
white cap that catches the eye when the heaving of the deep 
passes unnoticed. It is the light that shines in the darkness that 
discloses the nature of the surrounding midnight. This is the 
use of the study of crisis and man ; by it we are led to deeper 
' things hidden from superficial glance. 

Disregarding for this argument the greater fields of litera- 
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tare, art and science, with no disparagement of their importance 
—God forbid ! — ^we confine our attention to men of affairs. 

Among the ancient Hebrews stand Moses the Law-giver and 
Paul the Saint Rise in our minds at the name of Greece, Peri- 
cles, chief of her statesmen ; Alexander, greatest apostle of her 
progress; Leonidas, high exemplar of her courage. Rome with 
her two thousand years of history recalls Cassar, typifying her 
ambition; Brutus, her patriotism; Augustus, her empery. 
Charlemagne, the unifier; Richelieu, the statesman. Napoleon 
the lawgiver, appear for France ; Frederick, creator of the king- 
dom, Bismarck, founder of the empire, for Germany; Czar 
Peter and Empress Catherine for Russia; Gregory the Seventh, 
that Hildebrand of Canossa, for Italy; Charles V. and Christo- 
pher Columbus for Spain. Nearer our own, we bare our heads 
before that stem Ironside, Cromwell, and that sailor of sailors, 
Nelson, for England. We bow lowest of all in homage to the 
greatest patriot, the noblest character of the first sixteen cen- 
turies of our era, William the Silent, of storm-beaten Nether- 
lands. 

Then we turn to America. The men we have enumerated are 
those that have stamped themselves upon five thousand years of 
history. It might be unfair to expect that in one century and a 
quarter the new nation could produce any fit for inclusion in 
that brilliant category. Yet it has done so. My mind dwells to- 
day upon two names, which can never be disregarded by any who 
strive to enumerate the small score of the world's supreme — 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln ! 

It has been the fashion among those who have been privileged 
to address you upon successive conunemorations on this historic 
field, to dwell upon the local happenings, the history of events. 

7 
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The account of the ragged, destitute, hungry men at Vall^ 
Forge, free2dng, bleeding in the snow, yet holding on, has been 
repeated many times and oft And well it may be; for such a 
story of deathless heroism it is difficult to parallel in the annals 
ci nations. The men of Valley Forge can never be too hig^y 
praised, their heroism too largely dwelt upon. Here they over- 
came victory. Here they defeated defeat Here they 'founded 
an heritage for, and gave an example to, succeeding generations. 

But I have deliberately chosen to fix my attention this morn- 
ing rather upon the man than upon the men. And I have broad- 
ened the scope of my remarks. Valley Forge stands for the 
supreme struggle of the Revolution. The place is national, there- 
fore, nay, it is epodial in universal history. In my judgment 
the cause of American independence was settled here rather than 
on any other battlefield in the war. Surviving this winter its 
future might be delayed, but it was assured. For man here 
fought against nature. He had to oppose his feeble powers not 
to men who differed from him only in degree of strength or capa- 
city, but to those immutable laws which bring the heat in sum- 
mer and the cold in winter, which produce the thirst pang and 
the hunger grip. Against these the highest human courage usu- 
ally avails nothing. Before these man breaks and falters. 8n 
did not our forefathers in the snow. 

The ambition of Napoleon was finally buried on the ioe-heaped 
plains of Muscovy; the genius of liberty lived, it grew, it thrived 
at Valley Forge. Therefore, from the long-roll at Lexington to 
the grounding arms at Yorktown, the supreme incident of the 
American Revolution is the winter at Valley Forge. 

Happy is that great commonwealth, Pennsylvania, keystone 
of the mi^ty federal arch, which indudes within its borders 
such hallowed ground; for, as I have said elsewhere and to this 
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splendid assemblage, no spot on earth — ^not the plain of Mara- 
then, nor the pass of Sempach, nor the Place of the Bastile, nor 
the dykes of Holland, nor the moors of England — ^is so sacred in 
the history of the struggle for human liberty as are the hills of 
Valley Forge. 

You will bear with me, I am sure, if I take a long leap through 
the years and call your attention to another fact which justly 
fills us as children of Pennsylvania with a double pride; that 
within our borders is a second spot hallowed by the blood of men, 
of equal importance and of equal interest in our history and in 
the history of the world with this. That sacred field lies to the 
westward where rise the slopes of Gettysburg. 

At Valley Forge it was determined whether or not the Repub- 
lic should die in its childhood; at Gettysburg it was settled 
whether or not the Republic should exist in its manhood. As in 
the winter of '76 the opponents of liberty put forth their greatest 
efforts, seconded by the bitter circumstance of nature, to stifle 
the new idea, and failed ; so in '63 the Confedera(^ reached the 
**idgh topgallant" of its fortunes when brave Armistead fell be- 
fore the Pennsylvania soldiers on Cemetery Ridge. There were 
five years of varying conflict after Valley Forge, and two years 
of bloody fighting after Gettysburg, but in both cases it was but 
the ebbing of a tide. 

The man who stands to us for the heroism at Valley Forge is 
George Washington; the man who stands to us for the supreme 
event at Gettysburg is Abraham Lincoln. At first glance no two 
men could be more dissimilar, yet the first is the cause of the 
second, the second the complement of the first. For to George 
Washington and Valley Forge are due Abraham Lincoln and 
Gettysburg. In history they can never be disassociated. This 
is a contrast, a comparison and a consequ^ce. 
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The struggle that has been going on in the world since the 
days primeval has been a struggle for human liberty. Viewed 
from the nearer point this fact has usually been uncompre- 
hended. The baser passions of humanity, the ambition of kings, 
the love of women, the pride of potentates, the covetousness of 
states, aye, even the claims of religion, have precipitated wars; 
and the results have often seemed in accord with such concep- 
tions, methods and aims. But he who reads history aright — 
'Ihat power charged with the promulgation of the judgment of 
God upon the pride of man'' — ^will see that in the larger total 
throughout the ages things have worked together for good. 
Oftentimes the conqueror who has defied God's laws and minis- 
tered to his own ambition has been made, despite himself, the 
avatar of a new dispensation, the tyrant has brought liberty in 
his train. 

In every age there have lived men who were ahead of their 
times, who have nobly perished in a Herculean effort to drag to 
some higher level the sluggish mass. And other men, sometimes 
lesser, sometimes greater, upon their failures have builded suc- 
cess. Rare indeed has there been a fortuitous concurrence of 
time and mass and man. 

One of the greatest of the liberators was CromwelL He could 
strike down injustice, he could kill a tjrrant, but he could not 
build a structure which would outlast his own personal influ- 
ence. The death of the Protector brought back that contempti- 
ble fribble Charles H. Brutus could remove Imperial Cassar, 
simply to make way for the more imperial Augustus. Alexan- 
der could bring a vast empire under his sway, which fell to 
pieces by its own weight when his death, in a drunken brawl at 
thirty-three, relaxed the welding hand. Napoleon could incar^ 
nate the spirit of the French Revolution — ^tiiat thing of noble 
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sentiment and atrocious deed — ^and, when opportunity and 
genius put the world at his feet, could grasp at omnipotence un- 
til the mere human frame, unable to sustain such a divine attri- 
bute, gave way, and the man ate out his own heart, an exile at 
St Helena. 

The greatest before our own nation gave the world assurance 
of a man was William of Orange, the Dutch patriot and states- 
man who stands next to Washington. Saevis TranquiUvs in Unr 
dial Rarely has there ever been such a people, such a leader, 
such an opportunity and such a success as in the Netherlands. It 
is good for the world that he and they lived and wrought as they 
did. Yet to-day kings and queens reign in the country for whose 
independence he fought alike the ravaging sea and the ravening 
Spaniard I 

When what has been called the greatest document ever struck 
off at one time by human hand, the Declaration of Independence, 
was spread before the eyes of startled Europe ; in spite of the 
age-long struggle, human liberty— civic, political and religious 
liberty, that is — ^was in most countries a philosophic dream. 
Even that sturdy little Helvetian confederacy was under the 
domination of an oligarchy as narrow and as supreme as that 
which had swayed for a thousand years the destinies of Venice. 
There was liberty nowhere on the surface. There was a passion 
for it everywhere in human hearts. 

Then it pleased God to bring together in America such a group 
of men as few countries have ever associated at one time within 
their borders. James Otis, John Adams, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, Robert Morris 
and Benjamin Franklin, to think and plan; Nathaniel Greene, 
Israel Putnam, Anthony Wayne, Daniel Morgan, John Stark, 
Francis Marion, John Paul Jones, Richard Montgomery, Henry 

11 
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Lee, Baron De Ealb, Marquis de Lafayette, and in his earlier 
career, Benedict Arnold, to do and dare; and as the unifying 
spirit not only to direct, but also to lead, and thus to stand su- 
preme among them all — George Washington. Providence also 
put a blundering fool upon a throne and surrounded him with 
venal counsellors and incompetent soldiers, to equalize the strug- 
gle of the few against the many. Thus the Revolution was 
fought and won. Thus the country was established. 

. There is one significant feature of it. It was fought, won and 
established under the leadership and guidance I might say of an 
oligarchy, certainly of an aristocracy. We had no official aris- 
tocracy in the country, but unofficially there were well-estab- 
lished differences in rank even in democratic New England, 
where students were placed in Harvard College in accordance 
the social status of their fathers ! With few exceptions the 
and statesmen of the Revolution were, in the old-fash- 
ioned sense of the word, of the degree of gentlemen. They came 
from the best society of their day. True, they could have done 
nothing had there not been that fortuitous concurrence of ideas 
and the ideal as represented by the people and the few. True, 
they could have accomplished little had not the time been ripe for 
such leadership as they could offer; had not the idea of liberty 
been already inwrought in the minds of the people by the slow 
process of the ages. The understanding of this point is of great 
importance in tracing our future development It was the aris- 
tocraqr of the land to whidi was due the establishment of the 
government Nor by this do I minimize the popular contribu- 
tion to the work. That was necessary. Nothing could have been 
accomplished without the people. But without the leadership 
mentioned nothing could have been done by the people. They 
were not yet capable of evolving a leader themselves. 

13 
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There never was a kinglier man in any land, at any time, than 
George Washington. Wherever such a character might have ap- 
peared his career would have been a marked one. If he had not 
been bom to the purple he would have achieved it No man is 
independent of opportunity. For if, as Shakespeare Bays, its 
guilt is great, so also is its virtue; but if ever a man were inde- 
pendent of opportunity, it was George Washington. 

Such an assemblage of qualities as he exhibited has rarely, if 
ever, been seen before in a single man; yet he was not a demi- 
god. The blood burned in his veins as prodigally as it beats in 
our own. He was full of the joy of life. His passions were as 
strong as those of any man. But his diaracter was remarkable 
for a purity, an honesty, a dignity, a sanity, a restraint, a self- 
control, an ability and a courage, at which succeeding ages have 
marveled. The testimony to his qualities is abundant and unim- 
peachable. In mind and mien he was more royal than the king. 
In my judgment, had he so desired, he might have been the 
founder of an empire and a dynasty, instead of the Father of a 
Republic. 

In the earlier history of the struggle for human liberty we find 
that the successive steps were always taken upon the initiative 
of the great, the gently-born, the well-to-do. Hampden was of 
the rank of gentleman, as was Cromwell, although he is nearer 
to an exception to this statement than any other. The Barons of 
Runnymede wresting the Magna Charta were the high aristoc- 
racy of England, and the people without them would have had 
no power to move the ineffable John. The early leaders of the 
French Revolution — as Mirabeau ! — ^were of the same high dass. 
Not for a long time did men like Marat and Bar^e come to the 
fore. The American Revolution was engineered and directed 
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and assured, I reaffirm, by the aristocrat^, the best blood of the 
country. 

What then I Having achieved their task, Washington and his 
fellows deliberately put liberty and its maintenance into the 
hands of the people. In the very nature of things, by the very 
plans which they made, by the Constitution itself, the whole 
power, the authority of ^e government, the entire responsibility 
for its administration and for its preservation, were taken out 
of the hands of the few and put into the hands of the many. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of that action. There 
was no precedent for it Experience had no word to say concern* 
ing its feasibility. The boldness of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was surpassed by the boldness of the Constitution. The 
one had stated that all men were created free and equal, that 
government derived its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned; the other showed that men had the courage to stand by 
their assertions. Words are lacking to emphasize the sublime 
faith and the noble courage of the Constitution-makers — again 
the nation's best! Coldly considered it was an experiment of 
such magnitude that we stand aghast even in backward contem- 
plation of it It might have been such a failure ! 

It is probable that the experiment never would have succeeded 
if the transition had been ediarp and abrupt between the custom- 
ary and the proposed method of government The habit of cen- 
turies was still strong in humanity. During the earlier years of 
the Republic the people, timid in their own powers, committed 
its destinies to the same class under whose leadership had been 
won its liberty. The earlier Congresses exhibit^ a degree of 
wealth, station and culture which no succeeding assemblage of 
legislators has parallded. 

14 
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But the people learned rapidly and their work justified the 
trust reposed in them. Among themselves the genius for leader- 
ship grew and flourished. The first President who came from 
the people was Andrew Jackson. In character, in service, in 
ability, he stands midway between Washington and Lincoln, 
falling short of both, yet worthy of mention with either. What 
he might have been, given the opportunity of the other two, is a 
question which it were idle to discuss. No such crises ever con- 
fronted him in his career as Washington faced or as Lincoln 
dominated. The people had much to learn. Much in his career, 
as their representative, is the subject of merited censure ; but the 
praise outweighs the blame. 

In the first ninety years of its history the Republic had demon- 
strated its right to existence. Its course, save for the blot on its 
escutcheon involved in the unjust war with Mexico, had been 
highly honorable among nations. It was not likely that any for- 
eign foe would ever be able to overwhelm it or impair the stabil- 
ity of its institutions. With a constantly increasing success had 
been demonstrated the feasibility of a government administered 
by, and for the benefit of the people. The event had justified the 
wisdom of the founders. The world on every hand looked on and 
took lessons. And well it might No single fact in history has 
been so pregnant with happiness and welfare to mankind as the 
demonstration of democratic government which we have af- 
forded. The consequences are not yet exhausted. 

The political course of the world's history since 1776 has not 
been backward. Some of us may live to see the day when Russia 
will become a representative government, when the absolutism 
of Germany will be an archaic fiction, and when kings will be by 
the grace of the people, if indeed they be at alL Some day all 
civilized nations, whatever their outward form of government, 
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wiU be as free as we are, as England or as France are, to-day. 

For this the world may thank the United States and its 
makers. 

Now a country which may have strength ^ough to fight vali- 
antly for its existence against external foes, may yet carry with- 
in itself the seeds of its own destruction. In 1861 came the final 
trial as to whether or not the experiment that was begun by 
Washington was finally to come to an inglorious end. Without 
passion or prejudice,— certainly it is too late for that now— 
without any feeling for any section of our country but love and 
devotion, without going into the causes of the Civil War; looking 
only to the fact that upon its success or failure depended the ex- 
istence of the United States, realizing that if one section could 
separate from the main body upon aggrievement, so also could 
another, and that one single separation probably meant the solu- 
tion of all organic coherence and the substitution of a number of 
jealous, circumscribed, petty and insignificant States for a great 
homogeneous nation, thus involving the utter downfall of the 
great idea of the founders of the Republic and of the Constitu- 
tion; we can realize the importance of the conservation of the 
United States as a nation. 

This was second only — and perhaps I am not right in using 
the word second — ^to its establishment The aristocrat of the 
country had founded a nation and had committed its govern- 
ment to the people. No longer did aristocracy dominate. No 
longer does it dominate to-day — ^I use the words in the old sense 
of degree ; in the long run the aristocracy of talent and character 
will always dominate in the Republic and elsewhere. Washing- 
ton had done his part Would tiie people be equal in the crisis to 
the obligations of their position? 

Who is responsible for the successful conduct of the war 
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for the Union? To whom, under God, is due the perpetuation 
of the Republic? Many men took great part, many men deserve 
well of the nation. Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Farragut and 
Meade; Stanton, Sunmer, Chase and Seward. Their services are 
as nothing compared to those of Abraham Lincoln. And he was 
a man of the people. In every sense of the word, mark it, a man 
of the people ! The people themselves had brought forth a man 
capable of leadership. Out of the dust of earth did God make 
this man in His own image. Washington opened the way for 
Lincoln, and Lincoln trod successfully upon the path. 

As Valley Forge brings up Washington, so Gettysburg brings 
up Lincoln. There was no battle, no clash of arms, at Valley 
Forge. It was a struggle on the part of Washington and his men 
for existence in a winter. Lincoln was not on the field of Gettys- 
burg when the war drum throbbed above it and the blood of men 
was poured upon it; but whoever mentions Gettysburg thinks of 
Lincoln, as whoever mentions Valley Forge thinks of Washing- 
ton. For Lincoln said things at Gettysburg of which the fight- 
ing was but the expression, and Washington did things at Valley 
Forge of which the Declaration of Independence was the record. 

Dissimilar I said these men were. Washington, bom of the 
world's great; the richest, the best bred, the most important, the 
most influential man of his time. Lincoln, so humble, so obscure 
in his origin that it can with difficulty be traced. Washington, 
with every grace and charm and characteristic that marks the 
highbred gentleman ; Lincoln, with few or none of these things. 
One a prince, the other a peasant. 

It is idle to speculate as to which was the greater man. Both 
were necessary, both were complete, both did their allotted work 
absolutely. 

Washington's character is not complex. It is simple and easy 
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to understand — and not the less great and admirable on that ac- 
count Be it remarked in passing, that he was no English coun- 
try gentleman, as has been alleged, but as good an American as 
Franklin or as Lincoln himself. 

Lincoln was a creature of contradictions. In person so homely 
as when pictured almost to repel, but with an appeal so powerful 
and inexplainable that in personal contact his ugliness was for- 
gotten. Perhaps men near him caught a glimpse of his soul, un- 
consciously revealed. A man full of that quaint humor we love 
to call American, yet over his face a tinge of sadness as if tra- 
gedy peeped from behind the mask of comedy. A man whose 
stories were sometimes not repeatable, yet of a deeply religious 
nature, a piety as fervent as it was unconunon, a truat as per- 
vading as it was sincere. An unlettered man, yet whose beauti- 
ful words will live as long as the language of Shakespeare and 
the English Bible shall endure. A man with many failings, who 
made many mistakes; a man with the stain of the soil whence he 
sprang clinging to him; yet with qualities that enabled him to 
speak to his fellow men with the foresight of a prophet, to accom- 
plish the impossible with the powers of a king, to pursue his duty 
with the serenity of a saint 

As I look back upon our American history, as I view side by 
side these two gigantic men towering among their contempo- 
raries, each ready in the day of need, I break forth in the words 
of the ancient prophet, "What hath God wrought?'' The one to 
found and build a Republic, to give it a priceless heritage into a 
people's hands; the other to rise in the crowded hour and say in 
the words of a greater than man, "I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do. . . . Those that thou gavest me I 
have kept and none of them is lost" 
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Oh, flag that floats above us, thank God that from thy blaz- 
onry never hath been torn a single star ! 

As I draw from both these Homeric men the outward seeming, 
they grow more like. I seem to discern an equal patience, an 
equal courage, an equal sanity, an equal abnegation of self, an 
equal desire for the welfare of their fellow men, an equal resolu- 
tion that freedom shall have her opportunity here in the land 
they both loved so well. In God's great Valhalla where men meet 
face to face, each man known for what he is, I see the great noble 
and the great commoner with clasped hands — ^friends. One for- 
ever, inseparably joined. Named together on our diptychs of 
the dead who yet will never die. For it was Washington who 
made Lincoln. For it was Lincoln who assured Washington. 

Gentlemen, so much for the past What of the future? Can 
we unlock it with '^the past's blood-rusted key''? On the thres- 
old of a new century stands the country of Washington and 
Lincoln. The United States is menaced by threatening condi- 
tions, confronted by difficult problems, weighted with grave re- 
sponsibilities, external and internal. These are the circum- 
stances of success. To struggle is to live. The law of battle is 
the law of life. Well might Alexander weep with no more 
worlds to conquer, for then began his decadence. The country 
whose need fails to engross its highest citizenship in its prob- 
lems, in which the people do not cheerfully give their best con- 
sideration to its questions, is a country already in a state of de- 
cay. Thank God for all our burdens ! By them we prove our 
manhoodL 

For one hundred years we were content to expand peacefully 
within our natural limits. Between the seas we reigned su- 
preme. In the twinkling of an eye we found ourselves projected, 
ahnoBt without intent, into the sphere of world politics. Not 
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that we were in a state of complete isolation before. As with in^ 
dividuals so with nations entire isolation is not possible; as men 
live among men, so nations must live among nations, sustaining 
certain definite and well-understood relations with one another, 
whatever may be the individual desire to be solitary, alone. 

But our concerns with foreign powers and affairs had been re- 
mote and not of especial importance. 

To-day we have become a factor in the politics of the world. 
In the Chancellories of Europe the leading question in neariy 
every contingency, — ^not purely local, — ^that arises is, **yfha,t 
will the United States do?" Our American diplomacy which has 
honesty for its finesse and truth for its subtlety— where neither 
has been in vogue — stakes the lead in public questions. With 
neither army nor navy comparable in size to that of other na- 
tions, — although so far as they go unsurpassed — ^we are still the 
greatest single factor to be reckoned with. 

We have said to one-half the world, '"This half is ours. Keep 
out of it!" Therefore, we have made ourselves responsible for 
the welfare, the well-being and more especially the well-doing, 
of that of which we have assumed to be the warden. How are we 
discharging that trust? So as to retain the respect of older 
powers, on the one hand, and the affection of those newer nations 
of whidi we have assumed the guardianship on the other, or not? 

Our flag floats in the sunrise on one hemisphere in Porto Rico 
at the same hour that it is gilded by the sunset in the Philippines 
on the other. And the end is not yet We are about to tear 
asunder the barrier which has separated ocean from ocean since 
God called the dry land from the deep. This is our position 
among the weak and the strong. What is to be the end of our 
expansion? Shall we go on? Shall we stand still? Shall we 
acquire? Shall we retain? 
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Never in history did a nation say as we did to Cuba, ''Go, you 
are free !" Shall we say that some day to our little brown breth- 
ren across the Pacific? Shall we train and try them for that end? 
Shall we grasp at power with greedy rapacious hands? Shall 
we give way to vaulting ambition which shall by and by o'erleap 
itsdf and carry us down in its fall ? That depends upon you, oh, 
Sons of the Revolution, for in that name, in larger sense, may I 
not indude all the citizens of the Republic? 

Shall the Republic continue to stand for honesty and integrity 
and the fear of God among the nations? Shall there be liberty 
wherever the flag flies, or else the withdrawal of the flag? ShaU 
we stand eternally for what Washington founded and Lincoln 
preserved? Or shall we do some other thing? That depends up- 
on you. 

There come to our harbors every day a horde of people from 
the Old World, following that westward moving star of empire, 
seeking their fortunes in this land of equal opportunity for all, 
of special privilege for none. What i^all we do with them? 
What shall be our position with regard to immigration? How 
mudli of such an influx can our people assimilate? What quan- 
tity of food of that character can the nation digest? How many 
foreign people can we turn into good American citizens without 
lowering our immortal standards? How far shall we shut the 
open door? What restriction shall we place upon our welcome? 
That depends upon you. 

These are external problems. There are internal ones, per- 
haps of greater momrat and harder to solve. Within our bor- 
ders are millions of black people, an alien race whose mental 
habit and tonperament differ from ours even as we are physi- 
cally at variance. What shall we do with these people? Believe 
me, Appomattox simply changed the form of the question. It 
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settled another question, not that one. Emancipation solved one 
problem only to introduce another. That problem confronts us 
with a constantly increasing demand, a demand full of menace, 
fraught with appalling possibilities. There appears as yet no 
solution of it. Education, we fatuously cry, but education is not 
the universal resolvent. We can not educate away the racial 
difference. The welfare of this country depends on the retention 
of power by the white race. White and blade in blend make 
gray, the ruination of the positive and valuable in both. How 
shall this be a white man's country with a white man's govern- 
ment and yet a fit home for the black man? What are we going 
to do about this question? That depends upon you. From you 
must come the prophet to show us the way. 

The principle of combination is universally accepted in the 
affairs of men. Consolidation, concentration, are the conditions 
of success. How far may this consolidation and concentration 
in the form of capital, on the one hand, and of men on the other, 
be brought about? And when brought about what relation shall 
they sustain to each other? What shall we do with the trusts, 
what shall we do with the unions? That depends upon you. 

Life without law is impossible. Laws are man's expression 
of his reading of the will of God. Happy is tiie state in whidi the 
laws are not only adequate but observed. How shall we dlieck 
the general disregard of law which is so singular a reversion to 
conditions long past when every man was a law unto himself? 
Long ago the right of private war was done away witii. There 
is a backward swing of the pendulum of public opinion. Men 
have forgot that vengeance is God's and punishment belongs to 
the state. How shall we reassert effectively our determination 
Uiat the law shall be administered only by those whom we have 
charged with that solemn, that vital duty? 
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The daily histories of the times, the newspapers, ring with 
charge and countercharge of political corruption in city, state 
and nation. We would fain believe that much of the hue and 
cry is false, but we know that a terrible proportion of it is true. 
The best blood of the nation is strangely indifferent to the de- 
mands of the hour. For good government there should be a 
proper blending of Washington and Lincoln, the one represent- 
ing education, culture, refinement, the other the great beating 
heart of the people. It will not do to trust to the low, the ignor- 
ant and the venal, the issues of life and government Republics 
in history have tended to become oligarchies. Shall we reverse 
the work of Washington and Lincoln and submit ourselves un- 
resisting, indifferent, to an oligarchy of bosses? 

And there are social problems as pressing. The sanctity of 
home life, the holiness of the marriage relation, is everywhere 
invaded. The social unit, the family, is being sundered into dis- 
orderly atoms by the growing evil of divorce. In it we are strik- 
ing at the children. 

There is a growing inclination to excess on the part of the rich 
and the well-to-do which is fatal to national honor, to national 
honesty. Frugality is to a democracy what modesty is to a 
woman. Extravagance is an attribute of empire. The follies of 
men in high station are vices when they are translated by men of 
less degree. There is a tendency in our midst to become intoxi- 
cated not only with our position in the world, but with our inter- 
nal prosperity. How shall we check it? 

Publicity is the safeguard of a Republic. Concealment is the 
essence of despotism. How, while conserving the freedom of the 
press, shall we also conserve the freedom of the private citizen, 
so that his personal affairs with which the public have no con- 
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oem shall not be exploited and misrepresented by unscrupulous 
newspapers? 

These, gentlemen and comrades, are a few of the things which 
call to the patriotism of today. Love of country is usually asso- 
ciated with the bullet and the bayonet The call of the flag above 
our heads is not merely a summons to war, it is a demand upon 
every citizen at every moment to do his civic duty with the 
same devotion, the same courage, with which he would answer 
an appeal to arms. It takes more resolution, of a higher if of a 
different order, to grapple with the questions which I have so 
briefly outlined, than simply to follow a leader or even to lead 
ourselves in the high places of the field 

In what did Washington's greatness lie? In what did Lin- 
coln's greatness lie? I would not aflirm that they were supreme 
above all others in any particular field. Washington, brilliant 
soldier that he was, was not the greatest captain that ever set 
a squadron in the field. Lincoln, profoundly politic and far- 
seeing as he was, was not the greatest statesmen that ever out- 
lined a policy. Indeed it would be hard to point to any one thing 
in which these two unchallenged might claim the palm. 

They were great because in each of them was blended a con- 
geries of qualities which made up a personality, not superna- 
tural or superhuman, as many would fain urge, but a person- 
ality far beyond the common lot; a personality that was honest, 
that was pure, that was unselfish, that was able, that was 
devoted to mankind, to the country in which they both served; a 
personality which chose duty and service for its watchwords. 
When you analyze great men, as a rule you will find that their 
greatness lies in that mysterious thing we call personality, 
which is made up of, and is yet disassociated from, special 
talents. Many talents go to make genius. To be great there 
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must be balance and proportion. Without these the most 
liant achievement lacks permanence. 

We cannot all be great statesmen, great soldiers, great admin- 
istrators—what you will, but we may all be great patriots. We 
can each one of us so direct these qualities which God has be- 
stowed upon us as to become a personality whose sole aim and 
end is the betterment of men and the service of the state. It is 
not idle for me to bid you strive to follow the example of Wash- 
ington or of Lincoln. There is no example too high for us to 
struggle to attain, not even the example of the Gross. 

Like the ancient Roman, I do not despair of the Republic God 
mercifully in the past hatli preserved us. Sure His hand hath 
led us through valleys and shadows. He hath sustained us in the 
hour of gloom and defeat He hath restrained us in the day of 
triumph and success. Humbly am I confident that He will not 
desert us now. He hath more work for us to do. 

But we may not trust all the burdens of our future upon Him. 
As the work of salvation in the individual is a co-operation be- 
tween God and man, so the work of salvation in a nation is the 
co-operation of the same Power and the people. Let us here 
consecrate ourselves anew to the service of mankind in the spirit 
of our forefathers. In Lincoln's spirit: Let us here highly 
resolve that if we, individually or collectively, can bring it about, 
this government of the people and by the people, and for, not 
merely the United States, but all humanity as weU, which looks 
to us as the light of liberty throughout the ages, shall not perish 
from the face of the earth. 

And by the grace of God, and in the name of Washington and 
Lincoln, oh, my coiuitrymen, let us rise in our manhood and 
seize the glorious opportunities which are ours for the taking in 
this country of the free. 

Gybus Townsend Beadt. 
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DISCOURSE 
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THE nation is deluged with woe. Our patriotic, virtuous 
and devoted President has fallen by the hand of the assas- 
* sin. In the midst of our rejoicing over victories, and the 
crushing of rebellion, from the loftiest pinnade of our joy we 
are huried down into the depths of heart-breaking anguish. 
The firm and faithful hand that held the reins of government 
Ues cold and motionless in death. The heart that never ceased 
or tired in its throbbings of love and zeal, and heroic consecra- 
tion to the safety, interests, honor and happiness of our be- 
loved country, no longer wdls out the gushing streams of its 
intense, unselfish and ardent affections. He for whom the na- 
tion has so long and ardently prayed, whose appeals to the 
hearts of all Christian people for their sympathy with him in 
the midst of his solemn and heavy responsibilities, and for 
their remembrance of him at a throne of grace — ^has gone for- 
ever beyond the reach or need of our supplications. He has 
passed away without a note of warning, like a brilliant sun, in 
the midst of his glory, from the very zenith of its splendor. 
The hearts of millions, through whose loves and hopes and 
lofty exultations, but yesterday his name and fame had drcu- 
lat€ki with an all-pervading, animating and invigorating force, 
now droop and languish, sicken and faint The nation weeps 
and clothes itself with sackcloth and ashes. From the palao^ 
of the rich and the great, through all the habitations of the 
land, in every cottage and lonely chamber of the broken- 
hearted, the wail of grief ascends to Heaven. Like a thunder- 
peal of terrific lightning, a bolt of desolating fury has burst 
over us, as from a dear dqf, and felled to the dust the idol of 
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his country. Another Josiah has been smitten by the mur- 
derous weapon of well-directed malice, and lamentations over- 
spread the land 

What shall we say 7 What can we say, while weeping in ^ 
amazement and bewilderment of our grief, but that God hath 
done it? His hand arrested not the arm of the assassin. No 
angel messenger was dispatched to avert the fatal shot 
Known to Omniscience was the plot of hellish treason, and the 
instruments of its accomplishment Yet His providence, which 
could have easily prevented the fatal result, averted it not ''Is 
there evil in the city, and the Lord hath not done it?'' A holy 
and righteous God allowed it for His own wise and holy ends. 
What remains for us, and what can we else do, than to accept 
it as of His ordering, and humbly, prayerfully, and penitently 
improve the lesson, which the infinite wisdom and adorable 
sovereignty of Him who doeth His will in the armies of Heaven 
and among the inhabitants of the earth, designs to teach us by 
this overwhelming calamity? 



I. God has found it needful to mingle judgment 
mercy. The aspect of terror thus assumed by His providence, 
need not appal For judgment is His strange work, but 
mercy is His delight Dark and tempestuous may be the 
clouds that gather and threaten at such a time around his 
throne, and seem sufficient to drive us to despair. But that 
throne is occupied by ''the Lamb that was slain from the 
foundation of tiie world.'' The Lord Jesus Christ, who "loved 
us and died for us," is "the Lord God Omnipotent," in whose 
hands are entrusted all authority and power in Heaven and in 
earth. It is He that rules in providence and guides the destiny 
of nations. Our safety and interests as a people, could be 
lodged in no better hands. For there is no human heart that 
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loves like Jesus — so intensely, so persistently, so efficaciously. 
It is alike our diity, and the means of our security, to accept 
and bow submissively beneath the strokes of this, His sore 
judgment ''Be wise now, therefore, oh, ye kings ! be instruct- 
ed, ye judges of the earth ! kiss the Son, lest He be angry and 
ye perish from the way when His wrath is kindled but a little" 
— i. e., shall suddenly blaze forth. ''Blessed are all they that 
put their trust in Him/' Ps. 2, 11. His throne can never be 
subverted. His life is forever beyond the reach of foes. His 
administration is the salvation of the earth. If we link our 
destiny, as individuals or a nation, with the rights, supremacy, 
and interests of His throne — ^all is well! However terrible 
may be His judgments, they shall prove themselves but the 
ministers He sends, to teach us righteousness, and help us rear 
the bastions needed for our national security. 

11. A terrible crisis has been precipitated on our country, 
that calls for the most solemn consideration of every one of us. 
Elate with joyous prospects of peace, our hearts were already 
indulging their fond felicitations, which possessed a zest of 
peculiar tenderness and power, in the thought that the great 
and noble soul of our beloved President was in sympathetic 
fellowship with the masses. We caught the inspiration of his 
joy; and imagination painted a glorious future near at hand 
for our land, quickly to develop itself under the guidance of his 
fostering wisdom, and fraternal counsels and care. We grate- 
fully hailed for him a period of relief from necessary burdens, 
and, with the end of warfare, began to welcome the rich bene- 
fits to be secured by his statesmanship and common sense, his 
vigilance and honesty, his disinterestedness, and absorption 
in his country's welfare. But suddenly the scene is changed 
The heavens gather darkness. We sigh and groan, and in 
agony exclaims: "Oh! what is to be our future? Shall treason 
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and conspiracy gather strength? Shall the frenssy of partisan 
passion rise like the driving whirlwind? Shall confusion of 
counsel, distraction in the administi>ation of government, and 
change and conflicts of policy, and ambitious factions bewilder 
the people? Has the great balance wheel in our machinery 
been broken and hurled from its place, to bring on the 
terrible crash and chaos of our destruction?" These, and such 
like thoughts and inquiries, agitate the public mind. Every 
one feels that, compared with all the past crises of the nation's 
history, within the last four years, we have reached the great- 
est, most portentous, most trying and most perilous to the 
unity and stability of the nation. How much do we need the 
assurance, on good and solid ground, that, like all the past, 
this most terrible crisis will prove that public virtue, and the 
cohesiveness of our Government will be abundantiy adequate 
to the present emergency I 

The event we this day mourn is a novelty in our history. 
Never has the land been stained with the blood of the Chief 
Magistrate, murdered by the hand of the assassin. Other 
lands have thus suffered. A similar case is referred to in 
the context 

Josiah was one of the most illustripus kings of Judah. He 
was a good and great man. The fear of God from early youth 
controlled him and, through faith in His word and providence, 
he was rendered eminentiy successful in the administration of 
his government The nation prospered greatiy under it Its 
military resources and civil and religious institutions were 
successfully developed by him, so that his country became 
eminentiy prosperous. He was honored and beloved by 
people universally. But, in the providence and allotment 
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God, he fell on the field of battle, in the splendor of his glory. 
''And all Judah and Jerusalem mourned for Josiah/' 

We, too, lament our illustrious head, fallen among the slain. 
But the fact that he was murdered by the assassin's dastardly 
hand gives poignancy to our grief. 

The nearest parallel event, however, in history that we 
recall to mind at the moment was the murder of William the 
Silent, the Prince of Orange. ''It is difficult to imagine,'' says 
the historian, "a more universal disaster than the one thus 
brought about by the hand of a single obscure fanatic Habit, 
necessity, and the natural gifts of the man, had combined to 
invest him, at last, with an authority which seemed more than 
human. There was such general confidence in his sagacity, 
courage and purity that the nation had come to think with 
his brain and act with his hand. It was natural that, for an 
instant, there should be a feeling as of absolute and helpless 
paralysis." Yet did the united Netherlands survive the shock 
administered by the working machinery of the government of 
Philip, which adopted assassination as an engine of its power. 
But the contest between freedom and despotism, religion and 
fanaticism, was irreconcilable. Never in human history was 
a more poignant and universal sorrow for the death of any 
individual. The despair was, for a brief season, absolute; but 
it was soon succeeded by more lofty sentiments. It seemed, 
after they had laid their hero in the tomb, as though his 
spirit still hovered above the nation which he had loved so 
well, and was inspiring it with a portion of his own energy 
and wisdom. By the blessing of Providence it survived and 
triumphed, and shed forth its gleam of glory to enlighten the 
world. The same Providence can make a similar crisis in 
our history the occasion for still more radiant light to be 
poured from us upon the nations of the earth. The lesson 
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of the crisis to trust still more firmly in, and triumph 
through) the God of our fathers. 

III. The event we mourn develops and demonstrates the 
horrible malignity of human corruption, to restrain and pun- 
ish which a good and just government is bound by every con- 
sideration of fidelity to God, and respect for its own safety 
and prosperity. As a people, we have of late years lost sight 
of the great end and obligation of civil government, designed 
of God, as His ordinance, for the punishment of crime and 
the promotion of the general good. Law has lost its sacred- 
ness. Fanaticism has been substituted for religion. In the 
North a spurious self-righteous humanitarianism, claiming 
to be wiser and more benevolent than the God of the Bible, has 
sympathized with the perpetrators of evil, in the indulgence 
of a mawkish and murderous charity, so-called, denouncing 
capital punishment, destroying the sanctions of law, and 
undermining the authority of government, until the idea of 
liberty has become identical with that of licentiousness. Prop- 
erty and life are sacrificed with impunity; and a low estimate 
is made of human virtue and personal security. Our ofiicers 
of justice have extensively become the patrons and promoters 
of crime; and the functions of authority are sought to be 
discharged by the veriest traitors to the peace and welfare 
of society. In the South, the monster iniquity of slavery, 
with all its crimes and abominations, interwoven into codes 
of law, had blinded the popular mind and besotted the popular 
conscience, until with fanatical madness its advocates and 
abettors had claimed the sanctioh of religion, and believed 
themselves to be the possessors of a purer Christianity, and 
much more consistent and devoted asserters of the inspiration 
and authority of the sacred Scriptures. Who can tell the 
enormous amount of hideous corruption which has been^ on 
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either hand, developed in the history of this people, by the aid 
of an infidel humanitarianism and a self-applauding ortho- 
doxy, alike opposed to a simple, practical, evangelical 
Christianity? 

In the providence of God, a delirious and maddened con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the Government of the United 
States has made an open issue as to the religion professed, 
and, for four years, appealed to arms for the decision of the 
question of the moral right of slavery, and the sanction of 
Christianity for the fanaticism that sought to make it the 
cornerstone of a Confederacy, whose history has been stained 
with crimes that astound the world, and when fully written 
will hand it down to coming generations, branded with in- 
delible infamy. Developments of corruption, in the instiga- 
tion and conduct of the rebellion by its leaders, have taken 
place, beyond description, beyond conception — ^which, when 
the proof already possessed shall blazon forth, will fill nations 
with horror. We refer, in part, to the brutalities of their 
warfare — the 66,000 of our murdered prisoners of war, 
starved to death with deliberate intent; to the worse than sav- 
age ferocity displayed in the cruelties inflicted on hundreds and 
thousands tortured and slain by their guerrilla bands. But we 
refer more immediately to the spirit of demoniac malignity, 
and designed systematic assassination, adopted and pursued 
by the instigators and leaders of the rebellious conspiracy. 
There is strong circumstantial evidence to prove that the 
death of President Harrison and of President Taylor, was 
secured by poison, administered slowly, in pursuance of a plan 
and purpose that no Northern man should ever be President 
of the United States. The abortive attempt to poison Presi- 
dent Buchanan, and the failure of measures to murder Presi- 
dent Lincobi, at or on his way to Washington, are events al- 
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ready recorded in history. And during the four y^ars of the 
rebellion, facts have accumulated, showing that there was no 
deed of desperate, malignant crime, that could be perpetrated, 
which found not its instruments, and was not stimulated by 
the promise of reward from men high in place and influence, 
connected with and supporters of the Ck>nfederate Govern- 
ment It needed just such a hot-bed as Slavery to force the 
monstrous growths of corruption produced by the rebellion. 
The St. Albans raiders; the piratical enterprises; the plots of 
incendiaries for the conflagration of New York, and other 
large cities at the North; the abortive effort, and plans for the 
pillage of our commerce, and the invasion of our own and other 
lake cities, by desperate Southern renegades in Canada, have 
all been part and parcel of a regular system of measures of 
fiendish malice, unlmown to the warfare of civilized nations. 
The evidence will be forthcoming in due season, of a Satanic 
sagacity in appeals to the laws of nature, and discoveries of 
science, for the generation and diffusion of pestilence of vari- 
ous sorts in our large cities. Scientific and medical professors, 
lauded for their benevolence and social worth, have been, and 
are still employed, with the countenance and promise of re- 
ward by the C!onf ederate authorities — ^whose names are known 
as associated with them — ^for the importation, from Bermuda 
into Washington City, Norfolk and Newbem, of goods artfully 
infected with the virus or miasm of the yellow fever, for the 
introduction and diffusion of pestilence as an element and 
agent of the warfare waged by rebellion. The like experi- 
ments have been made for the generation of the small-pox. To 
the good providence of God alone is to b6 referred the escape of 
Norfolk and Wa^iington from the deadly scourge of the yel- 
low fever, which only succeeded in Newbem. All the elements 
and m^ans of destruction that science can furnish have been 
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boastfully claimed by maddened bloviaters, as sure to give 
success to the rebellion. And the young men of the South have 
extensively been trained and incited to deeds of enthusiastic 
desperation, as though it were glorious and martyr-like to 
sacrifice themselves by deeds of infamous daring and criminal- 
ity. The assassination of the President was but the culmina- 
tion of this system of diabolical enterprise, steadily, persistent- 
ly, and Satanically pursued, notwithstanding frequent failures. 
Sddom, if ever, have such developments of corruption been 
made in the history of any people, as have been in the rise and 
progress of the rebellion that hju caused the sacrifice of nearly 
half a million lives of our brave and noble citizen soldiers. 
Away with all apologists for the "chivalry,'' and "honor," and 
"Christianity" of the Southern conspirators, and their religion, 
who have not hesitated, but gloried, in the use of such methods 
of revenge for warfare! The President was not only the hon- 
ored functionary of his country, but especially the representa- 
tive of the Christian people in it The cowardly assassination 
of such a man, has forever stamped with infamy the State that 
gave his assassin birth. 

TrcMoa has done bis worst; nor sted, nor poison. 

Malice domestic, foreign lery, nothing 

Can touch him fnrtiier. ^He 

Hath borne his faculties so medc, hath been 

So dear in his great office, tiiat his virtues 

Wfll plead lilce angels, trumpet-tongued, against 

The de^ damnation of his taking off; 

And vitf, like a naked new-bom babe, 

Striding die blast, or heaven's cherubim, horsed 

Upon the sightless co u rier s of the air. 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every cjrc^ 

That tears shall drown die 



IV. Finally, the event we deplore is eminently adapted, and 
we think designed, in Providence, to impress deeply the pub- 
lic mind with a sense of our danger and obligations as a free 
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people. Our danger springs not from the nature of our gov- 
ernment^ or social and political institutions. Never had a peo- 
ple so wise, and, in nearly every respect, so well-adjusted a 
Constitution and charter of civil rights. It remains unharmed 
amid the perils and trials of four eventful years of bloodshed 
and agony, and is, in process of being expurgated from the 
chief blot that stained its sacred pages. The providence of 
God — ^blessed be His name — ^has cut t^e cancer out, and but 
few of its baneful roots yet remain for the future and perfect 
process of eradication. The nation needs to stand erect in all 
the glory of its moral majesty, and say that Slavery shall cease 
forever. God grant that this high behest be speedily pro- 
claimed ! 

The providence of God has also placed in the most glaring 
light the necessity of vindicating the honor of Government, and 
the majesty of Law, by the infliction of retributive justice on 
the perpetrators of crime. We have allowed pseudo-philan- 
tiiropists to insult the God of the Bible, and extensively, by 
legal enactment, and much more extensively by corrupting 
public sentiment, to disannul tiie death penalty. Murders and 
homicides by hundreds and thousands, have been overlooked, 
or passed unpunished. Life has been held even less sacred 
than property. And now a righteous God, who will not allow 
His Constitution to be violated with impunity, has allowed the 
murderer's hand, in tiie face and eyes of the whole country, to 
strike down its pure and honest, its noble and patriotic Presi- 
dent, and by conspiracy, attempt the destruction of his Prime 
Minister, whose lofty statesmanship has shone forth in re- 
splendent lustre, and who, like the illustrious Pitt, has towered 
in his strength and proved himself ready and mighty in every 
emergency— a bulwark invincible against all the jealousy and 
insidious opposition of foreign nations. The Lord preserve 
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life, yet periled by the assassin's cowardly stab ! Perhaps just 
this, and nothing short of it, was needed to bring the public 
mind to a just and proper estimate of hmnan life, and demand 
the restoration of the death penalty to the place a God of jus- 
tice and mercy has assigned it in the administration of govern- 
ment 

Unquestionably there was reason to fear that treason would 
be dealt with too leniently, in the flush and joy of our victories, 
and triumph over rebellion. Perhaps our venerated President, 
fraught with benignity and mercy, and prompted by his kind- 
ness of heart to use the pardoning pr^ogative too freely, may 
not have been the man for the keen and necessary work of 
punishing treason, as it deserves, with the full penalty of the 
law. God has removed him in tiie hour of his triumph, and 
left this work to be performed by other hands, while He hatf 
roused the nation to demand it, as the atonement needed for 
the maintenance of government and tiie honor of His majesty. 
A rebellion once in Israel was signally punished, by the in- 
fliction of terrible judgment and desolation by the hand of 
Providence upon its leaders. But the people who sympathized 
with the rebellion murmured against Moses, and reproached 
him with murder, for the course he adopted for the vindication 
of the majesty of the law. It offended the Lord God of Israel, 
and He let the plague loose among them; to destroy them for 
their complaint against the enforcement of the demands of 
retributive justice; and 14,700 of them were made to pay the 
forfeiture of their lives. This, as an atonement, was required 
before the plague was stayed. 



On another occasion, treason was perpetrated in the camp of 
Israel, and the anger of the Lord was kindled against them. 
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The plague again broke loose upon them, nor was it stayed till 
the command of God was executed, and '^all the heads of the 
people/' that had led them off in the treason, were hung up be- 
fore the Lord against the sun. The zeal of Phinehas in exe- 
cuting the penalty of death upon the traitors, is recorded to 
praise. Nor was the plague stayed till 24,000 had paid the 
of their lives. It is the same God, who required 
such atonement, with whom we have, as individuals and a na- 
tion, to do* He changeth not If we as a nation profane His 
ordinance of government, and prove false to His honor and our 
obligations, and the interests of society, we, too, shall not 
escape the vengeance of His law. Talk as men may in their 
impious and boastful infidelity, atonement forms a marked and 
essential feature in the Divine government That atonement 
He will exact; and He has abundant means at His command to 
enforce it How easy would it be for Him to let factions arise, 
and the leaven of tolerated rebellion diffuse itself among us to 
our utter ruin, to say nothing of other natural, moral and 
political means of punishing us for our contempt of justice, 
law and good government ! We have a solemn duty to God and 
society to perform. If , as a nation, we humble ourselves before 
Him, and as individuals accept and rely upon the atonement 
He has provided for us, in Jesus Christ, through which alone 
He can exercise consistently His clemency and mercy in the 
forgiveness of sin. He can and will heal our land, and cleanse 
it of the blood which has been so wickedly and wantonly shed. 
The indications and interpositions of His providence, from the 
very beginning of the war, have been so marked and so pecu- 
liar in our favor, that he must be stricken with the like blind- 
ness which has smitten the rebellious, who sees the mnot ^'Grod 
has done great things for us whereof we have been glad." 
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Through Him, our forces, by land and sea, have done valiantly; 
and by Him they have trod down our enemies. But our loved 
and honored Josiah has been among the slain; and today the 
land moumeth. Lamentation is heard in every direction, and 
the tokens and habiliments of woe are spread out before the 
heavens. How jealous has God been for us I He has over- 
turned every human idol, one after another, which we have set 
up among our Generals, and glorified for triumph; and, when 
He was prepared to lead us to victory, gave us men of valor, 
wisdom, humility and patriotic zeal, to exalt their country's 
honor, above selfish ambition and fame, and give the glory of 
our success to whom it is due. In the death of President Lin- 
coln, He has pursued the same plan of His gracious providence 
toward us. We might have put him in the place of God, and 
forgotten whose right hand hath gotten us the victory. In an 
instant He removed him from us, without one opportunity of 
uttering a final adieu. We look to his life for the proofs of his 
acceptance with Grod, and cherish gratefully his own story of 
the consecration of himself to God. 

Would that he had fallen elsewhere than at the very gates of 
Hell — ^in the theatre, to which through persuasion, he so re- 
luctantly went But thus a stain has been put upon that so 
falsely called school of virtue. How awful and severe the re- 
buke, which God has administered to the nation, for pampering 
such demoralizing places of resort! The blood of Abraham 
Lincohi can never be effaced from the stage. God grant that it 
may prove the brand of infamy consigning the theatre, which 
even Solon and the old moral Greeks abhorred, to the disgrace 
it merits, and the abhorrence of this nation. 
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'The memory of the jiist is blessed/' His name is embahned 
in the hearts of this people, and his fame, like that of Wash- 
ington, shall last while these United States endure; which, may 
God grant, shall be to the coming of the Lord. 

His toils are past» his work is done, 

HU spirit fully blest. 
He fought the fight, the victory woo. 

And entered into rest 
Then let our sorrows cease to fl 

God has recalled His own; 
But let our hearts in every woe 

Still say 'Thy will be dona.** 
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CAPTAIN LINCOLN vs, PRIVATE THOMP- 
SON, 1832 

» 

WHILE searching for material on the history of the Black 
Hawk War, I found, of course, the stereotyped version 
of the historic wrestling match between the future Presi** 
dent and the only man who ever worsted him. It was the same 
as appears in Nicolay and Hay's ''Life.-' Not until long after- 
wards did I secure the details of it, and this is the first time 
they have been published. Long ere Lincoln became famous, 
the story had spread over Illinois, and it is, it must be ad- 
mitted, a pleasure to turn from the later record of the great 
man, to the early, robust Lincoln of twenty-three; the young 
man of stature and strength, informal as he was when just 
reaching man's estate, and possessed of his first prize in life : 
for, ridiculous as it may now seem, to dass the modest ofiice of 
captain of a company of sixty-day volunteer militia, as a 
proud position, Leonard Swett has recorded the assertion of 
Lincoln that the day of his election to the rank, in 1832, was 
the proudest of his life. 

When the governor of Illinois called out the militia, to re- 
move Black Hawk and his band of Indians from Illinois, Lin- 
coln was, as himself has told us, ''out of a job," and en- 
listment invited him to adventure, possibly to place, perhaps 
even to renown. A company of sixty-eight (two were after- 
wards added) more or less intractable spirits was organized in 
Sangamon county, April 21, 1832. They elected Lincoln cap- 
tain, and John Armstrong, first sergeant. The latter was the 
individual who had undertaken, some years before, to intro- 
duce Lincoln to "life" in New Salem, through the medium of 
a wrestling match; the result of which had been disastrous to 
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the future sergeant William Kirkpatrick, said to have earlier 
stolen a scrub-hook from LincolB, had been his rival for the 
captaincy, and now was "recognized" by being made second 
sergeant The Clary boys, Royal and Williams, sharers in the 
Armstrong affair, were also of the company, while two others, 
whose names recall the love episode whose ending was destined 
to ahnost cost Lincoln his reason, were John and David Rut- 
ledge. The seventy have all passed into obscurity— the name 
of their youthful captain has gone around the world, "one of 
the ifew, the inmiortal names, that were not bom to die." 

Once oiganized, the company was marched to Beardstown, 
and sworn into the service by General Hardin. Here the Cap- 
tain met two men who were destined to become his intimate 
friends for years thereafter— 0. H. Browning and Edward D. 
Baker. 

The host of volunteers being now formed into regiments, 
marched to the mouth of Rode River where Captain Lincoln 
was to meet three other men, regular Army officers, who were 
to be prominent in his life twenty-nine years later, when he had 
left Illinois forever— Lieutenants Robert Anderson, Albert 
Sidney Johnston, and Jefferson Davis. 

0. H. Browning's diary records that the May nights were 
"cold and tempestuous," so that good camp sites, with wood 
and water, were eagerly sought for and frequently f ou^^t for 
as welL At the first camp, near Beardstown, the Lincoln com- 
pany and that of Captain William Moore, of SI Clair county, 
came into collision for this reason, and Lincoln proposed to set- 
tle the matter by a wrestling match— one captain against the 
other. Moore declined, but told his brother Jonathan to pidc 
out a man from his company. This was done, Lorenzo Dow 
Thompson being the diampion, although apparently so mudi 
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inf ^or to Lincoln in size and strnigth that the Sangamon 
company, to a man, wagered their all on their captain. Actual 
cash being scarce, everything else was wagered — guns, powder- 
horns, watches, coats— even future pay was mortga^, and 
Sangamon appeared as a "sure thing." But the St Clair men 
stood firmly for Thompson, and took every bet offered. The 
combatants clinched, a brief Titanic struggle ensued — and the 
future President was thrown fiat! The din which followed 
would have silenced a thunderstorm : the champion of Sanga- 
mon had been conquered — Goliath by an unknown David! But 
his men roared "only oner-two more falls to come." and again 
the antagonists dinched, a long struggle, and the pair fell in a 
heap. "Dog fall," yelled Sangamon : "Fair fall," roared St 
Clair, and a serious fight was imminent, and only averted by 
tile defeated Captain, who proved himself a "good loser." 
Springing to his feet before the referee could announce his de- 
cision, he cried : "Boys ! The man actually threw me once fair- 
ly, broadly so, and this second time — ^this very fall, he threw 
me fairly, though not apparently so." This settled <he matter, 
and his frankness saved his wrestling reputation, althouj^ the 
Sangamon company "went broke" in consequence. 

Twenty-eight years elapse before the curtain rises on the 
second act of our drama, and on August 8th, 1860, a delega- 
tion of college students from McKenzie College, Lebanon, Ill- 
inois, headed by Professor Risdon M. Moore, are calling upon 
AbnJiam Lincoln at his home in Springfield. The one-time 
militia captain is now a noted lawyer, has been a Representa- 
tive at Washington, and is the Republican nominee for Presi- 
dent Lieutenant Governor Koemer introduces Professor 
Moore, adding "of St Clair county." In the conversation 
which follows Mr. Lincohi eyes him constantly, finally asking: 
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"Which of the Moore families do you belong to? I have a 
grudge against one of them." "I suppose it is my family, for 
my father was referee in a celebrated wrestling match — but 
we are going to elect you President, and call it even!" 

There were present at that meeting the same 0. H. Brown- 
ing who had witnessed the Beardstown match, Norman B. 
Judd, Richard J. Oglesby, and some others, to all of whom Mr. 
Lincoln related the story as we have told it, adding: "I owe the 
Moores a grudge, as I never had been thrown in a wrestling- 
match until that man from the St. Clair company did it. He 
could have thrown a grizzly bear." 

And Jonathan Moore — ^what of him? Although over sixty 
years old in '61, he enlisted, was captain of Co. G, Thirty- 
second Illinois, and fought at Shiloh and on other fields, 
worthily upholding the traditions of his family, who in the 
early history of Illinois were called the "Fighting Moores," by 
reason of their daring in the Indian and 1812 Wars, and the 
border troubles of the frontier. 

And "Dow" Thompson — ^what of him? He emigrated to 
Harrison county, Missouri, and was its first representative in 
the General Assembly, 1846-48. Positive in all his convictions, 
and called eccentric near the end of his life, all who knew him 
testify that he was able, upright, a good neighbor and citizen. 

He died in 1875, surviving his great antagonist at Beards- 
town by ten years, and is buried in Oakland cemetery, six miles 
north of BetJiany, Missouri. 

Singularly enough, we are told that to Bethany emigrated 
from Illinois one Peter Rutledge, who claimed to be a brother 
of Ann Rutledge, Lincoln's first love. 

Frank E. Steven& 
Chicago. 
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AT no time for a long period has more attention been given 
to the character, influence and steadfast qualities of 
Abraham Lincohi than seems to have filled the minds of 
men, both here and abroad, during the past three years — ^that 
is, since the Armistice. New statues of him have been erected, 
many and fresh eulogies spoken, on both sides of the Atlantic; 
even a great play has been written about him by an English- 
man, which has had an almost unprecedented run, both here 
and in England. 

Since the armistice, nations seem struggling in a bottomless 
quagmire, with nothing solid to cling to. Perhaps that may be 
the reason why so many people's thoughts have turned to the 
memory of Lincohi, as one would reach out and strive to lay 
hold of a rock in a quagmire. 

This makes me believe that a quite personal and hitherto un- 
published story about him might be of interest to the public 

It was recalled to mind lately, while looking at the clay 
model of the latest Lincoln statue, which the sculptor, Daniel 
C. French had just finished for the Lincoln Memorial in Poto- 
mac Park at Washington. 

As I stood studying that grave, reflective figure, with the 
right hand partly open as if to receive all the facts of life, the 
left firmly clinched, as though to hold and use them to best 
advantage, out of the Past of memory came this story. It was 
told me by Major Garvard Whitehead, who went to the Civil 
War with the celebrated Philadelphia City Troop, and served 
in various capacities until the end. 

On this particular occasion during the darkest and most 
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trying days of the great struggle, the yoimg officer was sent to 
Washington, with secret dispatches of the greatest importance. 
He was ushered at once into the President's private room, a 
very bare and simply furnished one indeed. Mr. Lincoln, seat* 
ed at his desk, took the papers and motioned the young officer 
to be seated, while he studied them. Absorbed in their con- 
tents, the President fell into a deep study, looking probably 
just as the statue represents him; while the tired messenger 
scarcely dared breathe for fear of breaking in upon those anx- 
ious thoughts. 

The one window of the room was open and across the sultry 
sky came up heavy thunder clouds; tiie storm broke and rain 
began to pour into the room. The officer did not think of mov- 
ing while tlie Commander-in-Chief of the Army was so en- 
grossed; so he sat, and watched tlie rain form a pool on the 
floor, and slowly trickle across it, almost to the feet of the 
President, absorbed and unconscious. At last Mr. Lincoln 
made his decision, seemed to rouse from his deep reflections 
and becoming conscious of the young despatch bearer, told him 
to return in an hour, when tlie answering despatch would be 
ready for him. 

Major Whitehead told me that from that moment he always 
pictured in his mind tliat grave, strong figure who was so ab- 
sorbed in the care of his people that the wildest storm could 
not divert his attention. 

M. C. DE K. 
Outlook, N. y. 
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LINCOLN'S SELECTION OF HIS FIRST 

CABINET 

UNCOLN'S REASONS FOR HIS CABINET 

He wished to oombiiie the expertenoe of Seward, the integrity of Chase, the popabritjr 
of Cameton; to hold the West with Bates, attract New Englaod with Welles, please the 
Whi|9 tiiroagh Smitfa, and oonvince the Democrats through Blair. NkoUty tmd Hay. 



SHOULD a candidate for President^ once he is nominated, 
tell the voters who will become membres of his Cabinet if 
he is elected? There was quite some discussion over this 
subject during the Harding-Cox contest The general opinion 
seemed to be that as a Cabinet has so much to do with the 
shaping of an Administration advance information should be 
given. But it has never been done in this country, although 
there have been some elections which cast tell-tale Cabinet 
selection shadows before them. All in all, it seems likely that 
the plan of the future will be the one we have always followed, 
but in all cases to bend our energies to the selection of candi- 
dates whose judgment is to be relied upon in the making of 
wise Cabinet choices. It cannot be otherwise than true that a 
splendid Cabinet might make a success of a weak executive's 
Adminstration. Such things have been witnessed by men and 
women still living. 

If ever there has been a time when this country of ours was 
on tip-toe over Cabinet-making tibat time was just sixty years 
ago— a little after the new year of 1861 had dawned and when 
Abraham Lincoln was selecting the seven men who were to 
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form his first Cabinet In going over very carefully the events 
of his career up to that time we can find no task which called 
forth the skilly the patience^ tact and diplomacy which he dis- 
played in this regard. The country was rent asunder with in- 
ternal strife, but Mr. Lincoln still had the hope that in the 
selection of his Cabinet he might avert a civil war. Vain hope ! 
Still he did not shrink from the task nor leave a thing undone 
for which he could be justly criticized. 

A Man of Small Reputation 

When the Chicago Convention in 1860 nominated Mr. Lin- 
coln, he was a few months beyond his fifty-first year — one of 
the youngest men to have attained the nomination. But he was 
almost unknown outside of the Middle West; he enjoyed no 
wide reputation as had Calhoun, Webster or Clay in a genera- 
tion just passing from the stage of political activity as Mr. 
Lincoln came upon it. True, some fourteen years before he had 
been elected to Congress but only for a single term and at a time 
when Illinois was not yet a force in the political arena at 
Washington, and for the most part, his acquaintanceship with 
senators and congressmen came later. Few of the men who 
were in Congress when Mr. Lincoln served were there when he 
was elected President 

If some writers are to be believed, the Lincoln Cabinet mem- 
bers were selected on election night, November 6, 1860, at the 
telegraph ofiice in Springfield where he went to receive the re- 
turns. Some of these same writers must have been fictionists 
also, for the Cabinet was not selected then nor members' names 
jotted down on the back of an envelope, nor the task so easily 
disposed of as some would have us believe. We know, of 
course, that directly following the inauguration he sent to the 
Senate his selection and it at once confirmed these names : 
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For Secretary of State, William H. Seward of New York. 
For Secretary of Treasury, Salmon P. Chase of Ohio, 
For Secretary of War, Simon Cameron of Pennsylvania. 
For Secretary of Navy, Gideon Welles of Connecticut 
For Secretary of the Interior, Caleb B. Smith of Indiana. 
For Attorney-General, Edward Bates of Missouri. 
For Postmaster-General, Montgomery Blair of Maryland. 

This had, however, been the work of months, And while it 
gave Mr. Lincoln a Cabinet, changes came very early in his 
Administration. The initial one was the making of Edwin M. 
Stanton Secretary of War in place of General Cameron; and 
only two members of the original Cabinet, Messrs. Seward and 
Welles, remained when Mr. Lincoln began his second Adminis- 
tration in March, 1866. 

Ldncoln^s Advisers 

Very likely Mr. Lincoln had decided on election night that 
Mr. Seward should be a member of his cabinet and his earliest 
expressed wishes also included the name of Mr. Bates. Two 
men more than all others — ^neither early intimate friends of 
Mr. Lincoln — ^had much to do with the formation of his Cabi- 
net. Vice President-elect Hamlin was one of these men. He 
had already served in both branches of Congress and already 
knew more of the qualifications of men then in public life than 
did Mr. Lincoln. The other man was Thurlow Weed, who fill- 
ed a unique place in the political history of the United States 
and who was loved and trusted by every public man of promin- 
ence from the time he entered on his active career of journal- 
ism and politics in central New York in 1818 until the curtain 
fell in 1882. To Weed more than to any other person Mr. Se- 
ward owed his place in the Cabinet. Weed backed the latter at 
the Chicago convention and had been much annoyed and de- 
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jected by Mr. Seward's defeat Mr. linooln and Mr. Hamlin 
met in Chicago. Nothing outwardly definite was done respect- 
ing the formation of the Cabinet until this meeting. The first 
real step was a letter written on December 8, 1860, and ad- 
dressed to Mr. Seward at Washington. It contained a request 
that he become Secretary of State. The letter was accompan- 
ied by a less formal message in which Mr. Lincoln said, among 
other things: *'In regard to the patronage sought with so much 
eagerness and jealousy, I have prescribed for myself the 
maxim, 'Justice to all,' and I earnestly beseech your coopera- 
tion in keeping the maxim good." Before the end of December 
Seward had accepted. 

Wise Selections 

Only a few days after sending the letter to Mr. Seward a 
verbal message had been sent to Mr. Bates at St Louis that 
Mr. Lincoln would go there and consult with him about some 
points in connection with the formation of the Cabinet And 
Mr. Bates was offered the Attorney-Generalship, and in a few 
days he accepted the office. Thus Mr. Lincoln had obtained for 
himself whatever prestige Mr. Seward had in the State of New 
York, and by the selection of Mr. Bates had done his best to 
keep Missouri loyal to the Union. The name of Mr. Smith of 
Indiana, was added as the tliird name to the list That of 
Colonel Henry S. Lane of the same State had been considered 
and then rejected. Schuyler Colfax, later Vice President, had 
been urged for a Cabinet position. Mr. Colfax was a man 
much younger than either Mr. Smith or Mr. Bates, was a 
newspaper editor, and his friends had urged his name strong- 
ly. He had entered Congress in 1854 when thirty-three years 
old. The reason Mr. Uncohi did not appoint him was not dis- 
closed until after the inauguratron of the President, and then 
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Mr. Lincoln wrote Mr. Colfax a frank letter, in which he made 
a statement which had impelled the selection of Mr. Smith. In 
the letter he said, "When you were brought forward I said, 
'Colfax is a young man, is already in position, is running a 
brilliant career, and is sure of a bright future in any event — 
with Smith it is now or never.' " 

Early in his selecting of a Cabinet Mr. Lincoln had express- 
ed the wish that Mr. Chase of Ohio should become a member. 
He had been governor of his State, and was a man of well- 
known executive ability and of absolute integrity of character. 
Mr. Lincoln believed that his name as a Cabinet member would 
inspire great confidence. His selection, however, was fraught 
wiUi some danger, for the reason that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania had put forward Senator Cameron, its then most prom- 
inent public citizen, and desired him also appointed to a posi- 
tion in the Lincoln Cabinet Whether or not it was advisable 
to appoint one member from Ohio and one member from Penn- 
sylvania was a question which Mr. Lincoln had to wresUe with 
and weigh with great care and deliberation. His mind finally 
was made up, and by the end of December he despatched a let- 
ter to General Cameron offering him the position of Secretary 
of the Treasury or Secretary of War. Tliis letter to General 
Cameron was perhaps the one which caused more trouble for 
Mr. Lincoln than any he wrote during his entire public career. 

Only a few later, on January 3, 1861, another letter was 
sent to General Cameron, in which Mr. Lincoln stated that it 
was impossible for him to be taken into the Cabinet He gave 
no definite reasons, but permitted the general to guess what 
the reasons might be. Th^y were, as a matter of fact, due to a 
factional contest which was then being waged against him in 
Pennqylvania. In his 8ec6nd letter Mr. Lincohi urged General 
Cameron to write him and decline the appointment The lat- 
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ter, however, apparently believed that his selection to a posi- 
tion in the Cabinet would mean his reintrenchment in his State 
and he was reluctant to lose whatever prestige and enhanced 
position Mr. Lincoln's offer to a position might give him. 
With matters in this position the friends of William L. Day- 
ton of New Jersey were strongly urging his selection, but as 
we know now General Cameron was finally appointed. 

Once Mr. Seward was selected he felt seemingly free to urge 
the selection of the other members. One of his efforts and 
pleasing for a time to Mr. Lincoln, was the appointment of a 
Southern man. Mr. Seward had been one of those who had 
urged for a position in the Cabinet either John C. Fremont, 
Randall Hunt, of Louisiana, or John A. Gilmer or Kenneth 
Raynor, of North Carolina, and offered to learn whether or not 
they would accept. The names of Robert E. Scott and John M. 
Botts, both of Virginia; Henry Winter Davis, of Maryland; 
Bailey Peyton and Meredith P. Gentry, both of Tennessee, 
were considered in connection with the position of Postmaster- 
General, which finally went to Mr. Blair. But Mr. Lincoln 
was quick to see a danger to this course. On January 12, 1861 
he pointed to it in a letter to Mr. Seward : '1 fear if we could 
get we could not safely take more than one such man — ^that is, 
not more than one who opposed us in the election, the danger 
being to lose the confidence of our own friends.'' 

The Cabinet Completed 

Matters rested in that position until Mr. Lincoln arrived in 
Washington. Mr. Seward was to be Secretary of State; Mr. 
Bates, Attorney-General; Mr. Smith, Secretary of the Interior; 
Mr. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury. The tender to General 
Cameron had been recalled, but he had not declined. No mem- 
ber of New England had been finally selected, but Gideon 
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Welles was the man most forcibly urged and the one whom Mr. 
Lincoln most desired. One of the sharpest contests waged was 
by the friends of Mr. Blair and of Mr. Davis for the position 
of Postmaster-General. Mr. Blair was a man considerably 
older, of wider experience and of more influential f amily, and 
these were probably the combined reasons why he was finally 
selected. There was the eleventh-hour declining by Mr. Se- 
ward to go into the Cabinet, but Mr. Lincoln had very early 
made up his mind to have him serve and his '^I cannot afford 
to have Seward take the first trick'' was so skillfully played 
that Mr. Lincoln and the nation obtained the services of this 
man who could not without loss have been spared during the 
stressful times which followed closely upon the inauguration 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

John Davis Anderson. 

Transcript^ Boston. 



THE PERSONNEL OF LINCOLN^S CABINET 

Abraham Lincoln, Elected President, 1860. Bom February 
12, 1809, in Hardin, now Larue county, Kentucky. Died April 
15, 1865, at Washington, D. C. 

Hannibal Hamlin, Elected Vice President, 1860. Bom 
August 27, 1809, in Paris, Maine. Died July 4, 1891, at Ban- 
gor, Maine. 

lAncolv/s First Cabinet, 1861 

■ 

William H. Seward. Bom May 6, 1801, at Florida, N. Y. 
Died October 10, 1872, at Auburn, N. Y. 

Salmon P. Chase. Bom January 13, 1808, at Cornish, N. H. 
Died May 7, 1873, at New York. 

Simon Cameron. Bom March 8, 1799, at Maytown, Pa. 
Died June 26, 1889, at Maytown, Pa. 
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Gideon Welles. Bom July 1, 1802, at Glastonbury, CSonn. 
Died February 1, 1898, at Hartford, Ckmn. 

Caleb B. Smith. Bom April 16, 1808, at Boston, Mass. 
Died January 7, 1864, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edward Bates. Bora September 4, 1793, at Belmont, Va. 
Died March 25, 1869, at St Louis, Mo. 

Montgomery Blair. Bom May 10, 1813, in Franklin county, 
Ky. Died July 27, 1883, at Silver Springs, Md. 



MEMORIES OF LINCOLN 

WHEN the troops were being mobilized in 1898 for the war 
against Spain, the First Illinois Cavalry, of which I was 
made chaplain, was sent to Springfield, tlie capital of the 

State, and, aside from the routine duties as postmaster of the 
regiment, I found myself with considerable leisure in which I 
could hunt up people who had known Lincoln personally — had 
talked intimately with him and gathered at first-hand some of 
the anecdotes that later became common possesdions. Every 
place with which Lincoln's name was associated was visited in 
a search for the possible thing that others had missed. The in- 
terest developed in this way has made me something more than 
a worshipper at the shrine of our first martyr President. It 
has taken me to his birthplace in Kentucky, to the haunts of 
his boyhood and to the place on the Ohio where he earned his 
first dollar. It has led me to the grave of his mother and to 
the low mound that marks the grave of Ann RuUedge. I have 
sought out the places where he spoke of the issues that had to 
be settled by the arbitrament of war. My library has its larg- 
est section given to books written by those who knew him and 
loved him and by those who look upon him through the eyes of 
a stranger — as when Lord Ghamwood and Mr. Drinkwater 
try to give expression to a conception of Lincoln formed under 
other skies. 



tut this is not what I startd out to say. I wanted to speak 
of 'Memories" of Lincoln that still make up part of life's 
richest possessions for men and women who live along the old 
turnpike roads that run out of Springfield and Bloomington 
and that part of Illinois that knew Lincoln as 'lie rode the dr- 
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2 Memories of Lincoln 

cuit" in the days when he practiced law. I recently came upon 
an old man — ^just turning into the eighties — ^who told me 
stories of those days and described to me his Lincoln. Every 
man paints the picture that pleases him best This old man's 
favorite picture of Lincoln was that of a man with a wealth of 
black hair that hung over a broad smooth forehead and was 
brushed back till it partly hid the top part of large but not ill- 
shaped ears. The beard was neatly trimmed, leaving the up- 
per lip quite free, so that the smile that lighted up the face 
whenever there was a sally of humor that stirred the deeper 
soul, could be traced from its slightest beginnings throughout 
its brief life. 

A characteristic attitude was one in which Lincoln would sit 
with his eyes turned toward the floor, or toward some distant 
object, utterly oblivious to all that was transpiring around 
him. When an answer to any question had been evolved 
through one of those pensive periods, no revision wsfi ever 
afterward necessary. 

All this was indicated in a photograph by Brady that the old 
man gave to me — a keepsake to be long treasured. On the 
back of the picture is written ^'A very good likeness of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as I knew him, T. A. Isbell. Presented by A. 
Lincoln." I have not seen it reproduced amongst the familiar 
portraits of Lincoln. (This was the seated portrait) 

(Rev.) Lt. Col. C. Seymour Bullock. 
Transcript^ Boston. 
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THE BIG STRANGER ON DORCESTER HEIGHTS 

PERHAPS it was Saturday; anyway, it was one of the first 
days of March, I860. Paul Duvemay and Bowdoin Ga- 
pen had been playing marbles on a bare spot of clay near 
the junction of Dorchester street and Broadway, South Boston. 
It was afternoon, and not late. At that period school hours 
were different; Wednesday had a half-holiday and Saturday 
but a half-holiday. Hence this was either Wednesday, Sat^ 
urday, or truancy. Paul was capable of a companionable lapse 
of that character; Bowdy was a persuasive boy. When the 
sun comes beaming north it entices people out into its smiling 
warmth; often induces older persons than those just entering 
their teens to bathe in its glorious flood. 

When the boys parted -Bowdy took the marbles home with 
him; Paul's pockets were as light as his spirits, as he went up 
Linden street toward where his father was at work on a row 
of houses then building on the Old Harbor side of the hill. 

About half-way tip this street Paul heard someone coming 
from behind with long, strong strides. Turning, the boy saw a 
gigantic man swinging up the narrow walk; soon the two came 
close together. ''Say, Bub, is this the right road to Dorchester 
Heights?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Pretty steep walking, isn't it? Ain't many hills where I 
Hve." 

Paul volunteered to guide the stranger, and the foot of the 
preserve was quickly reached. 

Curiosity prompted the boy to climb the incline in company 
with the visitor. At the top they halted in the middle near the 
little reservoir which then occupied the present site of a school- 
house. 
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2 The Big Stranger on Dorchester Heights 

"Of course you know the history of this place?" asked the 
stranger. 

"Everybody knows that" 

They faced the harbor; the State House dome shone far 
away on the left 

"The fleet lay about there," said the boy» glad to show his 
knowledge. 

"Thai Washington planted his guns ^ere we stand?" 

"So everybody says, sir." 

"And George Washington probably stood just where I now 
stand. Here he made history that counts for something." 

The great big man stooped over and scrabbled up a handful 
of pebbles which he put into his trousers pocket He was 
dressed in black cloth ; he wore a tall hat, as many men did at 
that time. 

"Probably this gravel was brought here from somewhere 
else. Well! So was I; but both of us are better for having 
been here." 

This was not said to Paul but addressed to the surroundings. 

Soon the stranger saw all that interested him and said, 
"Bub, I am glad to have been here, I may not have another 
opportunity, and am glad to have come." 

Paul accompanied the man down to Broadway and Dor- 
chester street He had never seen so big a man bef (ure, nor so 
gaunt a face, nor such sad eyes that could light up so flndy. 
This face fixed itself in his memory. 

After a long wait a horse-car came along and the big man 
thanked Paul for his kindness, wrapped the boy's hand and 
wrist within his gigantic hand and went ci^jrward. 

The summer came with intense interest The crisis with 
slavery had come. Everyone was excited. CJonventions had 
nominated candidates and political dubs were formed. Wide- 
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Awakes paraded every night with flaming lamps and oil-doth 
capes. Paul was now fourteen and quite tall, so he enrolled 

He was one of the most enthusiastic members of the club, 
for there at the end of Waitt's Hall on the high wall was a pic- 
ture of the big stranger who had visited Washington Heights 
in his company. Under this picture was ^'Abraham Lin- 
coln." 

Albert Duvebnay Pentz. 

West Lynn, Mass. 



UNCOLN ON THE TARIFF 

Sm: The 'familiar Lincoln quotation'' which you copy from 
the Philadelphia Ledger, but which you have not been able to 
find in any authentic works of the great man, must be a fiction. 
The quotation is in these words : 

**I do not know much about the tariff, but I know this much, 
when we buy manufactured goods abroad we get the goods and 
the foreigner gets the money. When we buy manufactured 
goods at home we get the goods and the money/' 

My reason for thinking that Lincoln never said this is that 
he was not a f ooL He knew that a good rule must work both 
ways. In the case supposed, both the foreigner and ourselves 
could double their wealth by not trading at all. How strange 
that the world never before discovered this method of amassing 
riches by abolishing commerce altogether! 

The fallacy in the quoted saying consists in the misuse of the 
word money. When we buy goods abroad we do not pay for 
them with money, but with our own products — ^in Lincoln's time 
mostly with wheat, com, beef, and cotton ; at the present time 
large and increasingly with automobiles, sewing machines, type- 
writers, locomotives, and other manufactures. Very little 
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money passes between us and the foreigner; just enough to 
settle balances arising from the exchange of goods. Sometimes 
the balance is for us, and sometimes against us. 

The opinions of Mr. Lincoln on the protective tariff half a cen- 
tury ago are perhaps not very important now, in view of the 
enormous changes that have taken place in the industrial affairs 
of the nation. He could not have given any opinions later than 
1865. The latest that he did, so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, are embraced in the following letter: 

"CUNTON, III., October 11, 1859. 

"Mb. Edward Wallace. 

"My Dear Sir : I am just now attending court. Yesterday, 
before I left Springfield, your brother, Dr. William S. Wallace, 
showed me a letter of yours in which you kindly mention my 
name, inquire for my tariff views, and suggest the propriety of 
my writing a letter upon the subject. I was an old Henry Clay 
tariff Whig. In old times I made more speeches on that subject 
than any other. I have not since changed my views. 

"I believe yet if we could have a moderate, carefully adjusted 
protective tariff, so far acquiesced in as not to be a perpetual 
subject of political strife, squabbles, and uncertainties, it would 
be better for us. 

"Still, it is my opinion that just now the revival of that ques- 
tion will not advance the cause itself or the man who revives it. 

"I have not thought much upon the subject recently, but my 
general impression is that the necessity of a protective tariff 
will, ere long, force its opponents to take it up; and then its old 
friends can join and establish it on a more firm and durable 
basis. 

'HVe, the old Whigs, have been entirely beaten on the tariff 
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question, and we shall not be able to re-establish the policy until 
the absence of it shall have demonstrated the necessity for it in 
the minds of men heretofore opposed to it With this view I 
should prefer not now to write a public letter upon the subject 
I therefore wish this to be considered confidential. Yours truly, 

A. Lincoln." 

The foregoing letter was printed in the Chicago Tribune of 
March 16, 1867. I believe it has not been included in any of 
Lincoln's collected works. Although authentic it cannot be con- 
sidered important, but if the writer of it had believed that all 
nations could double their wealth by refraining from trade with 
each other this would have been a suitable occasion for saying 
so. 

HoBACE White. 

Evening Post, N. Y., April 10, 1919. 



LINCOLN LETTERS 



Springfield, III, Oct 26, 1860. To Major Gen. David Hunter, 
*Trivate and Confidential." In reference to the rumors of op- 
position to the Government in event of Republican success at 
the polls. 

^'I have another letter, from a writer •unknown to me, saying the officers of 
the Array at Fort Kearny, have determined, in case of Republican success at the 
approaching Presidential election, to take themselves and the arms at that point, 
South, for the purpose of resistance to the Government— While I think there are 
many chances to one that this is a humbug, it occurs to me that any movement 

of this sort in the army, would leak out and become known to you In such 

case, if it would not be unprofessional or dishonorable (of which you are to 
judge) I shall be much obliged if you will apprize me of it" 

Springfield, 111., Dec 22, I860, To Maj. Gen. David Hunter. 
"Confidential." 
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"I am modi obliged by the receipt of yours of the 18th. The most we can 
do now is to watch events, and be as well prepared as possible for any tttm thiofs 
may take. If the forts fall, my judgment is that they are to be retaken — When 
I shall determine definitely my time of starting to Washington I will notify you." 

Washington, Oct 24, 1861. To the Commander of the De- 
partment of the West (Gen. Fremont). Referring to the ex- 
pulsion of the rebels from Missouri, and the defeat of Price's 
army, and their retreat upon North-Westem Arkansas. 

''The main rebel army (Price's) west of the Mississippi, is believed to have 
passed Dade County, in full retreat upon North-Westem Arkansas, leaving Mis- 
souri almost freed from the enemy, excepting in the South-East of the State. 
Assuming this basis of fact, it seems desirable [sic] as you are not likely to 
overtake Price, and are in danger of making too long a line from your own base 

of supplies and reinforcements, that you should give up the pursuit 

Before Spring the people of Missouri will be in no favorable mood to renew, 
for next year, the troubles which have so much afflicted and impoverished them 
during this." 

A fine letter, showing th«rkeen insight of the President into things 
military. He concludes his letter with a reiteration of a large discretion 
which "must be, and is, left with yourself" 

Executive Mansion, Washington, Dec. 31, 1861. To Major 
Gen. Hunter. With envelope, on which Gen. Hunter has writ- 
ten: "The President in reply to my /ugly letter.' This letter 
was kept on his table for more than a month, and then sent by 
a private conveyance, with directions to hand it to me only 
when I was in good humor! ! I !'' 

"Yours of the 23rd is received, and I am constrained to say it. is difficidt to 
answer so ugly a letter in good temper. I am, as you intimate, losing much of 
the great confidence I place in you .... from the flood of grumbling despatches 

and letters I have seen from you No one has blamed you for the retrograde 

movement from Springfield, nor for the information you gave Gen. Cameron, and 
this you could readily understand if it were not for your unwarranted assumption 
that the ordering you to Leavenworth must necessarily have been done as a punish- 
ment for some fatdt .... You constantly speak of being phiced in command of 
only 3,000. Now tell me, is not this mere impatience? Have you not known all 
the while that you are to command four or five times that many? 
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''I have beoit and am sincerely your friend; and if, as such, I dare to make 
a suggestion, I would say you are adopting die best possible way to ruin your- 
self. 'Act well your part, there all the honor lies'— He who does something at 
the head of one regiment, will eclipse him who does ncihing at the head of a 
hundred." 

Written in pencil, on 16mo card. (To See. of War E. M. 
Stanton*) 

An extremely interesting little note, such as it was Lincoln's custom 
to send over to the War Office, when he did not go there personally, 
during the anxious hours while the news from distant battle-fields came 
tediously over the wires. 

The present note was written during the critical September days 
of 1862 when the Union Army in Tennessee under Gen. Buell was 
retreating before Gen. Bragg and when consternation reigned in Louis- 
ville and Cincinnati, which were temporarily exposed to attack. 

It reads : "Has anything been heard from Buell lately f Is anything 
being done for East Tennessee f A. Lincoln" 

Executive Mansion, Washington, D. C, April 1, 1863« To 
Major Gen. Hunter. In regard to Union colored troops. 

"I am glad to see die accounts of your colored force at Jacksonville, Florida. 
I see die enenqr are driving at them fiercely, as is to be expected. It is important 
to die enemy that such a force shall not take shape, and grow and thrive, in die 
South; and in precisely die same proportion, it is important to us that it shall 
Hence the utmost caution and vigilance is necessary on our part The enemy will 
make extra efforts to destroy them; and we should do the same to preserve and 
increase them.** 



AN INTERVIEW WITH LINCOLN 

(By Ex-Gov. D. H. Cbambbblain, in Tlu Tribmtt, Nov. 4, 1883.) 

It was my privilege once, and once only to talk with Abraham 
Lincoln — at Petersburg, April 6, 1863. 
His face, his figure, his attitude, his words, form the most 
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remarkable picture in my memory, and will while memory 
lasts. 

I spoke to him of the country^s latitude for his great deliver- 
ance of the slaves. His sad face beamed for a moment with his 
happiness, as he answered in exact substance and very nearly 
in words: '1 have been only an instrument. The logic and 
moral power of Garrison, and the anti-slavery people of the 
country, and the army, have done all.^ 



UNCOLN AT GETTYSBURG 

WHO FIRST DISCERNED THAT THE WORDS THEN SPOKEN WERE 

IMMORTAL? 

You are in error in the statement in your editorial article on 
"Our National Birthday*' on July 4 that the London Times first 
discerned that Lincoln's Gettysburg address belonged to the 
ages and was "deathless from the dead.'' 

Neither the London Times nor any other foreign publication 
is entitled to priority of recognition of the high merits of the 
address, although such assertions have been repeatedly pub- 
lished for the last thirty years or more. Least of all is the Lon- 
don Times to be credited with such discovery, as shown by the 
following excerpt from its paper of December 4, 1863, fifteen 
days following the address, from the pen of its American cor- 
respondent : 

The Gtttysbufg ceremony wal rtnderftd hkUemui by some of the 
sallies of that poor President Lincoln, who seems determined to play 
in this great American Union the part of the famous Governor of 
Barataria. Anything more dull and commoni^ace it woiddn't b% eisy 
to produce. 

It was an American, Dr. Josiah 6. Holland, who, quick to 
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see in Lincoln's words at Gettysburg something far above the 
ordinary^ wrote accordingly in the Springfield, (Mass.) Repub^ 
lican the day following. A few days later George William Cur- 
tis and Henry W. Longfellow expressed themselves in like 
strain. 

The best information points to Goldwin Smith as the first 
writer abroad to discover anything of special merit in the ad- 
dress, his contribution on the subject being published in Mae- 
miUan^s Magazine of February, 1865, fifteen months after the 
London Timea^s diatribe above quoted. Statements of numer- 
ous American writers awarding title of first discovery to the 
Westminater Review and other English publications lack veri- 
fication. Isaac MARKENa 

Sun, N. Y., July 8, 1920. 



LINCOLN AND OXFORD 

Attention has been called to this old query as to where the 
Gettysburg address is shown in Oxford. Lincoln's Gettysburg 
speech hangs in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. A perfect speech, 
because so much is expressed in sudi few, simple words. The 
Westminster Review, September, 1866, said: 'It has but one 
equal : in that pronounced upon those who fell during the first 
year of the Peloponesian war, and in one respect it is superior 
to that great speech. It is not only more natural, fuller of feel- 
ing, more toudiing and pathetic, but we know with absolute 
certainty that it was really delivered. Nature here fairly takes 
precedence of art, even though it be the art of Thu^dides.'' 

Abcher* 

Transcript, Boston. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 

This b a very rare and curious pamphlet, unknown to Field and other ooDedors 
and the only one upon its subject known to us. The origin of the North American 
Indians has always been a favorite subject for ethnological and theological discusma. 
The lost tribes of Israel, the Japanese, the Mongols, and othst races, have been 
declared their progenitors; whOe the author of this pamphlet writes so deaily on 
the subject that he seems to have inherited the mantle of Dean Swift, tfcat master 
of the direct style. (It may here be noted that a new Edition of the stofy of 
Prince Madoc's voyage was published in London only a few years ago. 

It will be noticed that so late as 1797, the matter was seriously discussed in 
England. The writer "Bowles*' referred to insome of the eariier letters was the noted 
William Augustus Bowles, whose ''Authentic Memoirs,'* London, 1791, werepubGah- 
ed as our Extra No. 46. 
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TO THE 

DIRECTORS AND MEMBERS 

OF THE 

MISSIONARY SOCIETY 



Gbntlbmen^ 

YOU are engaged in the most honourable of all pursuits, the 
diffusion of evangelical knowledge among the benighted heathen. 
With unexampled liberality you have dispatched a number of Mis- 
sionaries to Otaheite, and other islands of the Pacific Ocean. You 
have now in contemplation the benevolent plan of Christianizing the 
poor oppressed Africans. May the Almighty Saviour succeed your 
philanthropic labours! 

Permit me to introduce to your compassionate notice a numerous 
and long-neglected race of men, originally Britons, and still retaining 
the ancient British language, but separated by the vast Atlantic 
from this illumined isle for more than six hundred years. 

li we may credit the most respectable testimonies, they preserve 
among them, with religious veneration, a manuscript volume which 
is, with the greatest probability, supposed to be The Bible, that 
blessed book which is able to make us wise to salvation. They cannot 
read it, yet long to know its contents; they have wept when strangers 
have visited them, unable like themselves to peruse it. Tradition 
has taught them to expect that some messenger of God will one day 
come among them, and unlock the sacred cabinet. I indulge the 
hope that this honour is reserved for the English Missionary Society. 
Thrice happy shall that man be esteemed who, standing up among 
them and holding the Bible in his hands, shall cry in the British 
tongue, "I am come from Madoc's country to read and explain to 
you thiSs holy book of God, and to preach among you the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.'' 
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Gendemen, the following pages contain historical relations of 
the emigration of Prince Madoc from Wales, with a numerous train 
of his followers in the year 1 170 ; together with a variety of remarkable 
circumstances reported by travellers, and corroborating proofs from 
writers of different nations, all uniting to confirm the fact of their 
existence on the banks of the Missouri. 

If this publication should draw forth further and still more 
satisfactory information concerning them, and especially if it should 
induce you to extend your generous and compassionate regards to 
their distant abode, it will afford the most cordial joy to, 

Gentlemen, 

Your humble Servant, 

George Burdbr 

Coventry^ 
March 10, 1707. 
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THE 

WELCH INDIANS 

No. I. 

The Discovery of America by the Welch, from the Universal History y 

Vol. xliv. p. 3. 

We must not omit that the Welch claim a more ancient discovery 
than any yet produced; asserting that Prince Madoc, son of 
Owen Guineth, was cast on the coast of Florida as early as 1170 
or 1190. Though indeed some look on this relation as fabulous^ it 
has a great many corroborating circumstances that make it appear 
not improbable; for Meredith ap Rheise, who gives us the account^ 
was prior to Coliunbus, and died in the year 1477, which is fifteen 
years before Columbus began his expedition. To this we may add 
the ajffinity between the language of the Welch, and of some of the 
settlements in those parts, which receives some weight from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Da vies, who tells us he met with a whole settlement that 
spoke the Welch language in its uttermost purity; and from the 
tradition of some of the inhabitants, who assert that their ancestors 
came from a country beyond the great waters, nearly about the 
same time, from the same point of the compass, or from the rising of 
the sun. 



No. II. 

The following was found among the Papers of the late Lady Fraser^ 

of Cresey House, in Lincolnshire. 

Columbus's Discovery of America Questioned 
THE chief thing that induced me to look into some authors 
here mentioned, was my reading a small book in octavo, lent me by 
a French gentleman to peruse about twenty-five years ago; it was 
translated into English, and gave an account of a great nation of 
Indians within-land from Cape Florida that actually speak Welch. 

* Gentleman's Magazine, 1789, Vol. ii. p. 1067. 
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1. Please to look into James Howell's Letters, vol. ii. p 71. 
concerning the ancient Brittaines, and you will find that Maddoc ap 
Owen, a Prince of Wales, made two voyages from Wales to America, 
the first in the year 1170, which is three hundred and sixteen years 
before Columbus saw it. He died at Mexico, and this following 
epitaph was found engraven on his tomb in the Welch language: 

"Madoc wismio ydie wedd» 
Jawn ycnan .Owen Gwynedd, 
Ni sennum dvisig eDriddoedd, 
Ni dv mawr ondy mervedd." 

ENGUBHED 

"Madoc ap Owen was I call'd, 
Strong, tall, and comely, not enthrall'd 
With home-bred pleasures; but for fame, 
llrougb land and sea I soui^t the same/* 

2. See third voliune of the Voyages of the English Nation, 
by Richard Hackluyt, Student of Christ Church, in Oxford, p. 1. 

3. See Fagett's Christianography, p. 47. 

4. See the third and last volume of the Turkish Spy, p 202. 

5. See Purchases Pilgrimage, book viii. p. 899. 

6. See Broughton, who aflSrms that the faith of Christ was 
preached in America by some of our first planters that preached in 
Britain. 

7. See George Abbot, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury's History 
of the World, p. ^55^ 56, and 57, who informs us, that King Arthur 
had some knowledge of America, and that a prince of Wales first 
found it out. 

8. See the Welch Cambria, wrote by David PoweD, and Sir 
John Price, Knt., translated into English by Humphry Lloyd, Gent.; 
there you will see the reasons that induced the Prince Madoc ap 
Owen Gwynedd to travel. 
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9. See Sir Walter Raleigh's History of the World, and the 
words the natives used when they talked together. They say these 
and the like words: gwrundo, nrhich is hearken, or listen, in Welch; 
a bird with a white head, they call pengwyn ; the white rock, caregwen ; 
ariver, gwndwr;and there is a promontory; not far from Mexico, 
called Cape Breton, all which are British words; and many more 
words of like nature; which does manifestly shew that it was that 
country the Prince Madoc's people inhabited. 



No. in. 

The following Account of MaDOC and his Family ^ taken from Welch 
Historians and Poets, appeared in the Monthly Magazine for 
December y 1796, signed Meiron. 

OWAIN, Prince of Gwynez, who died in the year 1 169, had nineteen 
children; the names of the sons were, Rhodriy Cynoric, Riryd, Meredyz, 
Edwaly Cynany *Rieny Maelgon, 'Lywelyn, lorwerth, Davyz, Cadwallon, 
HyweUy CadelU Madoc, Einiony and Phylip : of these, Rhodriy Hywelly 
DavyZy and Madoc were the most distinguished. Hywell was a 
fine poet, as appears by his compositions, of which eight are 
preserved. His mother was a native of Ireland; and though not bom 
in wedlock, he was the first who aspired to the crown after the death 
of Owain, which event no sooner took place but his brother Davyz 
became his competitor, under the sanction of a legitimate birUi. 
The consequence was that the country became embroiled in a civil war. 

Influenced by disgust at the unnatural dissensions among his 
brothers, MadoCy who is represented of a very mUd disposition, resolved 
upon the matchless enterprize of exploring the ocean westward, in 
search of more tranquil scenes. The event was, according to various 
old documents, the discovering of a new world, from which he effected 
his return, to inform his country of his good fortune. The consequence 
of which was the fitting-out of a second expedition; and MadoCy 
with his brother Rirydy Lord of Clocrany in Ireland, prevailed upon so 
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many to accompany them as to fill seven ships; and sailing from the 
Isle of Lundyy they took an eternal leave of Wales. There is a large 
book of pedigrees still extant, written by Jeuan Brecva^ who flourished 
in the age preceding the time of Columbus^ where the above event 
is thus noticed, in treating of the genealogy of Owain Gwynez, ** Modoc 
a Riryd a gawsant dir yn mpeU yn y Merwcryz^ ac yno y cyvannezasanty 
(Madoc and Riryd found land far in the sea of the west, and there 
they settled.) 'LywarCy the son of 'Lywelytiy seems to have composed 
two of his poems in the time between the first and the second of the 
two voyages of Madoc. One of these pieces must be considered of 
great importance and curiosity: it is an invocation, as if he were 
undergoing the fiery ordeal, to exonerate himself from having any 
knowledge of the fate of Madoc; the second being a panegyric upon 
Rhodrif another brother, has a remarkable allusion to the same event. 
It is thus translated: 

"Two princes, of strong passions, broke off in wrath; beloved 
by the multitude of the earth. One on land, in Arvon, allaying of 
ambition; and another, a placid one, on the bosom of the vast 
ocean, in great and immeasurable trouble, prowling after a possession 
easy to be guarded, estranged from all for a country." 



No. IV. 

Observations on the Madawgwys, by William Owen* Published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1791, Vol. i. p. 329. 

THE emigration and consequent settlement of Madawg ab 
Owain Gwynedd on the American continent, was an event which, 
considering the period when it is reported to have happened, it is 
no wonder should have been discredited, notwithstanding the proofs 
of historical documents, and the more explicit evidence of the fact 
that the descendants of such emigration do now exist as a distinct 
race, unmixed from the aboriginal natives. Indeed, one of the 
Reviews of last month, unfortunately for its credit as a prophetic 
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oracle, in passing its judgment on Dr. Williams's inquriy respecting 
Madawg's voyage, calls it a revival of the almost exploded subject: 
however, I have the satisfaction of having received such proofs respect- 
ing the curious occurrence in the history of ancient Britons, as will 
procure it the full credit from the world it has heretofore received 
from myself and many of my friends. 

Within these last two years I have received no less than three 
several accounts, perfectly agreeing with one another, proving the 
existence of an extensive nation of white people, speaking the Welch 
language; and we find them even noticed in our common maps, 
under the n^me of the White Padoucas, the centre of them being 
about lat. 40, long. 100, though the curious circumstance of a white 
people being placed here hath not attracted the public notice. Those 
accounts are now most decisively corroborated by the testimony of 
Mr. Bowles, and the companions of his expedition to this country. 

The Madawgwys, or the people of Madawg, are very weU known 
to the Creeks, and the other Indians in general, and are called in- 
discriminately the Padoucas, and the White Indians. Mr. Bowles 
describes them to be o^ white as we arey having some red, same sandy, 
and some black hair. They are very numerous, and one of the most 
warlike nations on the Continent. He travelled their southern bound- 
ary from one end to the other. The tract they inhabit is rather high 
and hilly: but one of the most fruitful and delightful countries he had 
ever seen. 

Yours, &c. 

William Owbn 



CONTINUATION FROM MR OWBN. 

(Gentleman's Magazine, 1701, Vol. i. p. 807) 

THE accounts which were received prior to Mr. Bowles's com- 
munications had not furnished me with the name by which the Welch 
Indians were known; but on comparing them together, I was fully 
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of opinion that the Padoucas were those people; especially as that 
name was but a slight deviation in sound from Madawgwys, the real 
appellation which we may justly suppose they give themselves. 
Therefore it made a very forcible impression on my mind» when the 
first thing Mr. Bowles said was, what they are called, the Padoucas, 
in confirmation of the idea I had formed, prior to any inquiry being 
made at all on the subject. And as to the most important point, 
whether the language spoken by those people was Welch ^ the proofs addu- 
ced wereequally satisfactory and clear: there was, said Mr. B.»a Welch- 
man with me at home, who escaped from the Spaniards in Mexico by 
making his way across the Continent, passing through the country of the 
Padoucas; where, to his great surprise, he found himself with a 
people speaking his own language. He remained among them for 
some time, and found they had some books, which were wrapped 
up in skins, and religiously preserved, and considered to be some 
kind of mysteries, as there was a tradition that those things contained 
an account from whence they had come. That the Padoucas speak 
the Welch language is further confirmed by Mr. Price, one of the 
companions of Mr. Bowles, who was bom amongst the Creeks. 

He, after observing his being acquainted with Welch himself, 
declared that his father, who was a Welchman, had opportunities 
of frequent interviews, and conversed with the Padoucas in his native 
language, as he had lived the greatest part of his life, and died in the 

Creek Country. 

• 

Mr. Bowles, in consequence of being told at what period Mad- 
awg's emigration took place, observed that his foUowers could not 
have increased to so numerous a people, considering how few they 
were when they emigrated. But the accounts of Mr. Price and of 
the Rev. Mr. Rankin, of Kentucky, agree in saying that the Padoucas 
have htely lessened their number, through the rage of civil discord. 

Mr. Rankin also represents that there are evident traces of their 
having formerly inhabited the country about Kentucky; particularly 
wells dugt which still remain unfilled, and ruins of buildings^ neither 
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of which were the works of the Indians. From the last particulars 

we may infer that the Welch Indians, found by Morgan Jones in 

North Carolina, about one hundred and thirty years ago, were the 

Padoucas, or at least a part of them; who, receding into such of the 

interior parts as were unpossessed by the natives, as the European 

Colonists spread over the maritime countries, remained stationary 

for a time on the banks of the Ohio; but in consequence of exploring 

that river to its junction with the Mississipi, and still pressing onward, 

they discovered and finaUy settled in, the beautiful region where we 

now find them. 

WILLIAM OWEN. 

This letter concludes by lamenting the subject has not excited 
more attention; but observes that there are now two or three persons, 
prbperly qualified, desirous to set out upon the expedition, but 
destitute of the necessary requisite — ^money — ^to carry it into effect. 



No. V. 

The following is extracted from a Letter of the Rev. Mr. Lynn^ of 
Norfolk^ to a Mr. WiUiatn Owen. 

I HAVE bestowed some attention upon the same subject; but 
it is possible I am possessed of very little relating to it that is new to 
you. I have seen several letters from a respectable inhabitant of 
Kentucky, from some passages of which I could not help concluding 
that Madawg and his attendants must have landed somewhere on 
the shores of Florida, Georgia, or one of the Carolinas, and from 
thence passed by degrees to Kentucky; and afterwards westward, 
across the Mississippi, till they finaUy settled in that country which 
they now inhabit. In one of the above-mentioned letters I met 
with the following passage: 

''You request an account of the Welch Indians. Such a people 
I believe there is far to the westward of us, on the Missouri river, the 
main branch of the Mississippi. I have some authentic accounts of 
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such a people, called the White Panes, or bearded Indians. Indeed 
the discoveries made among us, by abundance of nice earthen ware, 
&c. &c. often ploughed up in some of our fields, indicate that our 
country, heretofore, has been settled by whites. But of late Sir, 
a report has prevailed that a number of our people, exploring that 
part of the country, came to a different tribe, and could not talk 
with them. They came back with our people to some others they 
had at a camp. A Welchman that was in the camp could talk with 
them; but they exceeded him, as not being so corrupt in their lan- 
guage. 

It has been reported that missionaries were to be sent, if they 
could be got, to see if it was them. 

I must not forget to tell you that I am in possession of the copy 
of a curious letter, from a Mr. Crochan'*' to the late Governor Din- 
widdle, on this same subject. The original is deposited in one of the 
public oflSces; and a copy of it was some time ago procured by 
Maurice Morgan, Esq. late Secretary to Sir Guy Carleton, and is as 
f oUows : 

Winchester 9 August 24, 1753. 

"If AT IT PLBASB TOUB HONOUB, 

LAST year I understood, by Col. Lomax, that your Honour 
would be glad to have some information of a nation of people settled 
to the west, on a large riverf that runs to the Pacific Ocean, commonly 
called the Welch Indians. As I had an opportunity of gathering some 
account of those people, I make bold, at the instance of CoL Cressup,* 
to send you the' following accounts. As I formerly had an oppor- 
tunity of being acquainted with several French traders, and particu- 
larly with one that was bred up from his infancy amongst the Western 
Indians, on the west side of the lake Erie, he informed me that the 
first intelligence the French had of them was by some Indians settled 
at the back of New Spain; who, in their way home, happened to 

* Croghan f The river Oregon. 
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lose themselves, and fell down on this settlement of people, which 
they took to be French, by their talking very quick: so, on their 
return to Canada, they informed the Governor that there was a 
large settlement of French on a river that ran to the sun's setting; 
that they were no Indians, although they lived within themselves as 
Indians; for they could not perceive that they traded with any 
people or had any trade to sea, for they had no boats or ships as they 
could see; and though they had guns amongst them, yet they were 
so old and so much out of order, that they made no use of them, 
but hunted with their bows and arrows for the support of their 
families. 

On this account, the Governor of Canada determined to send a 
party to discover whether they were French or not; and had 300 
men raised for that purpose. But when they were ready to go, the 
Indians would not go with them, but told the Governor that if he 
sent but a few men, they would go and shew them the countiy: 
on which the Governor sent three young priests, who dressed them- 
selves in Indian dresses, and went with those Indians to the place 
where these people were settled, and found them to be Welch. They 
brought some old Welch Bibles* to satisfy the Governor that they 
were there; and they told the Governor that these people had a 
great aversion to the French; for they found by them that they had 
been at first settled at the mouth of the river Mississippi, but had 
been almost cut off by the French there, so that a small renmant of 
them escaped back to where they were then settled, but had since 
become a numerous people. The Governor of Canada on this 
account, determined to raise an army of French Indians to go and 
cut them off; but as the French have been embarrassed in war with 



*Left them by Welchmen, who fell in with them at different times. They have a book» in man- 
uscript, wh'cfa they would not part with. 

1 am induced 1o think it was a detached tribe of these people that was found there, and have 
proof to say there are part of them remaining under the name of Kansas, near the fall of the river 
Aifauisas into the Mississippi. 
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several other nations nearer home, I believe they have laid that 
project aside. The man who furnished me with this account told 
me, that the messengers who went to make this discovery, were 
gone sixteen months before they returned to Canada, so that those 
people must live at a great distance from thence due west. TUs 
is the most particular account I ever could get of those peofde as 
yet. I am 

Your Honour's 
Most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) GEORGE CHROCHAN. 

N. B. Governor Dinwiddie agreed with three or four of the 
back traders to go in quest of the Weldi Indians, and promised to 
give them £500 for that purpose; but he was recalled before th^ 
could set out on that expedition. 



No. VI. ■ 

Further Accounts of the Welch Indians, published in the Gentleman's 

Magazine for 1792, Vol. ii. p. 597. 

MUCH has been said for some time past with respect to the 
existence of the above tribe oS. Indians, inhabiting a tract of countiy 
bordering on the Missouri, in the province of Louisiana, or New 
France, in North America, who are supposed to be descendants of a 
party of the Welch nation, who left Wales with Madoc, Prince of, 
that country, in the year 1170, which is a period of 322 years prior to 
the discovery of America by Christopher OJumbus. It is a pleasing 
satisfaction to the contemplating mind of the curious, to ascertain a 
proof of interesting circumstances, which has hitherto resisted the 
investigation of ages. The Society of Gwineddigion, held at the 
George, in George-yard, Lombard-street, have had the matter in 
contemplation for a length of time; and however desirous their 
inducement might be to bring the matter to a crisis, nothing effectually 
has been hitherto done. In accomplishing an undertaking where 
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tbere is some risk, two objects will naturally arise which will require 
much deliberation: The first, to adopt a well-digested system; 
Sdly, to find ways and means to carry that system into e£Fect. 
It appears to me highly worthy of being remarked that, should an 
attempt ever be made to investigate this interesting period of history, 

with regard to the first discovery of America by Europeans, the 
sending persons properly qualified to those tribes called the Welch or 
White Indians, would be attended with very little expense, and 
still less danger. 

As every information touching what I have before said, I am 
well assured, will be pleasing to the curious inquirer, I beg leave to 
give verbatim the copy of a letter I received from a gentleman who 
has lived at New Orleans, and on the banks of the Mississippi up- 
wards of twenty years, and who is now in London: 

Dear Sir, ^ Cheapside, January 28, 1792. 

I now return you the pamphlet, written by Dr. Williams, on 
the subject of the Padoucas, or Welch Indians. 

If Mr. Jones did in 1660 find a tribe of Indians in the neighbor- 
hood of Carolina, who spoke the Welch language, it is very certain 
that for these many years past no vestige of it remains among the 
tribes inhabiting that country, or its neighbourhood. 

On the other hand, it is well known that within these fifty years 
past, a number of tribes have, from war and debauchery, become 
extinct, and that others (as encroached on by the white people) 
have removed westward; I myself having known within these twenty 
years several small tribes of the ancient Indians to have removed 
to the western side of the Mississippi; among those, and in the 
neighborhood of the Spanish settlements, there yet remains the 
remnant of a once powerful nation called the Mobilians, reduced at 
present to about twenty families. Their language, with respect to 
the dialects of the Creeks, Chactaws, and Chickesaws (the most 
powerful tribes now inhabiting the back of Georgia, the Cardinal, 
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and Virginia), would appear a mother tongue; for they can under- 
stand, and converse with all those tribes in their different dialects, 
but yet speak a language which no other tribes understand. This 
has been frequently proved by those French who have acquired the 
Mobilian language. 

That the natives of America have, for many years past, emigrated 

from the eastward to the westward, is a known fact. That the 
tribes mentioned by Mr. Jones, who spoke the Welch tongue, may 
have done so, is much within the order of probability; and that a 

people called the Welch or White Indians now reside at or near the 

banks of the Missouri, I have not the least doubt of, having so often 

been assured of it by people who have traded in that river, and who 

could have no possible inducement to relate such a story, unless it 

had been founded in fact. 

Since writing the above, a merchant from the Illinois country, 
and a person of reputation, is arrived in London. He assures me 
there is not the smallest doubt of a people existing on the western 
side of the Mississippi, called by the French the White bearded 
Indians, none of the natives of America wearing beards; that these 
people are really white; that they are said to consist of thirty-two 
villages or towns; are exceedingly civilized, and vastly attached to 
certain religious ceremonies; that a Mr. Ch., a merchant of reputa- 
tion at the Illinois, has been to their country, which is, as he supposes, 
upwards of a thousand miles from the lUinois. 

Having been prevented from calling on you as I intended, I 
now return you the pamphlet, and will, at any time you please, 
procure you a meeting with that gentleman. 

Your*s, &c. 

J. J. 



I have the satisfaction to add that I have met the above gentle- 
man several times; that he confirms the latter part of this narrative; 
that Mr. Ch., is a near relation of his; that when Mr. Ch. was intro- 
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duced to the Chief of the Padouca nation, he was received with much 
solemnity, owing to his being of white complexion, and by which 
circumstance, as far as Mr. Ch. could understand by being amongst 
them, he was deemed an angel of God, his hands and feet being 
washed by order of the Chieftain, who appeared much advanced in 
years, his hair being long and perfectly white; that the people 
chiefly subsist by the produce of the chace; that the instruments 
they use on the occasion are generally bows and arrows; that the 
further he advanced from the frontiers, the different tribes he passed 
through were the more civihzed; that he supposed the reason to be 
(which I am afraid is the case) owing to the continual encroachment 
made on their land by the white people in those parts contiguous to 
them. 

The late transactions on the back frontiers of the United States 
of America, it is probable are owing to the same circumstance. It 
may be necessary to remark that the distance from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the entrance of the Missouri into it, is about 1,200 
miles; that the navigation of the Mississippi upwards is tedious and 
difficult, owing to the current continually running the same way, 
by which means the vessels employed on the occasion seldom make 
that distance in less than three months; a light boat, well-manned, 
however, might go from New Orleans to the Missouris in six weeks, 
and from Kentucky on the Ohio in less than three weeks, whereas 
on their return, the same distance is made in a few days; that the 
country bordering on those rivers is extremely fertile; that in very 
severe winters they are subject to frost, which is generaUy of short 
duration; that every article for the use of man grows almost spon- 
taneously; that large numbers of buffaloes are taken; the hides and 
tallow of those animals, as well as deer-skins, beaver, &c. are carried 
down the Mississippi to New Orleans, from whence they are ex- 
ported to different parts of Europe; that all sorts of timber and 
naval stores are to be had in abundance; that during the late war, 
had the Ministers or the public servants of the Crown of the country 
had its real interest at heart, they would, in preference of the business 
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of St. Eustatia, have taken possession of New Orleans, the key of the 
Mississippi, and by that means have opened the navigation of that 
river, which, in the hands of the mercantile genius of the British 
nation, would be opening a mine of wealth which would have filled 
the channels of conmierce of this country. It would also have 
tended to another grand object — it would have afforded an asylum 
to the American Loyalists (with whom I have ever differed in pditical 
opinion), were they inclined really to relieve them, instead of sending 
them to the barren rocks of Nova Scotia, where they find it difficult 
to raise a common sized cabbage, where it is deemed a wonder to 
see a field of twelve acres abound with grass six inches long. In this 
it will be a pleasure to me to be controverted. 

Grippith Williams. 



No. vn. 

A Letter from Mr. Edward WiUiams. Gentleman's Magcunne, 1791, 

Vol. ii. p. 613. 

ABOUT twenty years ago I became acquainted with a Mr. 
Btnony of Coyty, in the county of Glamorgan. He had been about 
thirty years absent from his native country, and during a great 
part of that time an Indian trader from Philadelphia. Being once 
with some friends in his company, and the Welch language being the 
subject of conversation, he told us that there was in North America a 
tribe of Welch Indians, who spoke the Welch language with much 
greater purity than we speak it in Wales. Indulging my natural 
inquisitive turn of mind, I desired him to favour me with an account 
of what he knew of those people, upon which he gave me the following 
information, viz. that about the year 1750, being one of a party of 
five or six traders, they penetrated much farther than usual into the 
remote parts of the continent, far beyond the Mississippi, where to 
their great surprise, they found a nation of Indians, who spoke the 
Welch tongue; they gave Mr. Binon a very kind reception, but were 
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very suspicious of his English companions^ and took them for Spaniards 
or Frenchmen^ with whom they seemed to be at war; but Mr. Binon 
soon removed their doubts, on which a friendly intercourse ensued. 

Those Indians had iron amongst them, lived in stone-built viUages 
and were better doathed than other tribes. There were some 
ruinous buildings amongst them: one appeared like an old Welch 
castle; another like a ruined church, &c. They shewed Mr. Binon a 
MS. book, which they carefully kept, beheving that it contained the 
mysteries of religion, and said, that it was not long since a man had 
been among them who understood it. This man (whom they es- 
teemed a prophet) told them, they said, that a people would some- 
time vidt them, and explain to them the mysteries contained in their 
book, which would make them completely happy. They very 
anxiously asked Mr. Binon if he understood it; and, being answered 
in the negative, appeared very sad, and earnestly desired him to 
send one to them who could explain it. After he and his fellow 
English travellers had been for some time amongst them, they 
departed, and were conducted by those friendly Indians for many 
days through vast deserts^ and were plentifully supplied by them with 
a profusion of provision^ which the woods afforded; and after they 
had been brought to a place they well knew, they parted with their 
numerous Indian guides, who wept bitterly on their taking leave of 
them, and very urgently intreated Mr. Binon to send a person to them 
who could interpret their book. On his arrival at Philadelphia, and 
relating the story, he found that the inhabitants of the Welch tract 
had some knowledge of these Indians, and that some Welchmen had 
before been amongst them. 



REMARKS ON THE FOREGOING. 

Captain Cook found plenty of iron at Nootka Sound, that did 
not appear to be of European, Spanish, American, or Asiatic manu- 
facture. 
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The Padoucas are in about 110 degrees west longitude, ac- 
cording to most maps; Nootka Sound is 125 west» according to 
Captain Meares; by whose discoveries it appears that those two 
Indian nations have an easy communication with each other by the 
straits of Juan de Fuca and the river Oregan, which appears to have 
been discovered as far as ten degrees at least, east of Nootka. 

In Coxe's Description of Louisiana, &c. 1722, it is said, page 
63 (see also p. 16), that the Baron La Hontan having traced the 
Missouri for eight hundred miles due west, foimd a vast lake, on 
which inhabited two or three great nations, much more civilized 
than other Indians; and says that out of this lake a great river 
disembogues itself into the South Sea. — QiAery — ^Does not this river 
seem to be the Oregan of Captain Meares? 

Charlevoix, vol. ii. p. 225 of the English translation, mentions a 
great lake very far to the west of the Mississippi, on the banks of 
which are a people resembling the French^ with buttons on their doaths, 
living in cities^ and using horses in hunting the buffalo; that they are 
cloathed with the skins of that animal; but without any arms but the 
bow and arrow. 

Bossu, in his account of Louisiana, voL i. page 182, says that he 
had been informed by the Indians of a nation of cloathed people^ 
far to the westward of the Mississippi, who inhabited greai villages 
built wUh white stones^ navigated in great piraguas on the great salt 
water lakes^ and were governed by one grand despotic chiefs who sent 
great armies into the field. 

It deserves attention that the Mactotatas of Charlevoix, and the 
Matocantes of Coxe seem to retain something of Madoc in their 
names. 



Bossu, page 393, observes that 'Towel, an English writer, 
mentions in his History of Wales, that in the year 1170, there was a 
war in that countiy for the succession to the throne. A bastard 
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took the crown from the legitimate children: one of the latter, 
whose name was Madoc, embarked in order to make new discoveries. 
Directing his course to the westward, he came to a cowitrj, the 
fertility and beauty of which was amazing. As this country was 
without inhabitants, Modoc settled in it. Hakluit assures us that 
he made two or three voyages to England to fetch inhabitants; 
who, upon the account he gave of that fine country, went to settle 
with him. The English believe that this Prince discovered Virginia. 
Peter Martyr seems to give a proof of it, when he says that the nations 
of Virginia and those of Guatimala celebrate the memory of one of 
their ancient heroes, whom they call Modoc. Several modem 
travellers have found ancient British words used by the North 
American nations. The celebrated Bishop Nicholson believes that 
the Welch language has formed a considerable part of the languages 
of the American nations. There are antiquarians who pretend that 
the Spaniards got their double or guttural / (U) from the Americans, 
who, according to the English, must have got it from the Welch.'' 



No. VIII. 

An Outline of the History of the Ma4owgtvys, by Mr. W. Owen. Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 1791. Vol. i. p. 329. 

IN the year 1170, Madawg, a younger son of Owen Gwynedd, 
prince of North Wales, observing a continual strife reign among 
his brethren for a scanty inheritance of barren rocks, determined to 
try his fortune in search of a more peaceful coimtry. He accordingly 
fitted out two ships, and sailed westward, and discovered the southern 
shores of North America, as the event has proved. Leaving part of 
his followers there, he was enabled providentially to return to Europe; 
and on representing to his countrymen what had happened, so many 
of them were induced to share in his enterprize that in his second 
emigration, he sailed nearly in the same direction with ten ships, 
completely filled, but without being so fortunate as to fall in with 
them he had left behind in his first voyage. There are good grounds 
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to asaert that Madawg» in this ieoond voyage, feD in with the coast 
of the Carolinas; for the first discovery oi the descendants oi that 
emigration was made by the Rev. Mr. Morgan Jones, in 1685, who 
found them, or at least a part of them, up Pontigo river. In conse* 
quence of the European colonies spreading over that country, or 
for some other causes, they removed up the country to Kentucky, 
where evident traces of tli^m have been lately foimd; such as the 
ruins of forts, millstones, earthen ware, &c. It is presumed that, 
as their situation was secluded, and not liable to be molested, they 
left it only in consequence oi discovering a more inviting countiy; 
and none could be more so than where they finally settled. The 
centre of the country of the Madawgwys, and where their villages are 
most numerous, is about 38 degrees north latitude, and 102 degrees 
west longitude of London; but they extend (possibly in detached 
communities) from about 87 degrees north latitude, and 97 degrees 
west longitude, to 43 degrees north latitude, and 110 degrees west 
longitude. The general name of Cymry is not lost among them, 
though they call themselves Madawgwys, Madogiaid, Madagiaint, 
and Madogian; names of the same import, meaning the people of 
^adawg. Hence the French travellers in Louisiana have called 
them Padoucas, Matocantes, and other names bearing a similitude 
to what they call themselves, and by which they are known to the 
native Indians.— From the country oi the Madawgwys some of the 
rivers run eastward, and others to the west: by the former they 
come into the Missouri, and so into the Mississippi, bringing with 
them skins, pickled buffalo-tongues, and other articles for traffic; 
and by the latter they have a communication with the Pacific ocean, 
from a great salt water lake in their countiy down the Oregan, or the 
great river of the west, through the straits of Juan de Fuca, and 
other openings. The character of these insulated Cambrians, who 
are a numerous people, is that they are very warlike; are more 
civilized than the Indians; live in large villages in houses built of 
stone; are commodiously dad; use horses in hunting. They have 
iron, of which they make tools, but have no fire-arms; and they 
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navigate the lake in large piraguas. Their government is on the 
feudal system, and their princes are considered as the direct de- 
scendants of Madawg. 



No. IX. 

A Letter concerning the Welch Indians by the Rev. Joshua Thomas, of 
Leominster, with additional Remarks by Mr. Williams. 

Leominster, July jo, 1791. 

The Rev. Thomas Jones, of Nottage, in the coimty of Glamor- 
gan, went to America in 1787. His son Samuel was then three 
years of age. He gave him a liberal education in Philadelphia, 
where he took the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He (Dr. Samuel 
Jones) wrote lately to the Rev. Mr. William Richards, of Lynn in 
Norfolk. In that letter he says, speaking of the Madocian Indians, 
"the finding of them would be one of the joyfullest things to me that 
could happen. I think I should inunediately go among them, 
thou^ I am now turned 55; and there are in America Welch preach- 
ers ready to set out to visit them as soon as the way to their country 
is discovered.*' 

The Rev. Morgan Edwards, A. M. went over to Philadelphia 
in 1761. He is a native of Monmouthshire. In a letter I had from 
him, dated Newark, in Pennsylvania, July 15, 1786, he says, ''in 
your book (Hanes y Bedyddwyr) you take notice of the Welch who 
emigrated with Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd to America in 1170. One 
Mr. John Filson has lately (1784) published a book intituled. The 
Discovery, Settlement, and present State of Kentucky; wherein, 
after mentioning the story of Madoc ap Owen, he has these words: 
'This account has several times drawn the attention of the world; 
but as no vestiges of them (the Welch) had then been found, it was 
concluded, perhaps too rashly, to be a fable, or at least that no re- 
mains of the colony existed; but of late the Western settlers have 
received frequent accounts of a nation at a great distance up the 
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Missouri (a branch of the Mississippi) » in manners and appearance 
resembling other Indians, but speaking Welch, and retaining some 
ceremonies of the Christian worship; and at length this is universally 
believed to be a fact. Captain Abraham Chaplain, of Kentucky, 
(a gentleman whose veracity may be depended upon) assured me 
that in the late war, being with his company in garrison in Kaskaski, 
some Indians came there, and, speaking the Welch language, were 
perfectly understood and conversed with, by two Welchmen in his 
company; and that they informed them of their situation as above/ — 
Thus far transcribed out of Mr. Filson's book. 

Then Mr. M. Edwards proceeds: — "The said Missouri river is 
said to run a course of 3,000 miles before it falls into the Mississippi. 
Kentucky was discovered by one James M'Bride in 1754. Since 
the peace abundance of people have emigrated there. This country 
was certainly inhabited by white people many years ago, as appears 
by the remains of two regular fortifications, the plowing up of broken 
earthen ware, a pair of millstones, &c. ; all which were unknown to 
the Indians. Mr. Filson ascribes them to the Welch, who removed 
from thence to the Missouri, as he supposes." — ^Thus far Mr. Morgan 
Edwards. 

As this is a new aflPair, or rather a subject long and deeply 

buried in oblivion, and of late thus raised up, I can say no more to it 

of any importance. I have heard some hints of Welch people being 

about the Mississippi about forty years ago, and some other hints 

of no use now, because I do not perfectly remember the particulars 

and authority of them. 

I am, &c. 

JOSHUA THOMAS. 



In addition to the above account of Mr. Thomas, I here add a 
passage from his "Hanes y Bedyd durgr," i. e. The History of the 
Baptists in Wales, mentioned above. In English thus: — "Many 
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« 

authors mention this Welch nation (in America). The following 
words are in a letter from Mr. Reynold Howells to Mr. Miles, dated 
Philadelphia, 1752: ''The Welch Indians are found out; they are 
situated on the west side of the great river Mississippi." 

Mr. Owen and Mr. Williams had an opportunity lately of 
consulting Mr. William Prichard, bookseller and printer, of Phila- 
delphia, who is now, or lately was in London, about the Welch 
Indians. He told them that he had often heard of them, and that 
they were, in Pennsylvania, universally believed to be very far 
westward of the Mississippi, and that he. had often heard of people 
that had been amongst them; but the most particular account that 
he had received was what he heard within these very few years of 
Dr. Samuel Jones (who is mentioned in Mr. Joshua Thomas's letter). 
He knows now, he says, several in Pennsylvania who have been 
amongst those Indians; and is very active at present in that country 
in endeavouring to obtain all the information possible on this curious 
subject; and says that, if he should be but veiy little assisted, he 

would immediately visit these Welch tribes. 

E. W. 



No.X. 

Information respecting the Welch Indians, obtained by two American 

Missionaries, in the Year 1766. 

In the year 1766, the Rev. Messrs. Beatty and Duffield were 
sent by the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, to visit the in- 
habitants on the frontiers of Pennsylvania, and the Indians situated 
beyond them.* Their errand to the former was to inquire what 
assistance they needed with respect to their religious concerns, in 
consequences of the distresses occasioned by the late war; and by 
visiting the latter, to examine whether they discovered any favour- 
able disposition to receive the ministry of the Gospel. 



^About 500 milet west of FhiUulelpliia. 
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In the course of their journey they met with a Benjamin Suttant 
a person who had been taken captive by the Indians, had been in 
different nations, and lived many yean among them. From him 
they had the following relation: 

^'When he was with the Chactaw Nation or tribe of Indians, at 
the Mississippi river, he went to an Indian town, a very considerable 
distance from New Orleans, ^ose inhabitants were of different 
complexions, not so tawny as those erf the other Indians, and who 
spoke Welch, He said he saw a book among them, which he sup* 
posed was a Welch Bible, which they carefully kept wrapped up in 
a skin, but that they could not read it; and that he heard some of 
those Indians afterwards, in the Lower Shawanau^ town, speak 
Welch with one Lewis, a Welchman, captive there. This Welch 
tribe now live on the west-side of the Mississippi river, a great way 
above New-Orleans." 

On the same journey they also met with a Levi Hicks^ who had 
been captive with the Indians from his youth, and who assured them 
that when attending an embassy, he had been in a town of Indians 
on the west-side of the Mississippi river, the inhabitants of which 
talked Welch (as he was told, for he did not understand them): 
and their interpreter, Joseph, saw some Indians whom he supposed 
to be of the same tribe, who talked Welch, and repeated some of 
their words, which he knew to be Welch, as he had been acquainted 
with some Welch people. 

Correspondent hereto (adds Mr. Beatty), I have been informed 
that many years ago, a clergyman went from Britain to Virginia, 
and having lived some time there, went from thence to South- 
Carolina; but either because the climate did not agree with him, or 
for some other reason, resolved to return to Virginia, and accordingly 
set out by land, accompanied with some other persons; but travelling 
through the back parts of the countiy, which was then very thinly 
inhabited, supposing very probably this was the nearest way, he 
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f eU in with a party of Indian warriors, going to attack the inhabitants 
of Virginia, against whom they had declared war. 

The Indians, upon examining the clergyman, and finding that 
he was going to Virginia, looked upon him and his companions as 
belonging to Virginia, and therefore took them all prisoners, and let 
them know they must die. The clergyman, in preparation for 
another world, went to prayer, and being a Welchman, prayed in the 
Welch language; possibly because this language was most familiar 
to him, or to prevent the Indians understanding him. One or more 
of the party of the Indians was surprised to hear him pray in their 
language. Upon this they spoke to him, and finding that he could 
understand their speech, they got the sentence of death reversed: 
and thus this happy circumstance was the means of saving his life. 

They took him back with them into their country, where he 
foimd a tribe whose native language was Welch, though the dialect 
was a little different from his own, which he soon came to under- 
stand. They showed him a book, which he found to be the Bible, 
but which they could not read; and, if I mistake not, his ability to 
read it tended to raise their regard for him. 

He stayed some time among them, and endeavoured to instruct 
them in the Christian religion. He at length proposed to go back 
to his own country, and return to them with some other teachers, 
who would be able to instruct them in their own language; to which 
proposal they consenting, he accordingly set out from thence, and 
arrived in Britain with full intention to return to them with some of 
his countrymen, in order to teach these Indians Christianity. But 
I was acquainted that, not long after his arrival, he was taken sick 
and died, which put an end to his schemes. 

Sutton farther said that he observed some customs among the 
Delaware Indians resembling those of the Jews; and that from some 
of their aged men he had the following tradition: — ^That of old time 
their people were divided by a river, nine parts of ten passing over 
the river, and one part tanying behind; that they knew not, certainly, 
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how they first came to this continent, but account thus for their 
settling where they now are: that a king of their nation, when they 
formerly Hved far to the west, left his kingdom to his two sons; 
that the one making war upon the other, the latter determined to 
seek a new habitation, and accordingly set out with a number of his 
people; and that, alter wandering to and fro for the space of forty 
years, they came to Delaware river, where they settled 370 years 
ago; that they kept an account of this by putting a black bead, 
every year since, on a piece of wampum kept for that purpose.* 

[Taken from a pamphlet entitled "The Journal of a Two Months' 
Tour, with a View of promoting Religion, &c, &c." By Charles 
Beatty, a. M. London. 1768. J 



*Dr. CoUon Mather;, in his Magnolia ChruH Americana, p. S, quotes an author, whom he does 
not name, who says, *'If we may mdit any records besides the Holy Scripture, I know it might 
be said and proved weU, that this new world was known, and partly inhabited by Britain, or by 
Saxons, from England, three or four hundred years before the Spaniards coming thither;" which 
assertion, the Doctor adds, is demonstrated from the discourses between the liexieons and the 
Spaniards at their first arrival, and the Popish reliques, as well as British words and terms, which 
the Spaniards then found amon^ the Mexieans as well as from undoubted passages, not only 
in other authors, but in the British annals also. 

Dr. Mather after observing that mankind generally agree to give the honor of discovering 
America to Columbus adds, "And yet the story of Columbus himself must be corrected from the 
information of De la Vega, that one Sanehes, a native of Hdoa, in Smdn, did before him find out 
these regions. He tells us that Sanchez, using to trade in a small vessel to the Canaries, was 
driven by a furious and tedious tempest over unto these western countries; and at his return he 
gave to Colon, or Columbus, an account of what he had seen, but soon after died of a disease he had 

St on his dangerous voyage." He further adds, "Indeed the two Cabots, father and son, under 
e commission of our King Henry VII, entering upon their generous undertakings in the year 
1497, made further discoveries of America than either Colufi3nts or Vsspueius, Yea, since the 
Cabals made a discovery of tiiis Continsnt in 1497, and it was 1498 before Columbus discovered 
any part of the Continent, I know not why the Spaniard should go unrivalled in the daim of this 
new world." 
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CONCLUSION 

The reader has now before him all the information I have been 
able to collect on this curious and disputed subject; upon which I 
beg leave to oflPer a few remarks. It is difficult to suppose that 
historians and poets should have combined to impose on the world 
by a fabricated story of Madoc's emigration. It is admitted that 
the art of navigation was very imperfectly understood in the twelfth 
century; yet surely it is possible that the voyages here related 
might be performed.* The idea of a western hemisphere might have 
occurred to Madoc as well as to Columbus; and by the aid of such 
knowledge as mariners could then attain, he might be enabled to 
maintain a westerly course, provided he had sufficient courage to 
persevere in it. 



^Sinoe the above went to the press* the foUowing communication has been received from a 
friend. 

"It is much more improbable* that there should be no foundation for all the reports that 
have been made of Madoc s voyages, and the existence of Welch Indians in North America, than 
that an expedition should have been undertaken in the 12th century, similar to those which were 
repeatedly p^ormed in the 15th. The mariner's compass was probably known at the former 
period; for it is described by a French poet, who wrote early in the 18th century: but the applica- 
tion of astronomy, which had been customary from remote antiquity, might have sufficed for a 
voyage to America with persons who had courage enough for the enterprise. Britain was at 
that time celebrated for its marine; and indeed had been so 600 years before. In the fieet which 
Richard I equipped, in the year 1100, were more than 160 three-masted ships. Hence the ex- 
pressions of Mattnew, of Westminster, who wrote in the 14th century, need not be considered as 
very hyperbolical: "O England! thou wast lately equal to the ancient Chaldeans in power, 
prosperity, and glory. The ships of Tarshish could not be compared with thy ships, which brought 
thee spices, and every precious thing, from the four corners of the world.'* ^ There were many sea- 
ports celebrated for commerce, and none more so than Bristol, at the period of Madoc's voyage; 
INrevious to which the Flemings had been settled by Hemy I, in Pembrokeshire. It is probable 
that, from either of these places, Madoc might obtain sufficient assistance for the equipment of 
his vessels, if he nc«ded it. For these and many other instances of the early maritime power of 
Britain, the reader may refer to Hackluyt's Voyages, and Dr. Henry's History. 

That modem writers have concurred to discredit the whole account will not appear surprising, 
nor of much consequence, when it is considered that the age in which we live is remarkably prone 
to disregard the evidence of facts, to which any natural improbability is attributed. It is often 
the case that cavils arise from the ignorance of those who make them; and one of the objections 
that has been raised against the proofs of Madoc's expedition affords a striking instance of this 
truth. Amongit several Welch words that are said to be used by American Indians, is the name 

¥* ven to a weU-known sea-fowl, the Penguin, which in the British language signifies white head, 
o oppose this argument, it has been confidently asserted that the Penguin is not an inhabitant 
of the northern hemisphere; although it is, in fact, the most common bird upon the coasts of 
North America. There is more semblance of force in the objection, that the Penguin's head is 
pot white, but black. Yet as the rest of the bird, when it swims, appears of the latter color, and 
it has a white patch about the eye, it might be so called on that account: and this derivation is at 
east more likely than that whidi is substituted by the objectors.'' 
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The numerous testimonies of respectable persons, totally un- 
coimected with each other, and who have actually conversed with the 
Welch Indians, can scarcely be questioned; for they could have no 
possible interest in the invention and propagation of a falsehood. 

It is indeed somewhat remarkable that more pains have not 
been taken, by the inhabitants of the new or old world, to investigate 
a subject of so much curiosity and importance. The complete 
discovery of this nation may prove highly interesting. A new and 
extensive source of commerce may possibly be opened by a friendly 
intercourse with them; and, what is infinitely more important, we 
as Christians, may become the happy instruments of conveying to 
them the inestimable blessings of the Gospel of Christ. 

Unaccountable and criminal supineness in this respect, is 
chargeable upon almost all Christian countries. The great command 
of our Saviour has been already forgotten — *'Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature/' Commendable diligence 
has been exerted in making geographical discoveries; and the mer- 
cantile world has not failed to extend its commercial efforts to the 
ends of the earth; but our infidelity has led us to undervalue the 
glorious Gospel at home, and to be careless about its universal 
spread. This conduct, however, is inexcusable, if, according to the 
opinion oi the late celebrated Dr. Johnson, ''to omit for a year, or 
for a day, the most efficacious methods of advancing Christianity is 
a crime of the greatest magnitude.*'' The recent formation of 
several societies in England, Scotland and America, for the purpose 
of sending Missionaries among the Heathen, must afford sincere 
pleasure to the genuine disciples of Christ; and I cannot but think 
that the Welch Indians have the strongest claim imaginable to the 
regard of those Societies. I indulge a hope that the existence of 
such a people will be established beyond a doubt, and that some 
effectual means will be devised to send Welch preachers among them. 



*S«c a Letter on this subject in Bofwell's life of Dr. JohiUHHi, vol. i. p. 885. 
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I have been credibly informed that in the year 1793^ a Mr. 
John Evans, a native of Wales, who had resided some years in Lon- 
don, was strongly inclined to recognize his British brethren on the 
Missouri; and accordingly went to America. I know it to be a 
fact that, having obtained proper letters of recommendation, he 
left the house of Dr. Jones, near Philadelphia, early in the spring of 
that year, and set out upon his long journey through Kentucky, to 
the Mississippi. For a long season nothing was heard of him, and 
his friends began to* fear that he had perished. But I have a letter 

from the Rev. Mr. D , of Somersetshire, who received information 

from his son in America, that Mr. Evans had returned in safety, 
having fully accomplished the object of his journey. The following 
is an extract: 

''He states, that a young Welchman is returned from a long 
journey which he had undertaken, with a view to discover whether 
such a people existed as the Welch Indians. He saith this person 
has discovered such a tribe, inhabiting the coimtry west of the 
mouth of the Missouri about 700 miles; that they treated him with 
friendship and hospitality, and adopted him as their son. Their 
language is the old British, and he particularly noticed the common 
words to be the same as are now in use in Wales to describe the same 
objects; such as houses, light, windows, water, bread, &c. &c. 
The history these Indians give of themselves is this: That their 
ancestors came from a far country, and landed at the mouth of the 
Mississippi from thirteen ships, about the year of Christ 1018; 
there they built a town; but since that period their descendants 
have been falling back to their present residence." 

It is more than a year since I received this intelligence. I have 
made the most dihgent inquiries concerning Mr. Evans, but have 
received no further information; but hope I soon shall, in answer to 
several letters sent to America. Should iTo certain information be 
received of or by Mr. Evans, I trust that the very strong probability 
of the existence of such a people, as evinced by the preceding papers, 
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will induce the Missionary Society, or some other body of Christians 
in England or America, to send a su£Bcient number of persons, 
properiy informed and provided, fully to investigate a matter so 
replet« with curiosity and importance. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



SINCE the foregoing pages were sent to the press, I have pro- 
cured Dr. Williams's pamphlet, entitled An Inquiry into the 
Truth of the Tradition concerning the Discovery of America by 
Prince Madog ah Owen Gwynedd^ and which I had long sought for in 
vain, not knowing its proper title. To this tract, and another he 
has since published*, I gladly refer the reader who wishes for further 
information concerning the Welch Indians. The Doctor appears to 
be a perfect master of the subject, and has bestowed much learned 
labour upon it. Most of the circumstances here related are con- 
tained in his pamphlets; the ancient historians and bards, who first 
recorded the exploits of Madog, are cited, and their characters 
defended. The author also largely answers the objections of Dr. 
Robertson, Lord Lyttleton and others, against their authority. 
From these publications I shall take the liberty of making the 
following extracts, tending to enlarge and confirm the testimonies 
already adduced. 



No. XI. 

The First Discovery of the Welch Indians^ by the Rev. Morgan Jones^ 

in the Year 1660. 

"THESE presents may certify all persons whatever, that in the 
year 1660, being an inhabitant of Virginia, and Chaplain to Major 
General Bennet, of Mansoman County, the said Major Bennet and 
Sir William Berkeley sent two ships to Port Royal, now called South 
CaroUna, which is sixty leagues to the southward of Capfsair, and 
I was sent therewith to be their minister. Upon the 8th of April we 
set out from Virginia, and arrived at the harboiur's mouth of Port 



'Entitled, Further Oh$ervatUm$ on the Diseooery cf America by ike Eurapeam. 1792. Sold by 
White and Sons, Fleet-street; and J. Johnson, St. raul's Churchyard, London. 
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Royal the 19th of the same month, where we waited for the rest of 
the fleet that was to sail from Barbadoes and Bermuda with one 
Mr. West, who was to be Deputy Governor of the said place. As 
soon as the fleet came in, the smallest vessels that were with us sailed 
up the river to a place called the Oyster Point. There I continued 
about eight months, all which time being almost starved for want of 
provisions; I and five more travelled through the wUdemess till 
we came to the Tuscorara country. There the Tuscorara Indians 
took us prisoners, because we told them that we were bound to 
Roanock. That night they carried us to their town, and shut us 
up dose, to our no small dread. The next day they entered into a 
consultation about us, which, after it was over, their interpreter 
told us that we must prepare ourselves to die the next morning. 
Thereupon being very much dejected, and speaking to this effect in 
the British tongue, ''Have I escaped so many dangers, and must I 
now be knocked on the head like a dog?'' Then presently an Indian 
came to me, which afterwards appeared to be a war captain be- 
longing to the Sachem of the Doegs (whose original, I find, must 
needs be from the old Britons), and took me up by the middle, and 
told me, in the British tongue, ''I should not die;'' aind thereupon 
went to the Emperor of Tuscorara, and agreed for my ransom and 
the men that were with me. They then welcomed us to their town 
and entertained us very civilly and cordially four months; during 
which time I had the opportunity of conversing with them familiarly 
in the British language, and did preach to them three times a-week 
in the same language; and they would confer with me about any 
thing that was difiScult therein: and at our departure they abundant- 
ly supplied us with whatever was necessary to our support and well- 
doing. They are settled upon Pontigo* river, not far from Cape 
Atros. This is a brief recital of my travels among the Doeg Indians. 

MORGAN JONES, 

• 

Son of John Jones, of Basaleg, near New- 
port, in the county of Monmouth. 

*Pontigo may be derived from the Welch Pont p go. The Smith's Bridge; or Pant y go. The 
Smith's Valley. Doeg IndioM is probably a corruption of Madog*s Indians. 
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P.S.— I am ready to conduct any Welcliman, or others to Uie country. 
New York, March lo, 1685-6.*" 



It can scarcely be doubted that Mr. Jones was the clergyman 
of whom Mr. Beatty had heard some imperfect account, and which 
we have related, page 23. 



No. xn. 

The Testimony of Ckiptain Isaac Stewart. 

• 

Captain Stewart gave the following account, March 17811, and 
which was published in the PvbUc Advertiser^ Oct. 8, 1785. He was 
taken prisoner in the year 1764, by the Indians, about 50 miles 
west of Fort Pitt, and fortunately delivered from the cruelties 
suffered by bis companions. Being redeemed from his captivity, 
which continued two years, he accompanied a Welchman and a 
Spaniard to the westward, crossing the Mississippi near Rouge, or 
Red River, up which they travelled 700 miles, when they found a 
nation of Indians remarkably white. The Welchman was determined 
to remain with them, because he understood their language, which 
differed but little from his own. The chief men of the town said 
that their ancestors came from a foreign country, and landed on the 
east side of the Mississippi, describing particularly the country now 
called florida; and that on the Spaniards taking possession of 
Mexico, they fled to their then abode. And as a proof of the truth 
(tf what they advanced, he (the Welchman) brought forth rolls of 
parchment, which were carefully tied up in otters' skins, on which 
were large characters written with blue ink. Captain Stewart 



letter was sent or giren to Dr. lioyd, of Pennsylvania, by whom it was transmitted to 
Charles Llwyd, Esq. of Dol y fran, in Montgomeryshire; and afterwards to Dr. Plott, of th« 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford; and Inserted in the OenUeman't MagoMine, 1740, by the Rev. 
Theophilus ETans, who observes that several British words used by the Mexicans, when their 
country was discovered by the Spaniards, tend to confirm the truth of Madog's voyage: for 
iastance, Pm^isyn, White-head, the name not only of a bird, but of a high and bare rock; Qroua^ 
Welcome; Ckomiddwr, White or limpid water; Bara^ Bread; Tad, Father; Mean, Mother; Bud, 
a Cow; Clug^ar, a Partridge, fcc. ke. 
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could not understand these characters, nor could the Welchman, 
as he could not read even his own language*. 



xra. 

Testimonies of Various Traders, etc. 

Mr. Richard Bumell» a gentleman who went to America in 
1758 and who has since returned informed Mr. Williams that during 
his residence in Philadelphia he became acquainted with many 
ancient Britons, who assured him that the Welch Indians were well 
known to many in that city; and that a Mr. Willin who obtained 
the grant of a large tract on the Mississippi took with him, among 
other settlers two Welchmen who perfectly understood the language 
of the Indians, and conversed with them for hours together. 

These Welchmen assured Mr. Williams that the Indians spoke 
Welch; that some of them were settled in those parts (in the district 
of the Natches), others on the west side of the Mississippi, and some 
in very remote parts. 



Mr. Williams had an interview with Sir John Caldwell, Bart., 
who during the last war was stationed on the east side of the Missis- 
sippi, who said there were some Welchmen in his company who 
understood the language of the Indians (the Panis or Pawnees), 
which was Welch; and that they are a people considerably civilized, 
living in houses, cultivating the ground, and brought up in habits of 
industry, which other Indians are strangers to. 



Mr. Rimington, an Englishman, who had been among the 
Indians, informed Mr. Williams that, being at an Indian mart at 

* It 18 possible that the MS Bible (if such it was) midit be written in Greek characters as being 
thought more sacied; whidi aooonnts for the Ciq[>tain not being able to read them, but the derg^muui 
before alluded to is said to have recommended himself to the Indians by reading them; whidi is 
▼eiy probabk. 
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the forks of the Ohio, some strange Indians came there from the 
west of the Mississippi, who were not understood by the Shawanese 
Indians; but one Jack Hughes, a Welchman, who was with 
Mr. Rimington understood them well, and was their interpreter 
while they staid. He immediately recognized them as the Welch 
Indians. Mr. Gibson, a trader, told Mr. Kennedy, a gentleman 
now in London, that he had been among the Indians who spoke 
Welch; and that he had conversed, at diflferent times, with very 
many others, who assured him that there is such a people. The 
cultivation of their country, and the civilization of the people, is a 
matter of astonishment to the traders in general. 



Dr. Williams also relates the particulars of a conversation be- 
tween Mr. Owen and General Bowles, a Cherokee Chief, who was in 
London a few years ago. The General had travelled all along the 
southern boundary of the country inhabited by the Welch Indians, 
and abundantly confirmed the accounts we have already given of 
them. This is the conversation referred to in pages 8 and 9 of this 
pamphlet. 



I shall only add, from Dr. Williams's interesting publications, 
some observations he makes in answer to the supposed impractica- 
bility of Madoc's voyage at so early a period as the year 1 170. He 
observes that the maritime force of the Britons was very considerable 
in the days of Julius Caesar, and the reason of his invading this 
island was because the Britons resisted the Gauls by land and sea; 
that their naval power must have been very respectable when "Vin- 
cula dare Oceano," and ^^Britannos subjugare" were convertible 
terms. He also observes it is admitted that the Phoenicians and 
others sailed to Britain and other countries for tin and lead, and the 
Baltic Sea for amber; voyages which seem as difficult as Madog's, 
and a longer navigation. It was hardly possible for the Britons not 
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to learn how to navigate ships, when they saw it done by others*. 
He admits that probably chance first threw Prince Madog on 
the American coast; and supposes that on his return to Wales (for 
he made two voyages) he might fall into the current which is said 
runs from the West India Islands northward to Cape Sable in Nova 
Scotia; where, interrupted by the land, it runs eastward toward 
Britain. 

But I refer again to the Doctor's pamphlets, in which the reader 
wiU find a fund of entertainment, and, if I mistake not, very satis- 
factory proof of the voyages of Prince Madog, and the present 
existence of the Welch Indians in America. I cannot but imite 
with him in wishing that a subscription were opened for the purpose 
of sending proper persons to ascertain the fact, beyond the possibility 
of doubt; hoping that the discovery would lead to the most im- 
portant and salutary ends. 



April 10, 1797. 

The reader will recollect that a Mr. Evans set out in the year 
1798, determined, if possible, to find out his Cambri- American 
brethren. I am happy to be able, in consequence of a letter I re- 
ceived yesterday from the Bev. Mr. Thomas, of Leominster, to 
give the public some further account of him and of his journey; 
from which it will appear, that Mr. D. was misinformed when he 
wrote to England (as mentioned page 14), ''that John Evans had 
JiMy accomplished the object of his journey:" it may be hoped 
however, that he is in a fair way of so doing. 

Mr. Thomas informs me that John Evans was bom near Car*- 
narvon; that he is the son of a Welch preacher, in connection with 
the Methodists; and that he is a young man of very good character, 
prudent, good-natured, and much inclined to travel. Mr. Morgan 
Bees, an intelligent person who went to America in the year 1794, 

* In the ninth century Alfrad the Great hwl a very formidable fleet. 
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has written to his friend at Bala, in Merionethshire) giving the 
following account of this adventurous traveller. 

''John Evans is at last gone up the river Missouri, in quest of 
the Welch Indians. He was taken by the Spaniards, and imprisoned 
at St. Louis, on the Mississippi. By the intercession of a Welch- 
man, living at that place, he was liberated. About that time Judge 
Turner came into the province of Cahokia and Kaskaskia, on the 
Mississippi, executing his office in the country N. W. of the Ohio. 
The Spanish Governor paid him a visit, and in conversation men- 
tioned a John Evans, who thought to go up the Missouri; but 
added, that he had detained him till he could get further account of 
him and his design. Judge Turner, it seems, had previously heard 
something of John Evans, and requested the Governor to permit 
him to proceed on his journey; observing, that if he could not find 
out the people in view, yet his journey might prove a common 
benefit to the world. In consequence of this request, the Governor 
not only promised Mr. Evans permission to proceed, but to give 
him a letter of recommendation, written in Spanish, French, and 
English, to be presented as occasion might require; together with 
some articles that would be acceptable to the Indians he might 
meet with on his way. Judge Turner was also so obliging as to 
give him every needful instruction how to conduct himself among 
the Indians, with direction to keep a journal, &c. So that now he is 
more likely than ever to succeed. Before he returns he is to follow 
the Missouri up to the very spring-head; to visit the Volcano; and 
to bring proof, if he can, that he has touched upon the Pacific Ocean. 
He is then to receive 2,000 dollars of the Spanish Government. — 
Thus the Welchman, should he live to return, whether he succeed or 
not in discovering the Welch Indians, will obtain a comfortable 
support for his life, and his diary may probably be worth a very 
considerable sum." 
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The Editor only adds, that he will thankfully receive any tom- 
munications on this subject from Wales, America, or any other part 
of the world; and intends to communicate to the public the interest- 
ing intelligence he may be favoured with. He also holds himself 
in readiness to assist, as far as he may be able, in furthering any 
attempt for the discovering, civilizing, or Christianizing the Welch 
Indians. 

FINIS. 
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versation, allow him to do most ot the talking, and are finally converted by his 
presentation of his side of the case. Anyone who has ever seen the "taproom" 
of an old New England tavern will agree that the story of the meeting offers an 
excellent opportunity for the brush of a historical painter. 
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Enter Sharp and Bumper. 

Sharp 

YOUR servant squire Bumper, pray walk in; how do you do? 
Bump. In pretty good health, I thank you sir; how is it 
with yourself and madam? 

Sharp. We're moving about, tollerably well, for old folks; 
pray sit down. 

Bump. Thank you sir, [sits down] very fine weather for the 
season. 

Sharp. Yes, we have had a very favorable winter hitherto; 
and have great cause for thankfulness. 

Bump. Aye, as you say sir, we ought to be thankful for a little, 
and that's the way to get more, as the saying is — ^he! he! he! 
Excuse my joking a little, you know it is my way, sir — ^hem! 

Sharp. Oh, I love a joke; but we may enjoy many favors of a 
kind providence, and we ought not to be imgrateful squire; we 
have a very plentiful year for every thing except cyder; that indeed 
has fallen short. 

Bump. Why aye, as you say sir, we have but precious little 
cyder this year — ^this puts me in mind of yoiu* tankard — he! he! 
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ke! Excme my boldness, but I am somewhat tlursty; and a drop 
of your old pomona to moisten the clay, as the saying is; and then 
a pipe of Mc. Intire's best; and then we'll settle the nation, ha! ha! 
ha! 

Sharp. With all my heart. Tony; a tankard of cyder, and 

pipes and tobacco here, quick; and take the squire's hat and cane. 

Enter to them Fillpot, Graveairs and Trim. 

Sharp. Your servant gentlemen, pray sit down; how do you 
do, deacon? 

Grave. I thank you revd sir, this cou^ has not quite left 
me yet, — ^h — ^hugh — ^h — ^hugh — ^h — hugh — ^tho' thro' mercy, it is 
much better, — ^h — ^hugh — ^h — ^hugh. 

Sharp. I'm glad to hear it. How do you do landlord? 

Fill. As well as I can these hard times sir. 

Sharp. Hard times! Why surely you've no reason to com- 
plain, landlord. 

Fill. Why no sir, I dim't complain; that is, on my own ac- 
coimt — ^but then oiu* public affairs, you know sir, we must think a 
little about them. 

Sharp. I believe if we mind every one his own business, and 
leave the affairs of the state to the conduct of wiser heads, we shall 
soon be convinced that we are a happy people. 

Trim . Excuse me there revd sir, saving your presence why; 
sir, if I was deny'd the privilege of my shop to canvass politicks, 
as a body may say, that is Lord Norths East-India company^ consti- 
tution, charter rights and privileges, duties, taxes and the like of 
that, body o'me sir, strip me of this darling privilege^ and you may 
e'en take my razors, soap, combs and all, and set fire to my shop. — 
Why sir, I remember the time when every man minded his own 
business, as you say, and then my customers were in such a con- 
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founded huny, that if they could not be shav'd in a twinkling, 
without loss ci time, they'd go to meeting with their beards hanging 
down to the waistbands of their breeches, and I must lose their 
custom; but now sir, if forty come in together, and all in the most 
feezing hurry, I have nothing to do but to souse plump into a des- 
cant upon the times, and in the snap of a finger every man is as 
patient and still as any blockhead in my shop — arrectis auribus^ 
they sit gaping, with solemn unmeaning phiz's — every one listens 
with silent attention to me, and forgets his beard, until I am pleased 
to dissolve the charm by closing my discourse: I tell them how I 
would trim Lord Norths and have the Lords and Commons (ex- 
cepting the dissentients) the Eaist-India Compauy, Gov. Bernard 
Gov. Hutchinsony &c. over head and ears in the stids, if I could get 
at them; and then I rattle away upon grievances, opposition, re- 
bellion and so on, only for the innocent purpose of supporting the 
credit of my shop. Pray sir, if you have any compassion for poor 
Trim, for heaven's sake don't preach up that old fashioned doctrine 
of every one's minding his own business; for if you do, I must de- 
camp, and seek a living in some town where I can find a more ortho- 
dox minister. Would you please to be shaved sir? 

Sharp. Why really neighbor Tritity you prove the truth of 
your doctrine, by making me an examine of the force of your elo- 
qutiice; amazed at your harrangue, I had entirely forgot your 
business as to shave me: come sit down. 

Trim. Non tanto me digiK>r hon(»«, domine; I know my 
place too well to sit down before yourself, and his worship here. 

Bump. Come, come, sit down Mr. Trim; and pray no more of 
ypur lingo, 'till Mr. Sharp recollects the cyder, because it will grow 
flat by standing, he! he! he! Excuse me revd sir. 

Sharp. I beg your pardon squire — ^my service to you. [drinks]. 

Bump. Deacon my service to you — [drinks.] — Choice cyder 
upon my honor — ^but I am afraid it won't come round again — ^mum! 
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Sharp. Never fear squire, we'll replenish the tankard when 
it's out — ^there's plenty in the cellar — ^pray drink, deacon. 

Grave. Revd sir, here's towards your good health [drinks.] 
mighty fine cyder, truly. 

Enter to them Brim and Puff. 



Sharp. How do you do, friend 

Brim. I thank thee friend Sharps in pretty good health; how 
is it with thee and thy family? 

Sharp. Pretty well I thank you. Your servant Mr. Puff: 
Pray be seated gentlemen. Come, we are all smoakers, I think, 
except Mr. Trim, and it is what the seamen call a leward evening; 
let us enjoy a social pipe; and I suppose neighbor Trim, you will 
have patience to tarry an hour, if you can be indulg'd with a dish of 
politicks. 

Trim. O, by all means sir, I'm in no hurry — but as for politicks 
I can do well enough without them here, provided always that you 
don't banish them from my shop; for there they are a part of my 
trade; at least, they are the Causa sine qua non of my custom; and a 
trade in theory without the practical part, will go but little way 
towards keeping the pot boiling. 

Brim. Verily, friend Trim, thou art arch today — ^why I have 
often heard thee holding forth to thy customers, with such energy 
and apparent zeal, against British tyranny and oppression, that I 
was verily persuaded thou wast infected with the epidemical frenzy 
of the times; but now I find thou wast only cunningly working at 
thy trade forsooth — ^truly thou art a very wag. 

Trim. Aye friend Brim, all trades have their mysteries, and 
one half the world live by the follies of the other half. 

Puff. But pray Mr. Trim, are you such a tory as to turn all 
oiu* grievances into scorn and derision, and only pretend to be a 
friend to your country, for the sake of a living? 
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Trim. Why, between you and I and the post, Mr. Puff, I 
believe you, when you would be a representative, and Trim the 
barber, when he would get and keep good custom, act upon much the 
same principles with ninety nine in a hundred of the most flaming, 
patriotic Sons of Liberty. Interest is the word! But I claim the 
exclusive right of preaching myself, only in my own shop; every 
where else, I had much rather be a hearer of my good minister Mr. 
Sharp — ^therefore you must excuse me from entering the lists here, 
unless it be now and then a word or so, by way of marginal note: 
And upon the word of an honest shaver or trimmer, or call me what 
you please, I'd shave or trim you all round for nothing, if I could 
but hear you settle intelligibly what is a whig, and what a tory — 
what is constitution, and what are charter rights and privileges — 
what is the obedience due from an American Englishman, to the 
King and Parliament of Great-Britain, and what are our grievances; 
for by the mother that bore me, and by the father (if I ever had one) 
who begot me, I do solemnly affirm, friend Brim, that notwith- 
standing all I have heard, and the still greater all I have preached 
upon this subject, I am ignorant of the essential difference (if there 
is any) between a true whig and an honest tory. I know nothing 
in oiu* constitution by which we can claim any privileges which are 
deny'd us. I have never heard of any obedience, demanded by the 
King and Parliament, which I can in conscience withhold; and I 
have no more idea of the grievances which for the sake of my custom, 
I am obliged to join in complaining of, than I have of the political 
disputes in the moon; though I believe they are pretty much alike, 
because ours, I can safely swear, favor strong of lunacy. 

Brim. Friend Trim, in good truth, thou speakest like an 
oracle — ^I would thou and I could hear these matters discuss' d. 

FiU. I say, amen — ^for I hear them talk'd about and about 
every day, and many a good mug of flip do I sell upon the same 
account, and that's all I get by it; for, bum my barroom, if I under- 
stand a word of the pudden : 
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Bump. I (km't know where Mr. Trim got his learning, but, 
in his Majesty's name I do solenmly declare, that in my judgment 
no mere man, since the days of Coke upon LiUieton^ could in so few 
words have expressed more upon the subject than he has dcme; and 
I heartily second his motion — ^provided always, that we first light 
our pipes, after having {deviously put about the tankard-— Once 
before you fill, and twice brfore you light says the proverb — ^You 
know revd sir — he! he! he! hem! excuse me — sir my service 
to you. 

Puff. Hem! he! hem! I cannot for the life of me comprehend 
how it is possible for a man of Mr. Trim's good natural sense, to be 
so egregiously mistaken in his notions of our constitutional rights 
and privileges as he seems to be; why, Mr. speaker! — ^I beg pardcm — 
gentlemen, I mean — but no matter — ^let that slip — ^I ask pardon 
gentlemen — ^but as I was saying— for him to say as this here — to 
wit — ^that there is no diflPerence between a whig and a tary — ^why 
what a dickens are we contending about, if so be as how this here was 
the case — a fine case truly — ^why has not Lord North and Lord 
HUlsboro and that George Greenville stript us of all our constituticMDud 
charter rights and privileges — ^the birth-right of Englishmen, which 
oiu* pious fore-fathers purchased with their blood and treasure 
when they came over into this waste howling wilderness — and has 
not Lord Chatham and Mr. Pitt and Lord Cambden^ and — and — and — 
Lord what d'ye call 'em — ^it's immaterial about their names — ! 
say please your honors — ^gentlemen, I mean — 'ask pardon; have not 
these great and good men stood up for our rights and privileges 
against the tyrannical designs of the corrupt ministry and House of 
Conmions — and now, for to tell me that there is no difference be- 
tween a whig and a tory — ^and for a man to say as how our constitution 
isn't taken away — ^and that we've no grievances, and the like of 
that — ^I say, in my humble opinion, he is an enemy to his country — 
just as if every man did not know what constitution is — and whether 
we had any grievances, and so forth; why Mr. Trim may talk his 
Latin stuff if he pleases, with his Causis sino qua no^ and such like — 
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I know some Latin as well as he; and I say he's an ignaramisj if so 
be he talks at this rate^ — ^I hope in mercy we shall have no blood- 
shed; but I swagger, (I ask pardon for swearing) but I snore, before 
I'd give up our just rights and privileges I'd take my gun, and 
load and fire and pull trigger like the nation and fight up to the knees 
in Uood — ^but I wont put myself in a passion — I ask pardon gentle- 
men — By your leave sir, I'll make bold to take a drink oi your cyder. 
Gentlemen, all your healths. 

Trim. I bdUeve Mr. Puff it is with you pretty much as it is 
with your humble servant, you can preach best in your awn shop; 
but as your shop as well as mine happens to be shut up at this present 
writing, I fancy we both should save credit by leaving it to others to 
discuss these knotty points; for I have frankly confess'd uxy ig- 
norance; and if you follow my example, it will positively be your 
shortest way out of the labyrinth in which you seem to be bewil- 
dered — sat verbum sapienU. 

Puff. None of your unmanly reflections Mr. Trim. I suppose 
you think I don't understand Greek. 

Brim. Friend Trim^ 1 Uke thee and thy discourse, well — ^thy 
motion is good, and thy humoiu* pleaseth my mind; and I do verily 
believe a calm debate upon these matters, interlarded with thy 
jHthy marginal notes, would tend greatly to oiu* edification. 

Trim. I believe so too; and by my aunt Tabitha's muff, I 
protest good Mr. Puff^ that I had no design to offend you in any 
thing I have said; and if I have offended, I ask pardon, and that's 
the satisfaction of a gentleman; and now I hope we shall verify the 
old proverb, Amantium ira amoris redintegratio est. 

Puff. Well, well, no more <rf your French jabbering — ^I'm not 
a man to hold anger, tho' I say it — but howsomever I say again, 
rather than tamely give up my rights and privileges, I would fight 
to the last diop of — 

Trim. Cyder. 
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Bump. Ha! ha! ha! well put in Trim — here's your good 
health Mr. Puff. 

Grave. Upon my word gentlemen, these are no laughing mat- 
ters — ^h — hugh — as Mr. — h — ^hugh — Puff has very well observed, 
all our charter rights and privileges are torn from us and we are 
made slaves, and the Lord send us deliverance — ^h — hugh — h — 
hugh — h — ^hugh. 

Sharp. Don't you carry matters rather too far, deacon? You 
certainly view oiu* public affairs through a gloomy deceitful medium; 
you say all oiu* charter rights and privileges are torn from us — and 
that we are slaves. Pray consider, don't you sit quietly under your 
own vine and under yoiu* own fig tree? Don't you enjoy fuU liberty 
of conscience in religious matters? Don't you reap without inter- 
ruption the fruit of your own labours? Does any one meddle with 
your person or property? Are you overburdened with taxes? Com- 
pare your situation with that of any other people under heaven: 
Turn your eyes to your brother Englishmen in Great-Britain — 
see with what taxes and duties they are burdened — and you will 
find you enjoy liberty, freedom and ease in a degree so far superior 
to them, that if you have the least spark of gratitude in your bosom, 
you will be so far from murmuring and complaining, like the grum- 
bling, rebellious Jews of old, that you will exclaim, with the most 
grateful effusion of soul, ''The lines are fallen to us in pleasant 
places. Yea, we have a goodly heritage." 

Trim. Or with the poet, 
O fortunatoSy nimium^ sua si bona norinty 
AmericanusI 
That is to say, Mr. Puffy How happy are Americans y if they did 
but know it/ 

Sharp. The truth is, and it is a melancholly truth, we have 
been lifted up to heaven in privileges, and now like the chosen people 
of old, we spurn at the hand that raised and has hitherto sustained 
us: Our king has planted us in a land flowing with milk and honey, 
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and has driven out the Canaanites from before us, and left us no 
thorn in our side — and now we vauntingly and imgratefully say, 
who shaU be Lord over us? The description given of the Jews by 
Mr. Dryden^ fits us, so very nearly, that I cannot help repeating it — 

"The Jews, a head-strong, moody, murm'ring race. 

As ever try'd th' extent and stretch of grace; 

God's pamper'd people, whom, debauch'd with ease. 

No king could govern^ and no God could please; 

(Gods they had try'd of every shape and size. 

That godsmiths could produce, or priests devise:) 

These i4(iaw-wits, too fortunately free. 

Began to dream they wanted liberty; 

And when no rule, no precedent was found. 

Of men, by laws less circumscribed and boimd; 

They led their wild desires to woods and caves. 

And thought that all but Savages were slaves. 

Those very Jews, who at their very best. 

Their humour, more than loyalty, exprest; 

Now wonder'd why, so long, they had obey'd 

An idol monarch which their hands had made; 

Thought they might ruin him they could create. 

Or melt him to that golden calf, a state. 

But these were random bolts" 

Puff. But pray revd sir, have the Parliament any right to 
make laws for us? And isn't this a grievance? 

Fill. Aye, there was a Boston minister, and another gentleman, 
lodged at our house last night, and they talk'd a great deal about 
this very thing, and made it out as dear as the sim at noon-day, 
that the Parliament have no such right; tho' I did not understand 
them — but I know they argued very powerfully, and proved that 
we ought to resist. However, I don't like taking up arms neither, 
that I must own. 
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No, no, let you alone for that; if we come to gun- 
powder and cold iron, I'll be shot if you a'n't found intr»ich'd in 
your bar, behind a tier of case-bottles, loaded with good cherry 
stingo* 

BHm. Prithee friend Trim restrain thy wit a little — ^I would 
gladly hear friend Sharp discourse upon this authority of Parliament; 
I plainly perceive that the minds of friend Graveairs, and frigid Puff^ 
and friend Fillpot stand in need of enlightning — and friend Sharp 
seems to be moved to become a light to their feet and a lamp to their 
paths. 

Trim. Tace, is the Latin for a candle — ^I am dumb. Perge 
Domine reverende. 

Sharp. I have no objection against delivering my opinion 
freely upon this question, I can appeal to you all as my voucher3, 
that I have never doak'd my sentiments, or conformed outwardly to 
popular prejudices, as too many of my reverend brethren have done; 
and I wish I could not add with truth, that too many of them, in- 
stead of inculcating the peaceable principles of the gospd, have by 
their prayers, sermons and examples encouraged sedition, privy 
conspiracy and rebellion; and stimulated their hearers, to every 
evil work — ^witness the late impious fast — an unparallerd piece of 
solenm mockery, shocking to eveiy serious mind — for what can 
be conceived more horrible than to beseech the foimtain of truth and 
justice to eq>ouse and abet the cause of robbery and injustice, by 
imploring of him a miraculous interposition for the removal of 
grievances brought upon the metropolis by a most highhanded 
robbery, {dunder and destruction of their neighbor's property, and 
continued only by an obstinate refusal to make that restituti<m 
which the laws of justice, equity and good conscience loudly demand? 
Sony I am that such a heaven-daring farce should originate with 
ministers — ^I am grieved that so many of our sacred order i^uld, by 
this and other parts of their conduct, have discovered such a dis- 
position to increase instead of curing our popular distractions. 
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Trim. Nothing new sir, I remember to have read of priests in 
days of yore, that they were, 

"WeU vers'd of old, 

In godly faction, and in treason bold. 

For who so fit for reign as Aaron's race. 

If once dominion they could found in grace? 

These lead the path, tho' not 9f siuest scent. 

Yet deepest mouth'd against the government." 

And Lillys grammar ranks them with beasts and robbers, — 
^'BoSf fuTy susj atque sacerdos^ No oflFence to you sir. 

Sharp. Hold, hold neighbor Triniy you are not to take liberties 
with my doth because I do myself. But to proceed — ^In considering 
this question of the right of Parliament to make laws to bind us, I 
shall observe the distinction made by Mr. Pitty Mr. Dickinsony Mr. 
Wilkes y Mr. OtiSy and all other advocates for the rights of the Colonies, 
hetwetn legislation and taocation — ^they say there must necessarily 
be a supreme power, lodg'd somewhere, of governing and regulating 
the trade of the Colonies; and this is in the £jng. Lords and Commons 
of Great-Britain, but that this does not extend to internal taxeSy 
tho' it includes the right of laying duties on such articles of trade as 
they allow us to import, if we choose to import them — and upon this 
distinction was founded our opposition to the unhappy stamp-act — 
we then acknowledged the authority of Parliament, in its full extent, 
excepting only in the matter of internal taxation; tho' it is very 
true we have since been daily growing wiser and wiser, 'till at length 
we openly avow principles of absolute independency y and deny that 
the Parliament of Great-Britain have any more rightful authority 
over us, than the Parliament of Paris, or the divan of Constantinople. 
And the grand argument in support of this new doctrine is, that our 
charter is a compact between the king and our ancestors, by which the 
sole power of legislation is given forever to our general assembly. 
And in answer to this it is said, that it never was in the power of the 
King to put any British subjects out of the jurisdiction of Parliament, 
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and therefore^ if he had given such a charter, it would be void; but 
it is said further, that it is not true in fact; for that no such grant 
of a supreme, independant, uncontrolable power of legislation is, or 
ever was contained in the charter. Now if such a power be convey'd 
by the charter, it is either expressed or implied — ^that it is not ex- 
pressed is too clear to be deny'd — ^and therefore it must be implied^ 
or it is not convey'd by the charter, but is merely imaginary. This 
is a question of the highest importance to eveiy man who has got 
a head, or any property to save or to lose; for the principle, if wrong, 
leads directly to treason and rebellion; to which we are hastening 
with a rapidity which I greatly fear will soon plunge us headlong in 
irretrievable ruin, unless we are stopped in oiu* career. In order to 
a right understanding of this important matter, it is necessary to go 
back and consider how the case stood before, at, and ever since the 
time of our receiving the charter: — ^And from this view we shall 
also perceive whether the present claim of Parliament is new, as 
many ignorantly suppose, or whether it was made openly and ex- 
pressly, before the grant of the charter, and has ever since been 
uniformly exercised by them, and acknowledged by usT^ To satisfy 
myself in this matter, I have made a journey to Boston, on purpose 
to see the statutes at large; and I find the case to be thus: In 1650, 
an act of Parliament was made for blocking up the ports of Barbados^ 
Virginia, Bermudas and Antigua, in which the supreme authority of 
Parliament over all the Colonies is most clearly and expressly claimed, 
and it is declared ''that they are, and ought to be, subordinate to, 
and dependant upon England; and have, ever since the planting 
thereof, been, and ought to be subject to such laws, orders and 
regulations as are, or shall be made by the Parliament of England. — 
Any letters patent, or other authority formerly granted or given, to the 
contrary notwithstanding.^' This was during the protectorship of 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Trim. That same Oliver Cromwell was a huge Son of liberty, 
as I take it. 
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Bnm. Yea verily, so huge that he never left, 'till he had got 
the whole liberty of the nation into his own hands; and bequeathed 
it all to Charles the second, as a recompence for taking off the head 
of his father, only for desiring his share of it: But Charles the son 
being a very different man from OUver, retum'd the nation their 
liberty. 

Sharp. In 1663, under the reign of King Charles the second, 
was passed An act for the encouragement of trade — in which is this 
very remarkable clause — ''And in regard his majesty's plantations 
beyond the seas are inhabited and peopled by his subjects of this 
kingdom of England; for the maintaining a greater correspondence 
and kindness between them, and keeping them in a firmer dependance 
upon it, and rendering them yet more beneficial and advantageous 
imto it, in the further employment and increase of English shipping 
and seamen, vent of English woollen and other manufactures and 
commodities, rendering the navigation to and from the same, more 
safe and cheap, and making this kingdom a staple, not only of the 
commodities of those plantations, but also of the commodities of 
other countries and places, for the supplying of them; and it being 
the usage of other nations to keep their plantation-trade to them- 
selves:" &c. Our charter was granted by King William and Queen 
Maryy in 1692, which impowers the general-court to make laws 
''so as the same be not repugnant or contrary to the laws of the realm 
of England/' And in 1696, during the same glorious reign, an act 
of ParUament was made extending all the acts of trade to the Colonies, 
and requiring all governors and commanders in chief ''to take a 
solemn oath to do their utmost, that all the clauses, matters and 
things contained in that and former acts of Parliament, relating to 
the colonies and plantations be punctually and bona fide observed." 
And it is therein expressly enacted, "That all laws, by-laws, usages 
and customs, at this time, or which hereafter shall be in practice, 
or endeavored or pretended to be in force or practice, in any of the 
said plantations, which are in any wise repugnant to the before- 
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mentioned laws or any of them, so far as they do relate to the said 
plantations, or any of them, or which are any ways repugnant to 
this present act, or to any other law hereafter to be made in this 
kingdom, so far as such shall relate to and mention the said planta- 
tions, are iUegal, null and void to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever." Thus it appears that two and forty years before the grant 
of our charter, the jurisdiction of Parliament over us, was openly 
and explicitly claimed; and again, twenty -nine years before; and 
then in the charter itself, this supreme jurisdiction is expressly 
reserved; and four years after it is again confirmed in the most 
positive terms, and all governors bound by an oath to see it sub- 
mitted to. Now, when we consider this claim, openly and repeatedly 
made, before, at, and inmiediately after the granting and accepting of 
the charter, if the charter can be view'd in the light of a compact, 
is not this evidently one essential article of the agreement, on our 
part, namely, that we will acknowledge and submit to the juris- 
diction of Parliament? It is plain we accepted the charter imder this 
condition. How then can this, with the least color of truth, be 
called a new claim? Especially, when this right of Parliament has 
not only been thus amply claimed, but has been all along exercised, 
in various instances, and without any opposition, denial or question 
on our part — and this I find to be the case in fact — for from the time 
of our charter, in every reign, acts of Parliament have been con- 
tinually making, imposing duties, and for regulating the trade, 
manufactures and internal government and police of this and the 
other Colonies; — thus duties have been imposed and paid upon 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, wines, &c. and on the other hand, 
bounties and premiums have been granted on various articles; the 
trade of hatters, and the manufacture of iron, by slitting mills, has 
been regulated and restrained — wool prohibited from being water- 
borne — the post-office erected — ^the rates of coin established — ^the 
cutting of pine trees prohibited — Elands made hable to the payment 
of debts — ^the statute of wills extended to the Colonies — ^the paper 
currency restrained — ^indented servants impowered to inlist — ^troops 
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raised here made subject to the articles of war — acts of assembly 
made void — and in divers other instances has this supreme right of 
Parliament been exercised and acquiesced in» continuaUy» without 
interruption, from the usurpation of Oliver Cromwell to the reign of 
George the third. 

Trim. God bless his majesty. 

Sharp. Amen — ^And yet such is the infatuation, that people 
seem to be rushing into open rebellion upon a supposition, that the 
Parliament of England are setting up a new, and unheard of claim, 
in order to inslave a whole people, for whom they have ever dis- 
covered a parental fondness, and whose liberties and happiness are 
most intimately connected and interwoven with their own. 

Trim. O temporal O mores! 

Sharp. From the foregoing view of the matter, if attended to, 
every unprejudiced man must be convinced that an exclusive, 
supreme power of legislation is so far from being conveyed to our 
assembly by implication, that on the contrary, their subordination to 
the supreme legislative authority of the British Parliament is most 
strongly and clearly implied in the charter, and has been repeatedly 
and expressly claimed and exercised by Parliament, and tacitly 
acknowledged and quietly submitted to by us, for at least a hundred 
and twenty-four years last past, and consequently whatever argument 
may be against the claim, this of its being new, must fall to the 
ground. 

Fill. Well I do protest sir, I'd given as good a mug of brandy- 
flip as I could make, that you had been at our house last night, to 
argue with that Boston minister and t'other man; for I don't believe 
they know one word of all this; because they declared as how the 
parliament never thought of making laws for us before that George 
Greenville put it into their heads; and how it was right against our 
charter, and such like — ^why if they'd known of these acts of Parlia- 
ment you have been telling of, they couldn't have talk'd so. 
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Trim. Split me neighbor Fillpoty if I believe you'll ever be 
hanged for witchcraft, or had any hand in the plot; — ^why man 
they know 'em all, as well as I know that my political preachments 
to my shallow-pated customers, are all stuff'd with catch-penny 
lies, but I suppose it is a part of their trade as well as of mine — ^heaven 
forgive us all. 

Grave. I must confess revd sir, I never understood so much of 
this matter before, and truly if there are such acts of Parliament as 
you have been mentioning, it alters the case very much h — hugh — 
h — ^hugh, in my opinion. 

Bump. If there are! Oh, you may take my word for that, 
deacon, it's a long time since I read 'em, but I remember them 
perfectly, now Mr. Sharp puts me in mind of 'em. — Gentlemen, 
your healths. 

Trim. I hope, please your worship, the Parliament won't 
lay a tax upon cyder. 

Bump. Ha! ha! ha! you're a merry wag, you trim close, 
but you shan't spoil my draught — come, here's t'ye old cock — ^I can 
take a joke. 

Trim. Aye, and swallow it too, by jingo. 

Puff. As for that matter, revd sir, if so be, the acts of Parlia- 
ment be as you teU of, and our charter is such a kind of a compact as 
you seem to suppose, why I'm free to own, that I don't see so much 
reason to complain; but then how can that be? For I'm sure 
Mr. ***** told the house, last sessions as how the tea act was an 
ent'ring wedge, contrived by Lord Norths to enslave all the colonies, 
and Col. ******* said as much. What is your opinion of the tea 
act, sir? 

Sharp. My opinion is this: Before the late tea act was made, 
no tea could be shipped to America, unless the merchants first paid 
a duty of one shilling sterling a pound; and this duty was paid in 
England, and the merchant took the risque of its ever reaching 
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This made tea so dear that the Dutch could greatly 
undersell the English East India company; and the American 
merchants, at least some of them, found their account in purchasing 
tea of the Dutch, and running it here; wherefore to enable the 
English to sell as cheap as the Dutch, the Parliament took off nine 
pence of the duty, and left only three pence; and this is not paid 
before the tea arrives safe here, but must be paid by the merchant 
before it is landed. And with the same view, they by another act 
enabled the East India company to sell their tea by wholesale, at 
public auction, in Boston; by this means, if we did not foolishly 
oppose it, instead of paying from a dollar to eight shillings a pound 
for tea, we might have it at two pistareens, or half a dollar, at most. 

Trim. This is a mighty grievance truly; who would not fight 
rather than be deprived of the liberty of paying treble price for what 
they buy? 

Sharp. But the grievance complain'd of lies here. This act 
laying the three penny duty on tea, expressly mentions, among other 
purposes, the raising a revenue: This, say we, is taking money out 
of our (xxJcets without our consent; and it is argued that if they may 
do it in this trifling instance, they may do it in aU others; and will 
go on till they leave us nothing. Upon which I would observe, in 
the first place, that it is not true that this is taking money out of our 
pockets without our consent; because we are not compelVd to buy; 
and if we will buy, the small pittance which we pay for the duty we 
pay with our own consent^ as much as we do any money which we 
pay for any commodity we buy. The same might as well be said, 
when we buy a quart of rum, or a dram, for when, we pay for it we 
pay our proportion of the duty laid by act of Parliament on molasses. 
This we have done a long time, and never found out that it was a 
grievance, or that we were thereby made slaves — ^but the consequence 
is false and absurd; for it can never foUow that because we submit 
to a reasonable law, therefore we must be call'd to submit to the 
most tyrannical, unjust and unreasonable laws. And what is the 
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danger from this law, any more than from other revenue laws to 
which we have so long submitted? Those laws have all along, in 
fact, raised a revenue; and because this is mentioned in the act, 
can this possibly alter the case? Yes, say our patriots, this is claim- 
ing a right to tax us; but I deny it; for as I have clearly shown, 
this is no other claim than has been made, exercised and submitted 
to, for more than a century: It is essentially different from taxing 
us; for a tax is raised by compulsion^ whether we will or no; but this 
is a regulation of trade^ by which, though it may raise a revenue^ and 
is designed for this purpose, yet no man can be compelled to pay any 
part of it; and if he does, it is his own voluntary act, as much as 
when he chooses to drink wine or rum, rather than cyder, or to wear 
English cloth rather than homespun; and they are doing no service 
to their country who thus absurdly place tax acts and revenue laws 
upon the same footing, and infer a right of taxation^ from a right of 
legislation in other respects. But further, The tea act, as it is called, 
was made in the seventh year of the present reign; and the preamble, 
which I took a copy of, runs thus, ''Whereas it is expedient that a 
revenue should be raised in your Majesty's dominions in America, 
for making a more certain and adequate provision for defraying the 
charge of the administration of justice, and the support of civil 
government, in such provinces where it shall be found necessary, 
and towards further defraying the expenses of defending, protecting 

and securing the said dominions." Now it is generally supposed 

that this express purpose of raising a revenue in the Colonies, is en- 
tirely new and unprecedented; but to show that this is a mistake, 
I will read you a copy of the preamble to an act passed in the fourth 
year of this reign, which is thus, ''Whereas it is expedient that new 
provisions and regulations should be established for improving the 
revenue of this kingdom, and for extending and securing the navi- 
gation and commerce between Great-Britain and your Majesty's 
dominions in America, which by the peace have been so happily 
enlarged: And whereas it is just and necessary that a revenue be 
raised in your Majesty's said dominions in America, for defraying 
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the expenses of defending, protecting and securing the same/' &c. 
and then the act goes on to lay duties on sugars, wines, East-India 
goods, &c. imported from Great-Britain Sec. This act has been, 
and still is, submitted to without the least complaint. Now I 
should be glad to know what difference there is between these two 
preambles, so far as respects the matter of raising a revenue. 

Trim. Six of one, and half a dozen of t'other, that's all. 

Sharp. Nay, so long ago as the year 1670^ in an act made for 
regulating the plantation trade, one reason expressly assign'd is, 
that otherwise "the trade of them would, in a great measure be di- 
verted from England, and carried elsewhere, and his Majesty's 
customs and revenues much lessened.'' In short, every revenue act 
is, in the nature of it, an act for raising a revenue, whether it be so 
expressed or not; and it is trifling at this time of day, to start an 
objection, which does not carry the force even of a quibble. If it 
be said that the money raised by this act is misapplied, because our 
civil officers are paid out of it, I answer, this is a distinct matter: 
The monies raised by this, and all other revenue acts, are, and for 
more than a century have been, paid into his Majesty's exchequer; 
and if, when there, instead of being applied towards easing British 
subjects in their taxes, as formerly, they are now applied for our 
ease, by paying the salaries of our governor, judges, &c. which other- 
wise, we must pay by an internal tax on our polk and estates, it 
seems as if we could have no reason to complain of this as a grievance: 
However, even though the money when raised was never so grosly 
misapplied, it would by no means affect the legality and consti- 
tutional right of raising it; these are matters quite distinct and in- 
dependant of each other. 

Puff. But pray sir, for if I am wrong I am willing to be set 
right, I would make bold to ask yourself, whether you don't believe 
the Parliament have made an act to tax our lands five shillings 
sterling an acre, or that they will very soon make it? 
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Fill. Indeed sir, I do assure you, the Boston minister dedared 
it had actuaUy passed the House ci Commons, though the King had 
not signed it; and, more than all that, he told how it was a deep 
plot to get away all our lands; for he said they knew as how we 
would never submit to it, and then it would be called high treason, 
and then General Gage was to take all our lands and cut them into 
lordships, and divide them among the new counsellors. 

Trim. Shce me like a lemmon, landlord FtUpoty if I would 

^ not undertake, for one nippikin, to make you believe, nolens volensj 

— that larks may be catch'd by the sky's falling, or, by putting salt 

on their tails; or that the Pope of Rome, or man of sin, is a real 

painted whore ^ of the feminine gender; or, that the moon is made of 

green cheese — ^why, 

''You make me think you are that tool, 
"Which knaves do work ¥nth, call'd a fool/* 
Pray Mr, Sagacity, don't you believe there is an act of Parliament 
layiiig a duty of fifty pounds sterling upon every marriage; and 
another fifty pounds upon every child bom in lawful wedlock; and 
another giving fifty pounds bounty upon every murder of a bastard 
child, provided always, any thing in the said act to the contraiy 
notwithstanding, that such child be not above the age of two years; 
tell me honestly my host, don't you, in your conscience firmly be- 
heve these quaint improbabilities? 

Fill. Why you may laugh if you please, because as how you've 
got a glib tongue; but I'm ready to take my corporal oath, that 
the Boston minister, just after he'd been to prayer ¥nth my family, 
solemnly declared there was such an act actually past, and that he 
had seen it, and read it too, more than that; but I never saw it. 

Puff. WeD, if you havn't, I have; but howsomever, that last 
part, about murder, staggers me for all all. 

Brim. And well it may, friend Puff; and verily, thy under- 
standing must be firm and solidy or thou must needs have stumbled 
at the threshold; for I affirm, should an act be passed, containing 
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only the first clause of this bastard acty I should be weak enough to 
renounce all my peaceable principles, and putting my trust in an 
arm of flesh, should join in trying the strength and temper of carnal 
weapons; but friend Sharp will lighten thy darkness, and, if possible, 
fine down the dregs of friend FiUpot's understanding. 

Trim. If he can, I'll be sworn he's an adept at refining; and I 
would advise neighbor Fillpot, after that, to let some of his liquors 
undergo the same operation; for, as I'm a sinner, it is like host, Uke 
wines; both cloudy y not to say muddy. 

Bump. That's the barber, positivo; — there's t'ye, honest Trim. 

Fill. Why your tongue's no slander. Trim, and so I shan't 
resent it; but every body knows my wine must he good, for I have 
my Madeira of 'squire ****, and my Fayal of deacon ********'s 
son in law there, I forget his name, and so it can't be thick; and so 
there you're out for once. 

Trim. That's what the learned call a nan sequitur; for by the 
same kind of argument you may prove your skull is not thick; for 
there nobody will dispute the character of the Maker; and yet, 
I'll be cut up into fiddle-cases, if the world don't agree that it is too 
thicky — ^but Mr. Sharp's pipe is lighted — Attendamus. 

Sharp. When I first read that pretended act of Parliament 
for discouraging marriages, and making it lawful to murder poor 
innocent bastard children, I supposed it was designed only as a 
¥ntty piece of banter, ¥nthout any mischievous intention; and little 
did I think, notwithstanding the general infatuation, that a single 
man could be found weak enough to believe it was a real act of 
Parliament; but to my astonishment, I find there are some, though 
I hope, for the honor of the country, they are but few, who like 
gudgeons have swallowed the bait, without perceiving the hook, 
though it lies so bare; and it seems in vain to attempt undeceiving 
such, for they can have no understanding of their own to apply to, 
or at best they have not the free use and exercise of it; so that it is 
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talking upon colors to a blind man, or upon sounds, or any other 
subject, to a deaf man; there can be no absurdity too gross for such 
simple credulous persons to be taken in with, provided it is conveyed 
through the right channel. 

Fill. Why sir, the Boston minister told how it was exactly 
fitted to answer the wicked corrupt design of the ministiy, which 
was to prevent peculation. 

Brim. Thou wouldest say population^ I conclude, friend Fillpot. 
Trim. *************** 

Grave. Pho! pshaw! Mr. 7>tm, I wonder at you h — ^hugh 
hem, you make me smile, but indeed you are naughty — ^fie! fie — 
h ^m. 

Bump. As I am one of his Majesty's justices of the peace. 
Trim you are a good jolly companion; and the old grave coachman 
here loves the smack of the whip; come deacon, here's t'ye, ha! 
ha! ha! h — a! here it goes. 

Sharp. The man who forged the act we are speaking of, has 
been guilty of such an unprecedented insult upon the wisdom and 
integrity of the King and Parliament, and upon the understandings 
of Americans; and it now appears to be done with so wicked a 
design of stirring up the people to open rebellion, that if he could be 
detected, I can hardly think of a punishment that could be call'd 
unjust or severe; for what effusion of human blood — ^what extensive 
and shocking miseries is that man chargeable with, who by wicked 
arts involves a country in rebellion! The report, so industriously 
spread, of a land tax^ is another malicious falshood of the same kind, 
calculated and reading to produce the same horrid, mischievous 
effects. There is not the slightest reason to suppose the King or any 
member of the House of Lords or House of Commons, have had the 
least thought of laying any sort of tax on our lands; or of laying 
upon us or our estates any internal tax of any kind whatever; but 
it is trump' d up here, to deceive and mislead the ignorant country 
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people, and betray them into such acts as must end in the loss of life 
and estate. 

Puff. Why do you really believe all this, sir? 

Sharp. As firmly as I believe that I must hereafter give an 
account of all my words and actions, to that all-seeing judge, who 
knows my heart, and cannot be deceived, and will not be mocked. 

Grav. I am dreadfuDy afraid we have been deceived; but 
who could have thought mankind could be so wicked. 

Brim. Why verily, friend Graveairs^ had'st thou but made use 
of thine own understanding, instead of blindly following those filthy 
sons of Belial, whose very existence depends upon the confusion of 
their country, thou wouldest not now marvel at what friend Sharp 
has been conveying to thy mind. 

Puff. But pray, revd sir, we have some grievances, certainly, 
why there's the governor's and judges' salaries — ^and then there's 
the alteration of our council and juries — pray sir a'nt this taking 
away our charter? 

Sharp. That the new method of appointing the council is an 
alteration of that part of our charter is true, and that the new regu- 
lation respecting jurors is diflferent from that prescribed by our 
province law is also true, but that these are grievances^ may well be 
questioned. — The English constitution has ever been thought by 
the wisest men of all nations, the best form of government in the 
whole world — and if so, these two alterations in our constitution are 
so far from being grievous^ that they are benefits^ because they bring 
us nearer to perfection — for our jurors are now to be chosen in the 
same manner they are in England; and our council being now made 
independent of the governor and people, and removeable only by 
the King, as the Governor is, brings them to a much nearer resem- 
blance to the House of Lords; and besides, both council and juries 
are now upon exactly the same footing as they are in New-Hampshire, 
New-York and all the southern governments, and in all the West- 
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India Islands, so that if this makes us slaves^ all those other govern- 
ments» as well as England, are» and ever have been, slaves — and the 
same may be observed of the King's paying his governor and judges, 
for the case is just the same in all King's governments; and in 
England likewise, so far as respects the judges — and if we look back 
to former times, and consider how our council was situated. — 

Trim. Like a turnip between two trenchers. 

Sharp. Liable annuaUy to be displac'd, either by the Governor 
or the Hoiiscy if they offended either, and how miserably our judges 
have been paid, and how dependent they also were upon both the 
Governor and the House, we must see the wisdom of both these 
alterations; and when we are cool, I doubt not we shall highly approve 
of, and rejoice in them: And as to juries, the same privilege of being 
tried by our countrymen, is left to us — and the method of choosing 
them is such as long experience has proved to be the best; and not 
attended with any dangerous consequences. 

Puff. WeD, don't you think sir, these things were brought 
about by enemies to the country, among ourselves? 

Sharp. No, it is our own imprudent conduct has shown the 
King and Parliament the necessity of these alterations, and they 
have done it for our good. 

Puff. Why there's the Quebec bill; don't you think they 
intend to bring in Popery? For the Boston minister said as how 
they did; and that every man that wouldn't turn Papist, was to 
lose his land. 

Sharp. That Boston minister, as weU as some others, I'm 
sorry to say it, has much to answer for — ^he knows better — ^the 
Quebec bill can no more affect our civil or religious liberties than the 
laws of Holland can, — ^what Parliament has done is no more than 
they were bound to dp, by every rule of equity and common justice — 
The Canadians surrendered their country to his Britannic Majesty 
upon express condition, among others, that they should enjoy the 
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free exercise of their religion; and to this end, that they should have 
a Roman-Catholic bishop, to be approved of by the King of Eng- 
land — ^this was one article of the capitulation, expressly agreed to 
by the general to whom they surrendered — ^this engagement is now 
confirmed by Parliament, and this is all — ^now it is plain, they are 
entitled to the enjoyment of their religion, according to the full 
extent and meaning of this agreement, or their country ought to be 
restored to them — ^and if the English government intended to comply 
with their terms of capitulation, ought they not to give them the 
fuUest assurance of it, by confirming them by an act? Surely, if 
Parliament is to be blamed for any thing, it should seem to be rather, 
that they have not quieted the minds of the Canadians by giving 
them this assurance before — for we must remember that their re- 
ligion is as dear to them as ours is to us, and they have the same right 
to worship God in the way they think right, that we claim for our- 
selves — ^they have prejudices of education to bias them, as we have; 
and they have their own natural understandings, and their priests 
to guide them as we have; and they have an equal right with us to 
the benefit of the gospel rule, ''Do to others as ye would they should 
do unto you." And we should do well to remember that ''with 
what measure we meet, it shall be measured unto us again. — ^In 
short, the only principles upon which Parliament can be arraigned 
in this instance, are entirely destructive of aU liberty of conscience; 
and in point of common justice, and the faith of nations, they can 
be found fault with, only upon the malevolent, unjust, diabolical 
position, which, God forbid Protestants should ever adopt, that no 
faith is ever to be kept with hereticks. As to the danger arising to 
our religion from this act, it is a mere bugbear, raised to disturb 
weak minds; for nothing can be more egregiously absurd than to 
infer that because the King and Parliament from the plain dictates 
of justice and humanity have comply'd with their most solemn 
treaty made by their general, and upon the faith of which an extensive 
country has been surrendered to them, that therefore the King 
intends to violate his coronation oath, and break thro' the condition 
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Qpon which he holds his crown; and that the Lords and Commons, 
collected from all parts of England, are joining in this impolitic, 
iniquitous, foolish design. Let us turn the tables, and make the 
present case of the Canadians, our own. — Suppose the King of 
France had conquer' d New England, at the time the King of England 
conquered Canada; and we had capitulated upon condition that we 
should enjoy our own religion, and choose our own ministers, as we 
had done from the first settlement of the country to this time; and 
the French general had agreed to this, as general Amherst did to their 
terms; and we had remained ever since under the French govern- 
ment; and when the King of France and his Parliament had con- 
firmed this treaty by a law; and the province of Canada should 
make a clamour, and say the King of France, being governed by his 
mistresses, intended to introduce the Protestant reUgion among 
them: I ask every unprejudiced man whether he would not think 
and say, the Canadians were the most jealous, unreasonable and 
unjust people under heaven? — I will venture to answer, yes, for 
every Englishman upon the continent — and are our clamours less 
unreasonable than theirs would be under similar circumstances? 
Certainly with what judgment we should judge them, we ought to 
be judged — ^but further, whence arises the mighty danger? The 
act of Parliament grants no new liberty; it only confirms what they 
have enjoy' d for eleven or twelve years, since the conquest, and for 
a century before; and has Popery spread or prevail' d in any degree 
in the other Colonies during that time — or has our religion suffered 
from the prevalency of that of the Roman Catholics in Virginia, 
for many years past — surely people must feel but little of the power 
and influence of their religion, who fear any danger arising to it, 
from the bare toleration of any other religion in any other part of the 
globe. In short, it is plain, beyond a possibility of doubt, that this 
innocent and just act of Parliament is greedily catch' d at, by your 
deceivers, as a lucky prop to a cause which has no foundation but 
in delusion ; and consequently, is in danger of falling every moment — 
they have persuaded you that the two grand objects for which men 
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in society will fight, if they ever fight, are now at stake, viz. religion 
and property. 

Trim. Aye, pro aris et focis — ^that's now the watch-word, 
not that I believe they'll fight for them, without better proof of their 
being in danger. — Our people talk too much to fight, your true fighting 
fellows are always pretty silent — ^they talk little, and pay it oflf in 
thinking. 

Bump. I'll forfeit my commission if there's any fighting, 'till 
there's better cause for it — ^fighting forsooth! Why what should 
they fight for? Do they feel any grievance yet? Are any taxes 
demanded of them? Does any body meddle with their lands? Are 
the pulpits shut up? Are their Bibles taken from them? Are they 
restrained of their liberty to go and come, and do as they please? 
Are their wives ravish' d or their daughters? 

Trim. Ha! ha! ha! — ^Whiz. 

Bump. What do they feel? What do they see? What do 
they hear, but idle tales? Don't they say and do as they please? 
And isn't this a proof of the mildness of the government? Talk of 
liberty — why, in the name of wonder, what is liberty if this isn't? 
They say and do as they will, and get what they can, and keep what 
they get, and go to church, or stay at home, as they hst; they swear 
and drink, and lie and whore and cheat, and rob, and puU down 
houses, and tar and feather, and play the devil in every shape, just 
as the devil and their own inclinations lead them; and yet they cry 
out for liberty; what the deuce would they have, or what would 
they be at? Why too much liberty has made them so raving mad, 
that they can't distinguish liberty from slavery; fighting! I say 
fighting — a fiddle-stick's end — ^these are not your fellows for fighting; 
they'll run upon the first fire, if they wait for that. 

Sharp. Indeed, they don't well consider what they talk of, 
when they talk of fighting the King's troops; they don't sit down 
first and count the costs; they don't consider that they are entering 
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the lists with a power which is more than a match for all the other 
powers of Europe; they don't consider the horrors of a civil war; 
the terrible attendants even on a successful rebellion; much less, 
the fatal consequences of an unsuccessful, forceable opposition to 
their lawful sovereign and his lawful authority. England is a power- 
ful state by sea, superior to all the rest of the world combined; she 
can block up all our harbors, and prevent all foreign imports, and 
cut off all communications between the Colonies by sea; by this 
means we may at once be cut off from all supplies of cloathing, 
grain, rum^ sugar, molasses, salt, ammimition, fish, and every article 
of foreign trade, either for our own necessary consumption or for 
re-exportation; the shipping of the province may all be made lawful 
prize, and every sea-port town be laid in ruins. — By land, with a 
very few regiments, she may cut off all intercourse between town 
and town, and go on to lay waste and utterly destroy our houses, 
bams, fields, cattle, grain and stock of all kinds, until a body can 
assemble who shall dare to face them in the field. And here arises to 
our view innumerable difficulties not yet attended to: Our wives 
and children must be secured; our estates deserted; provisions, 
arms, ammunition, camp-equipage and other necessaries of war must 
be provided; leaders skill'd in the art of war must be found; and if 
we think we have any such among us, what a vast proportion of 
them will, before the crisis comes on, declare for the loyal side; and 
what numbers, must we be sure, will follow them when we reflect, 
that this is a country of property and consider what will be the certam 
consequences of a defeat: For the punishment of open traitors and 
rebels is not, and cannot be, governed by any certain rules of law, 
but is infficted summarily according to the exigence of the times; 
and what these consequences must be, it is shocking to humanity to 
consider: Suppose a battle, and numbers slain and the rest put to 
flight; what multitudes must be sacrificed in the subsequent pursuit; 
what numbers taken prisoners, impaled and gibbetted from un- 
avoidable necessity; and what then becomes of their wives and help- 
less innocent children; and of the aged and infirm; for then it 
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be impossible to make those distinctions which humanity would 
wish for» but one general calamity must involve the innocent, if such 
there are, with the guilty — ^but suppose by a lucky accident, a body 
of the King's forces should be worsted, how long would it be before 
they would appear again with an irresistable force, and with a re- 
sentment that would mark the whole country with desolation and 
misery; imagine to yourselves, an individual head of a family, 
mortally wounded in battle, but lingering in the pangs of death — 
what would be his bitter reflections, and how would he condemn his 
own rashness and folly in that awful interval; in some such plaintive 
moans as these, may we well suppose, he would breathe out his 
life — ''What have I done, foolish man that I was — why did I bUndly 
rush upon certain ruin — now that my passions are cooled, and reason, 
alas! too late, has resumed her seat, all those imaginary grievances 
disappear — ^I now die a traitor and rebel by the laws of my country — 
my estate is forfeited — my affectionate wife and our innocent babes, 
the sweet pledges of our loves — how have I, who ought to have been 
their guide and protector — ^how have I left them friendless, forlorn, 
destitute of the means of procuring daily bread — ^to what hardships, 
dangers and distresses have I abandoned them — O my God, how shall 
I look up in this hour of tortm-e — ^take them, O take them under thy 
protection — ^for they are innocent of the heavy crime that now 
weighs down the soul of their unhappy husband and father/' 

Trim. I wonder what makes my eyes water so — ^I believe it 
grows late. 

Brim. Verily friend Trim^ thy humanity is more pleasing 
than even thy sprightly humour — ^thou needst not be ashamed of thy 
weakness in this case — that silent tear, drop'd over the picture of thy 
distress'd country, does thee an honor which kings might envy, but 
could not confer. 

Sharp. Such are the miseries to which this poor, unhappily 
deluded people are hastening apace; and all to save those liberties, 
which their own foolish creduhty, and the wicked arts of their de- 
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signing leaders, have misrepresented to their heated imaginations as 
being in danger; and which, heaven knows, how soon they may 
lose in good earnest, if they go on in their mad career; well is it said, 
that rebellion is like the sin of witchcraft, for in both cases the minds 
of men are entirely actuated by such a spirit as renders them proper 
demoniacs; otherwise it would be morally impossible, that they 
should throw up lives and fortunes, merely because they fear they 
are in danger of losing a few of those rights, which no people under 
heaven either do or wish to enjoy — and without which, I may add, 
we should have been much happier, had we never fancied ourselves 
entitled to them. 

Puff. But, with submission revd sir, has not the grand Conti- 
nental Congress, in their wisdom, adopted the Su£Folk resolves, and 
called upon us to extend our views to the most unhappy events^ and be 
IN ALL RESPECTS prepared for every contingency? And what is this 
but preparing for civil war? 

Sharp. They have advised to this and many other extraordinary 
steps; but that they have done it in their wisdom^ is, I confess, more 
than I can see. 

Trim. We read of a kind of wisdom which is foolishness; and 
if the measures of our august Congress can be said to be wise^ I believe 
it must be in some such figurative sense. 

Sharp. I never was so painfully deceived in my expectations, 
in any instance, as I have been in this of the conduct of the Congress; 
I comforted myself with the most sanguine hopes that they would 
adopt such prudent measures as might tend to bring about an ac- 
commodation of all our unhappy disputes: but instead of this, they 
have blown up a spark, which was but kindling, into a raging con- 
flagration. Their resolves are nothing short of high treason; their 
association is an open declaration of hostilities, partaking so equally 
of wickedness and foUy, that it is hard to say which is its prevailing 
characteristic; it recommends robbery to the whole continent; 
it is calculated to reduce thousands of families to poverty and ruin; 
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it tends directly to quarreling, fightings and murders; it is a scheme^ 
in the fixed nature of things, impossible to be executed; it must 
render us contemptible in the eyes of Britons, a reproach, a laughing- 
stock and a bye-word, among all civilized nations. Their addresses 
are a jargon of contradictions and absurdities; Britons and Cana- 
dians must smile with ine£Fable contempt, at so gross an imposition 
upon their understandings. In short, every step they have taken 
has been just the reverse of what it ought to have been, and in my 
opinion, they have remov'd us infinitely further from peace and 
happiness than we should have been, had a Congress never been 
thought on. 

Brim. To my understanding, it appears in a clear light that 
aU our public measures in Congresses, town meetings, body-meetings, 
and delegate-meetings, have tended, instead of mending matters, 
to make bad worse; they have all partook of one and the same evil 
spirit; government, without which mankind cannot live in society, 
has been overturned and trampled on — ^magistrates insulted, abused 
and driven from their habitations — the courts of justice violently 
shut up — ^individuals persecuted and bu£Fetted and their property 
destroyed, merely for exercising the right of private judgment- 
high treason and rebellion stalk through the land at noon day — 
and civil war is openly talked of, with a blind, enthusiastic zeal, 
equal to that which in former days crowded friend WhitefieUPs 
lectures. But if such measures procure a redress of grievances, as 
the cant phrase is, it must be because the nature of things is changed, 
and the same causes produce e£Fects contrary to those they have 
ever before produced. 

Bump. Fiddle f addle, 'tis all stuflF and nonsense; redress of 
grievances is but the decoy set up to catch the ignorant and unwary. 
The leaders aim at an independency on Great-Britain, in order to 
become themselves the tyrants of the Colonies. And, if God in 
judgment for our ingratitude and folly, should give us up to our 
own heart's desire, we should soon see high and mighty stateSy like 
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those of Holland » or swarms of petty princes like those of Germany, 
whose little fingers would be thicker than the loins of King, Lords 
and Commons; who would trample on the liberties and tread on the 
necks of this infatuated people; would chastize them with scorpions, 
and their portion would be the curse of Ham, to become the servant 
of servants; a long scene of war and bloodshed would despoil and 
depopulate this fertile, happy country; 'till some more fortunate 
villain would rise superior to his conourades, and become alone the 
lordly tyrant over this now free people. It is enou^ to make a 
wise man mad to see how tamely the common people suffer them- 
selves to be fooled, first out of their senses, and then out of their 
liberty^ property^ and lives. Let a mountebank^ who has fled from 
justice for hlasphemy^ treason and rebellion in another province, 
set himself up here for a patriot^ forsooth, and they will stand gaping 
like idiots, and let him take all their teeth out of their heads. Tell 
them thro' the channel of a seditious news-paper the most improba- 
ble tale about grievances, and they believe it more firmly than they 
will those many parts of Holy Writ which enjoin submission to 
rulers, as a Christian duty. Let one of their demagogues but hint 
that some hundreds of persons of the greatest property in the prov- 
ince — ^who were bom here — whose families are here — ^whose estates 
are here — whose characters in public and private life they have 
long known, proved and adored, are all at once become enemies to 
their country, to their friends, to their neighbors, to their families, 
to themselves and to God, and they instantly fall upon them with a 
savage barbarity which the uncivilized, unchristianized Indians 
never exercised towards the invaders of their peaceful retreats. 
Tell them the Parliament of Great Britain may be made to tremble 
at the threats of an American Congress, and they believe it; tell 
them the veteran troops of that potent kingdom will fly before an 
undisciplined multitude of New-England squirrel-hunters, and they 
will swallow it without a hiccough; and each hero in his chimney 
comer kills his dozen, and crows victorious; tell them all communica- 
tion is cut off between Boston and the country, and down it goes, 
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though they go there every day to market and return without moles- 
tation; tell them» though our trade and our seaport towns should 
be aU destroyed, it would do us no hurt; that, if they beat their 
ploughshares into swords, and their crowbars into gun-barrels, and 
go all to training, nevertheless their lands without tilling will produce 
suflBicient for themselves and all the inhabitants of the sea-port 
towns, and they believe it most seriously; tell them a duty of a 
three pence upon tea is more a grievance than a duty of a shillings and 
they believe it; teU them what would be high treason in England is 
no crime at all in America, and on they go, blindfold, to the open 
commission of it, with the same devotion that they go to meeting to 
hear the same comfortable doctrine preached: — ^In short there is no 
absurdity too great for their swallows, or too hard for their stomachs, 
if it does but come from the right books, and through the proper 
channel. And as they believe, so they practice. How silly has been 
their behavior all over the province; two thousand assembled at 
Great-Barrington — as many more at Springfield; three thousand at 
Worcester, and four thousand at Cambridge; besides other for- 
midable bodies Eastward and Southward; all with halters about 
their necks; and for what? Why truly, to prevent four unarmed 
judges from holding a provincial, constitutional, charter court of 
justice; and to compel one, two, or at most three counsellors, ap- 
pointed by the King, to resign their seats at the board, which seats 
they either had never accepted, or if they had, their resignations 
were void and of no eflFect. Other bodies of wiseacres have assem- 
bled, in warlike array, for the heroic purpose of compelling an aged, 
infirm, justice, who had signed an address; to recant; that is, to set 
his name to an infamous lie fabricated, in general, if they have been 
truly retailed in the news-papers, by heroes in their cups^ incapable 
of spelling or reasoning. And in those instances where the devoted 
victims have either secreted themselves, or had resolution enough 
to appear and refuse, like Shadrach, Meshech and Abednego, to 
faU down and worship the brazen image, some have been deny'd 
the common rights of humanity; such as having com ground for the 
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daily bread of themselves and families; others the common privi- 
leges and conveniences of society, such as employing laborers for 
hire, to reap, mow, thresh, &c. nay the very dumb beasts of some 
have been deny'd the conmion rights of nature; an instance of this 
kind happened in the country of Middlesex, where an unfortunate 
addresser having a cow, sent her over to his neighbor, a deacon, who 
was the owner of a bull, and to whom he had, for some years, sent 
aU his cows in the like exigencies; but the pious deacon, animated 
with a holy zeal against Lord North and Gov. Hutchinson^ warmed 
with the steams of modern patriotism^ and free from the infirmity of 
universal benevolence^ swore his bull should not bull a tory cow. 

Trim. I fancy the deacon was well stricken in years. 

Bump. In all parts of the province, we have seen instances 
of this egregious folly of the mob, in compelling addressers to Gov. 
Hutchinson, and to his present Excellency Gen. Gage, to recant; 
just as if such forced recantations could persuade the world that 
such addressers did not address! The actors in these-tragi-comi 
farcical scenes have no meaning at all; in them it is all the e£Fect of 
rum and flip. Their abettors mean to make administration believe 
that we are all of one mind; but their folly is glaring; a band of 
highway robbers might as well make the world believe that they 
and the persons robb'd are all of a mind, by obliging them, when in 
their power, to sign a confession that they consented to the robbery. 
People have been gulled, imposed on, and misled long enough; it is 
high time for them to look about them; the night is far spent, the 
day is at hand — ^the day of reckoning — ^the day when the friends and 
foes, the liege subjects and the rebels and traitors, to George the 
third, must be distinguished. And however speciously the leaders 
may flatter their blind followers with hopes of success in their oppo- 
sition, by publishing extracts of letters from England, they may assure 
themselves there is not the least reason to suppose that Parliament 
wiD not support their authority, even to the ruin of the present 
generation, in this and all the other Colonies, if it can't be estabUshed 
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at a less expence. And it is as certain that submission is required 
only to save the honor of government; they never intend to tax us; 
they don't wish to enslave us; they abhor the thought; they want 
us to be happy and free; but no, we forsooth, must quarrel for a 
shddow, under a moral certainty of losing the substance in the contest. 
The people are told by their oracles that if they give way now, their 
chains are riveted, and such kind of trumpery; but if they would 
but open their eyes, they might see that this is mere delusion; let 
them try the experiment of submitting; and if all their grievances 
are not redress'd, they may as well take up the cudgels, one or two 
or ten years hence, as now. They will have hands and guns then 
as well as now; and the deuce is in it, if they don't think their wives, 
their children, their estates and their necks, worth trying to save. 
Some tell them they have been guilty of treason already ^ they have 
put their hands to the plough^ and it's too late to look back. This is 
the language of vile seducers; but it is never too late in this world to 
repent; and the sooner the better; they have a gracious King to 
deal with and a Parliament of Britons, who know the value of civil 
and religious liberty, and can make all due allowances for the sudden 
extravagancies of Englishmen, when first impressed with the fear of 
losing it; but it must be remembered that the obstinate persever- 
ance of incorrigible offenders will put a period to the long suffering 
even <rf the Deity. I think I can perceive, that the eyes of many 
begin to open; I heartily wish they may attain a full view of their 
danger, before the door of mercy is shut. But I ask pardon, revd 
sir, for breaking in upon your discourse, and interrupting it so long; 
the distresses coming upon my country, through the wicked machina- 
tions of mock patriots lie uppermost in my mind; and when I enter 
upon the subject, I know not where to stop. But I have done. — 

Sharp. Indeed Squire, there needs no apology; you have 
deliver' d my sentiments in much better terms than I can pretend to. 
The subject as you observe, is of the greatest moment; and happy 
will it be, if you, by your conversation, and I by my preaching, can 
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awaken our neighbors and friends to serious consideration, before it 
be too late. 

Trim. Well, I'm determin'd to drop my shop preachments, 
or else, for the future, to take the right side of the question, and 
discharge my conscience, whatever becomes of my custom. 

Grave. I verily fear we are all wrong, and the sooner we turn 
about, the better for the country. 

Puff. I profess, I'm of the same mind; I begin to see things 
in a different light from what I did. Indeed I never liked the high 
proceedings of the provincial Congress; this affair of seizing the 
£dng's monies, and taking the militia out of the hands of the govern- 
or, I could never see through; it is against the IQng's prerogative, 
and sounds too much like treason; and I'm resolved not to go to the 
next, if I am chosen. 

FiU. I desire to be thankful I've had nothing to do with these 
matters, and don't intend to; I'll mind my own business and that's 
enough for me. 

Trim. Bravo, neighbor Fillpot — stick to that, and you'll 
do well enough — ^I'll be sworn your business will never fail, 'till all 
the ports upon the continent are blocked up. And as to you, neigh- 
bor Puff 9 you have made the wisest speech arid the best resolution you 
ever made in your life; stand by it, and you may save your bacon 
yet. I hope my past offences wiD be forgiven, in consideration of 
the strength of the temptation; and I'll give them leave to tuck me 
up, without ceremony, if ever I preach up treason and rebellion 
again, so long as my name's Trim. 

Brim. Ah! Friend Trim^ if all that have preached treason 
and rebellion were to be tuck'd up, as thou phrasest it, the harvest 
truly would be plenteous, and the laborers few. 

Trim. Hemp would bear a good price, I beheve. 

Brim. Treason is an odious crime in the sight of God and men; 
may we none of us Usten to the suggestions of Satan, but may the 
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candle of the Lord within lighten our paths; and may the spirit 
lead us in the way of truth, and preserve us from aU sedition, privy 
conspiracy and rebeUion. But it grows late, and the spirit moveth 
me to be getting home. Friend Sharpy fare thee well. Come 
friends. 



Sharp. Gentlemen, I wish you aU a very good night.- 
Exeunt omnes. 

FINIS. 
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COUNT THE COST 

An Address to the People of Connecticut 



For which of you intending to build a tower sitteth not down first 
and counteth the cost? 

AN interesting question is here asked by the direction of infinite 
wisdom. This question contains the following useful and im- 
portant instruction : That no man or body of men should attempt 
the OMomplishment of any great object without duly estimating the evils 
and benefits probably resulting from it. Such a rule of life adopted 
and adhered to would have prevented many schemes and projects 
which have cost much, and which have been productive of nothing 
but disgrace to their authors and misery to the human race — ^it would 
induce men to obey the dictates of experience rather than the dreams 
of enthusiasm, and would drive from the world a species of wisdom 
which is indeed folly. 

An attempt is now making in this State to change the vital 
principles of our government, to remove from oflSce all our present 
rulers, and to introduce a new order of things. To these innovations 
the people are invited, allured and exhorted. — ^To effect these objects 
no pains are spared — no exertions are omitted. 

An important question here arises, viz. Would the accomplish- 
ment of the object be worth the cost? — ^An individual who neither 
holds an office nor seeks one — ^who can have nothing in view but the 
maintenance of that order of things which shall most effectually 
promote public and private happiness, and who has the same interest 
in the welfare of society as the great body of his fellow citizens, re- 
quests the dispassionate attention of the reader, while he considers 
this important subject. He will use no weapon but truth, and truth 
will be regarded by all except those who love darkness rather than 
Ught. 
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To exhibit a correct view of the subject, it will be proper, fifst^ to 
enquire into the present condition of Connecticut, and secondly , to 
examine the various plans or projects proposed for our adoption, and 
estimate the probable cost attending them. We can then in the 
third place form a just opinion of the propriety of the proposed 
changes. 

The condition of Connecticut first claims our attention. 

That our climate, soil and situation are such as to insure as 
much health, riches and prosperity as any people can rationally wish, 
seems not to be doubted. Our natural advantages do not indeed 
promise such an accumulation of wealth as might satisfy that avarice 
which like the horse leech is constantly crying give — give — they are 
such however as will, in ordinary cases, ensure to industry an ample 
reward and this should satisfy a virtuous mind. 

The diffusion of knowledge is greater than in any other part of 
the globe of equal dimensions. Such are the excellent provisions of 
our laws, and the virtuous habits of our citizens, that schools of in- 
struction in all useful knowledge are to be found in every place where 
they are needed. There is no village in this State which will not 
attest to this fact. In various places also flourishing academies are 
supported, in which the higher branches of science are taught, and 
our College is at once our ornament and our pride. Religious in- 
struction is also brought almost to every man's door, so that none 
can justly complain that they are denied the means of growing wiser 
and better. By the Hberahty of the benevolent, private Ubraries 
are every where found which, with the other sources of information, 
evince the superiority of our condition to that of any other people, 
in the means of gaining valuable knowledge. To those who with the 
writer beUeve that ignorance is the parent of vice, and that the 
civilized is preferable to the savage state, our situation, in the above 
particulars, demands the gratitude of every heart. 

Our constitution and government are perfectly free, and our 
laws are mild, equitable and just. To the truth of this position there 
is the most ample and unequivocal proof. 
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1. Those who seek to revolutionize the State declare this to be 
the nature of our government with few exceptions. — Such testimony 
cannot be doubted — ^it is the testimony of a man against himself. 
Ask your neighbour to point you to the evils under which he labours — 
ask him to name the man who is oppressed except by his vices or his 
follies, and if he be honest, he will tell you that there is no such man — 
if he be dishonest, hb silence will be proof in point. 

2. Strangers who reside here a sufficient time to learn our 
laws, universally concur in their declarations on this subject. They 
will ask, with surprize, why the people of Connecticut should com- 
plain? They see every man indulged in worshipping God as he 
pleases, and they see many indulged in neglecting his worship en- 
tirely. — ^They see men every where enjoying the liberty of doing 
what is right — and such hberty they rightly decide is the perfection 
of freedom. 

8. The experience of a century and an half affords irresistible 
proof on this subject. During this long period convulsions have 
shaken many parts of the earth, and there has been a mighty waste of 
human happiness. Empires and Kingdoms have been prostrated, 
and the sword hath been devouring without cessation. This state 
too hath been threatened — clouds have gathered and portended a 
dreadful desolation, but we have been defended, protected and 
saved. No essential changes in our government have ever taken 
place — ^formed by men who knew the important difference between 
liberty and hcentiousness, it has been our shield — our strong tower — 
our secure fortress. — ^To the calls of our country we have ever been 
obedient. — No state hath more cheerfully met danger — ^no state 
hath more readily or effectually resisted foreign aggression. Wash- 
ington while living was a witness to this fact, and tho' dead he yet 
speaketh. While plots, insurrections and rebellions have distressed 
many states and nations, Connecticut hath enjoyed an internal 
peace and tranquility, which forcibly demonstrates the wisdom and 
equity of her Government. — Such a Government, administered by 
men of virtue and talents, has produced the most benign effects, and 
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our prosperity is calculated to excite the warmest expressions of 
gratitude rather than the murmurs of disaffection. 

4* Our Treasury exhibits the truth of these remarks. It is 
clear from the statement in the Appendix, to which every reader wiO 
advert with pleasure, that the people of Connecticut annually receive 
thirty-seven thousand four hundred and fifty*five dollars and 
seventy-six cents more from the Treasury than they pay into it by 
taxes and duties. — ^At the close of the late war such had been our 
exertions, we were encumbered with a debt of nearly two millions of 
dollars. Now that debt is paid and we have nearly that sum in 
advance. Where is the state which can justly boast of greater 
prosperity? 

Notwithstanding this enviable situation a clamour is excited, the 
people are agitated, and discord, with its train of evils, is prevailing* 
Some of our citizens, in the height of political prosperity, are seeking 
to destroy an order of things which has prevailed an hundred and 
fifty years, and to throw themselves into the arms of projectors and 
reformers. Is there nothing unaccountable in such conduct? Is 
there nothing calculated to excite indignation? My fellow citizens, 
shall any considerable portion of the people of Connecticut subject 
themselves to the reproach which rested on an ancient people? "The 
ox knoweth his owner and the ass his master's crib, but my people do 
not know, Israel doth not consider." 

Secondly. Let us examine some of the plans and projects propo- 
sed for our adoption and estimate the probable cost attending them. — 
Here we must speak with less certainty. — ^What the present condition 
of Connecticut is we know — ^respecting its future destiny we can only 
judge by arguing from cause to effect. Why a man who regards the 
happiness of his fellow men, should attempt a change here, is too won- 
derful for an ordinary capacity. No prudent farmer ever pulled up a 
hill of com, which was flourishing, to see if there was not a worm at 
the root. 

One of these projects is the repeal of all laws for the support of 
religious institutions. The language of those who favor the measure 
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is, that religion will take care of itself — ^that no external aid is neces* 
sary — ^that all legislative interference is impious. Many, and it is 
believed by far the greater part, of those who make these declarations, 
intend to throw down all the barriers which Christianity has erected 
against vice. They are obstinately determined to banish from the 
public mind all affection and veneration for the Clergy, all respect for 
the institutions of religion, and to reduce Connecticut to that con* 
dition which knows no distinction between ^'him who serveth God 
and him who serveth him not." They wish to see a RepubUc without 
religion; and should they be gratified, the consequence would speed- 
ily be, a miserable race of men without virtue, wallowing in vice and 
ripening for a dreadful destruction. If infinite truth is to be credited, 
"'God will pour out his indignation on the heathen who know him 
not." 

These reformers, under the specious pretext of exercising un- 
bounded liberality in matters of religion, become intolerant to all 
who differ from them. Charging the professors of Christianity with 
breathing out a spirit of persecution, they become the most furious 
persecutors, and while they affect to possess great moderation and 
candor towards all denominations of Christians, they clearly evince 
that they would grant indulgence or protection to none. On the 
other hand a great majority of the people and the Legislature insist 
that every man in the community who is able, should contribute, in 
some way, towards the support of the institutions of religion. No 
wish is entertained to legislate in matters of faith, or to establish one 
sect in preference to another. Our laws i>ermit every man to worship 
God when, where, and in the manner most agreeable to his principles 
or to his inclination, and not the least restraint is imposed; all ideas 
of dictating to the conscience are discarded, and every man '^sits 
under his own vine and fig tree." Our laws only enforce the great 
principle above mentioned that the members of the community 
should contribute toward the support of these institutions, as 
means to promote the prosperity of the people in the same manner as 
they provide for the public accomodation, peace and happiness, by 
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the maintenance of roads and bridges, the organization of the 
and the support of schools of instruction. Should objections be 
urged by any individuals that they cannot conscientiously con- 
tribute to the promotion of these objects, their objections would be 
disregarded. There is a dass of men, very respectable for the 
sobriety of their habits, and their peaceful deportment, who always 
refuse to be taxed for military defence. No one doubts that in 
their opposition, they are conscientious, and yet few doubt the pro- 
priety of enforcing such taxes. 

The principle now advocated, is interwoven with all our laws and 
habits — ^it has existed from the first settlement of the State — it has 
produced much good — ^it ought not therefore to be abandoned without 
the utmost deliberation. The clamor against this principle, is the 
clamor of those who wish to see the State revolutionized — it is the 
clamor of those turbulent spirits which delight in confusion and 
which puU down and destroy with an eagerness and dexterity which 
they never show in building up. Let the sober citizens of Connecti- 
cut look at the authors of this clamor. — ^Let them view such men as 
Abraham Bishop, and eye the path which they have trodden from 
their youth, and then ask their own hearts if they are not under 
some apprehension, lest if they should enlist under such leaders and 
fight their cause, they may be found contending against the best 
interests of society, and ''fighting against God." 

Another project zealously supported is that of Districting the 
State for the choice of Assistants, and Representatives in Congress . 
The only argument which is urged for the adoption of this measure 
with any plausibility, is that in District elections the candidate 
would be better known. To this argument it may be replied, the 
State of Connecticut is so limited in its extent, information of all 
kinds is so generally diffused, and there is such a flood of newspapers 
that the characters of all the candidates for office may be thoroughly 
known by all who will bestow any attention to the subject. This 
State is scarcely more extensive than a single County in many other 
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States, and the inteicourse of the inhabitants of the various parts 
with each other is such that no evil can exist in our present mode of 
election.— But there are serious and mighty objections against 
District elections. 

Istly. Such elections open (wide the door for intrigue. — ^At this 
door, already too widely extended, the most alarming mischiefs 
enter — ^mischiefs which sap the foundations of an elective govern- 
ment by corrupting the minds of the freemen and thus converting an 
election ground into a theatre on which is displayed the most vile 
and demoralizing practices. Let the reader satisfy himself as to the 
truth of this observation by examining the histoiy of an election in 
the Southern States, where this mode alone is adopted. Let him 
learn that the candidate for office and his host of dependents and 
tools, are employed for weeks before and on the day of election, in 
the most infamous intrigues, and that falsehood and bribery are so 
much in fashion, and are so universally resorted to, that success 
invariably attends the most impudent and the most profligate, while 
the man of modesty and virtue, though possessing the fairest claims 
to promotion, is abashed, confounded and overwhelmed. 

2dly. The candidate when elected becomes the creature of a 
district and not the ruler of a State, — ^He is and must be devoted to the 
interest of that portion of the community which has [elected him and 
their views and schemes must be patronized though they oppose 
the welfare of the whole. 

Sdly. Such elections do not secure the best talents. If talents 
and worth are of consideration, surely they should be at the command 
of the public. It is of no moment where a man dwells, but it is of 
immense importance that he be a wise man rather than Sifool — a man 
of integrity rather than a knave. 

4thly. Experience, the only safe and unerring guide, is al* 
together in favor of elections at large rather than by Districts. 
The representation of this State in Congress has ever been of the 
most respectable character. — ^It is not too much to say that no 
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State in the Union can justly claim a superiority to Connecticut in 
this respect. The same may be affirmed, with truth, of the Upper 
House of the Legislature of this State. Has there not been a con- 
stant succession of able and wise men in that branch of the adminis* 
tration of Connecticut? For more than a century we have pre- 
served an unexampled prosperity. — Shall we hazard our interests on 
the speculations of zealous partizans who are constantly bewildering 
themselves and their followers in new schemes? 

Another project is that of universal suffrage. The streets re- 
sound with the clamour that men are deprived of the invaluable 
privilege of choosing their rulers, and the people are invited to ex- 
tend this privilege to all who pay taxes and do military duty. It is 
now discovered that Connecticut, in this particular, is not free.— 
The great argument urged in support of universal suffrage is that 
taxation and representation should go hand in hand — ^it is said that 
this maxim was deemed just during the revolutionary war, and that 
Americans adhered to it as a fundamental principle. — ^This principle 
the writer readily recognizes as a sound and indisputable position 
in every free government. But what is the meaning of the maxim? 
Does it intend that every person who is taxed, can of right claim the 
privilege of giving his suffrage? If so persons convicted of offences, 
or who are infamous for their vices may vote— for such persons are 
not outlawed.— On this principle women of full age and unmarried, 
are also to be admitted. — ^Minors also whose property is taxed, 
should be permitted to exercise this franchise, at least by guardian or 
proxy. What then is the true meaning of the maxim that repre- 
saitation and taxation are inseparable? Here all writers agree— 
it means that no community should he taxed by the legislature unless 
that community is, or might have been represented in such legislature.-^ 
Hence several towns in this State till lately, were not represented in 
the General Assembly, and of course not taxed. — ^Barkhampsted^ 
Colebrook and Winchester, it is believed, were of this description. 

This State and the other States understood this maxim pre- 
cisely as now explained, in their opposition to Great 
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We complained that the colonies should not be taxed because they 
were not represented in Parliament, In this view of the subject 
the maxim is wise and just. 

Again, is not every town in Connecticut now represented in the 
legislature, and of course each individual equally with every other? 
Is the representative of Hartford, for example, a representative d[ the 
freemen of Hartford, or of the tatm of Hartford? The truth is, every 
man, woman and child are represented. 

But it is said that many persons are excluded from giving their 
suffrages who have life, liberty and reputation to protect. On a 
dose attention to this fact it will be found that the number of those 
worthy members of society who do not possess the legal qualification, 
is small, and if men are to have an influence in elections according 
to the amount of their taxes; why should not the man who pays fifty 
dollars, be entitled to more than one vote? No one pleads for such 
a privilege, but there are many who insist that the man without a cent 
of property shall have the same direction in the choice of those who 
are charged with the interests of the cominunity, as he who is worth 
thousands of dollars. A friend to the rights of man seems to feel no 
alarm at the idea that one who exhausts his earnings in a grog-shop, 
should have an influence in elections in proportion to the strength of 
his lungs, or his activity in intrigue, but he is greatly agitated from an 
apprehension that men who have property to protect, will not pro- 
mote the well being of society. A juror who is to decide on the 
controversies of his neighbours — an appraiser of land — a distributor 
of a deceased person's estate^ must be freeholders by a standing law 
which is the subject of no censure, and yet it is said that in the im- 
portant transaction of choosing men to enact laws, and to appoint 
those who are to decide on, and execute those laws, no qualifications 
are necessary. 

Again, it is insisted by those who oppose universal suffrage, and 
the reader is desired to notice the remark with attention, that no 
community can be safe unless the power of elections resides prin* 
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cipally with the great body of the landholders. Such an influence 
had this principle on those wise men who formed our laws, that a 
mere trifle in real property gives the right of suffrage, while a man 
may be excluded who is the proprietor of personal property to a 
large amount. 

Landholders have an enduring interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity. They are lords of their own soil, and of course, to a certain 
d^ree, independent — ^they therefore will resist tyranny — they will 
equally oppose anarchy because they are aware that in any storm 
which may arise they must abide its fury. The merchant, with his 
thousands, can seek a shelter — ^to the mere bird of passage, who has 
no '"abiding country and who seeks none to come,'' it is of little 
moment whether stability or confusion predominate, but to the 
former who is enchained to the State, peace and order is of inestimable 
value. 

What, my fellow citizens, is the attempt now making? What is 
the language of those who advocate universal suffrage? It is nothing 
less than an effort to wrest from the farmers of Connecticut that con* 
troul over the elections which is their only fortress of safety. Let 
men who wish to protect their invaluable rights ponder on these 
things, and let them at the same time, remember that no nation in 
which universal suffrage hath been allowed, hath remained free and 
happy. 

Another project urged, with great vehemence, is, to displace all 
our present rulers — ^by those, is meant our legislators in the general 
and State Government — our judges and magistrates of every grade. 
That such is a darling object with those who seek to revolutionize 
Connecticut, there is no doubt. Is such a measure wise? Who are 
these rulers? A candid observer must reply, they are men in whose 
hands power has been wisely placed by the people, and who have 
never abused that power, men of unquestionable talents and of 
spotless fame. Among them are your Trumbulls, your Ellsworths, 
your Hillhouses, your Griswolds, your Goodriches and your Daven- 
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ports, men tried and approved. Among them there is one who was 
side by side with your beloved Washington during the revolutionary 
war, who has repeatedly been elected your first magistrate, and, 
against whom, the tongue of slander never moved but in the hard 
service of a harder master. There is another, who, for more than 
twenty years has been employed in the first offices in the gift of his 
country, and whose probity and talents are second to those of none 
of his contemporaries. Among these are many who must enjoy the 
affection and veneration of their countrymen while superior worth is 
regarded Against these men the cry is raised — not the cry of the 
oppressed, for God knows no man in Connecticut is oppressed, but 
the cry of those who pant for office, and who can rise only on the 
ruins of others* 

Your judges also to whom is committed the administration of 
justice, are marked 6ut as the victims of party spirit. Is not a wise 
and faithful execution of the laws the chief object of every good 
Government? Without this who is safe for a moment? Without 
this, liberty can exist only in name — ^the name indeed may be Mas- 
phemously uttered, but the substance is gone with the liberty of all 
who have relied on professions. Let the people of Connecticut look 
at their tribunals of justice. Are they not filled with men of in- 
corruptible integrity? Where has innocence received a more ample 
protection? Is not the transgressor punished, and are not the 
wrongs of the injured redressed? Are not our mild laws executed in 
mercy, and is not justice awarded with impartiality to individuals? 
Can you look at the seat of justice and say "iniquity is there?** 
Dare any man say that the judges of our high Courts are not up- 
right, intelligent and learned? Who thai can justly complain? 
Yet the strip^g of yesterday — ^the bold projector — the unprin- 
cipled and ambitious, ynth a host of deceived followers, with match- 
less effrontery, arraign the conduct of these magistrates, and loudly 
demand that they be driven from their offices, and from public 
confidence. 

Another favorite scheme is to elevate to all the offices of im- 
portance men who have never enjoyed the public confidence. The 
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language of these revolutionists is respecting the men in power in 
Connecticut, "We will not have these men to rule over us" — ^We 
wiD fiD their places with men of our choice — ^the creatures of our 
hands, and who will be subservient to our views. But, my country- 
men, before you join in this project, pause and enquire, who are these 
men who place themselves in the comers of the streets and cry "Oh, 
that we were made judges in the land?*' It is no part of the writer's 
design to hunt vice from its guilty retreat, to expose before an in- 
sulted people, the horrid features which distinguish certain individ- 
uals who challenge popular applause, or to attack private character, 
but justice demands that men who boldly claim to be the rulers of the 
free and happy state of Connecticut, should be known. The men 
who are to stand in the places of our Trumbulis and our Ellsworths 
should not shrink from public investigation. To those who respect 
the authority of God it is a matter of no small moment that those who 
rule over men should be just, ruling in the fear of Grod, nor will men, 
accustomed to revere this solemn declaration, lend their aid to elevate 
men of vicious and corrupt lives, without some dismay. 

It is not enough to tell us that men will be selected of more 
virtue and talents than those now in power — such a pretence is 
vain — ^no man in his senses will regard it — no man makes such a 
pretence but for wicked purpose. If we are directed to turn our 
eyes to those who for years past have been held up in the unsuccessful 
nominations, and are told that these are to be substituted for the men 
who now guide our Coimcils, what are we to expect? An appeal may 
be made to every man not bewildered in this new and destructive 
madness — he may be asked who among these men stand forth with 
fair claims to public confidence? Where, among them, can be found 
the polished scholar — the able civilian, the enlightened judge? Do 
we see in a single individual an assemblage of talents united with 
virtue sufficient to qualify him for the seat of justice? If there are 
such men they have hitherto hid their talents in the earth. It will 
not here be forgotten that the attempt is, to reject men long known 
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and respected, and to fill their places with those who are without a 
witness in their favor. 

A still more mischievous and alarming project is, that of making a 
new Constitution for Connecticut. This project originates entirely 
in a spirit of Jacobinism — ^it is a new theme on which to descant to 
effect a revolution in Connecticut. The object is, by false assertions, 
to induce a belief that no Constitution exists and that tyranny pre- 
vails. This party always address the passions and never the under- 
standing. — ^Review their measures for a few years, and you will 
distinctly perceive their motives and aims. 

To create disaffection and hatred towards those who formerly 
administered the general Government, it was boldly asserted that the 
treasury had been plimdered. Even the illustrious Saviour of his 
Country was accused of embezzling public money, and his followers 
could not expect a less happy fate. Men of the most unsuspected 
integrity, were openly attacked by anonymous publications, or 
despoiled of their good name by secret insinuations. These calumnies 
were kept in circulation by their authors till impudence itself was 
abashed, and the object in view obtained — not a tittle of proof was 
ever adduced, and investigation always shewed that the charges were 
not only false, but entirely groundless. 

For the same unworthy purpose it was asserted in every circle of 
opposition that salaries were too high, and the incomes of office 
enormous. Every tavern resounded with this grievance. At length 
the principal authors of this clamor got into place, and the clamor 
was hushed. Yes, men who urged the people of Connecticut almost 
to rebellion on this account, stept into the places and, without a 
blush, took more from the people than their predecessors. Look 
at Mr. Babcock's paper in 1799 and 1800, and see its columns filled 
with railing against high salaries. — ^Look at it since Abraham Bishop 
takes 3,000 dollars a year, and Alexander Wolcott more than four» 
and find, if you can, a complaint on this subject. Such meanness^ 
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such baseness, such hypocrisy in office-seekers, exhibit in strong 
colors the depravity of human nature, and teach us what depen- 
dence may justly be placed on pretensions and professions. 

To inflame the passions and to create animosity, various sub- 
jects have been successively seized upon, and pressed into the service 
of the revolutionists. — ^Every quarrel however trivial is noticed — 
every seed of discord however small is nourished to disseminate 
murmurs and to further the great object. — ^Various classes of the 
community are told, with apparent anxiety for their welfare, that 
they are oppressed, and that a new order of things must arise, or 
that they will be enslaved. New subjects are started as old ones 
cease to operate, and thus all that ingenuity and art, industry and 
perseverance, can devise or effect is accomplished. Thus, that numer* 
ous and respectable body of Christians called Episcopalians have 
been told, and repeatedly told, that the more numerous denomination 
were seeking to deprive them of their just and equal rights, and to 
subject them to the tyranny of an overbearing majority. — ^These 
tales were reiterated till their authors found them useless from their 
folly and falsehood. At another time the Baptists were addressed 
by a set of men who denied the reality of any religon, with the most 
earnest yearnings for their welfare. The tyranny of the Legislature 
was painted in horrid colors, and they were exhorted to lend their 
aid to vindicate the cause of the oppressed. Those who conscien- 
tiously believe that no taxes ought to be paid for the support of 
religion, and those who wish that religion might no more infest the 
residence of men, were addressed with considerations adapted to 
their respective cases. At one time men destitute of property are 
seduced by the aUuring doctrine of universal suffrage — then the 
farmer is told that taxes are too high on land, and, with the same 
breath, the mechanic is sagely informed, that the poll tax should be 
repealed, and the burden faU back on the land holder. 

Festivals under the pretence of honoring the election of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Burr, and of extolling the wisdom of the purchase of 
Louisiana, but with a real design to blazon the fame of those who 
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assume the character of friends of the people that they may the more 
readily destroy the most free and equitable Government in the world, 
are continually holden, and the discontented, the factious, the am- 
bitious and the corrupt, are collected and flattered with declamations 
in the various shapes of prayers, sermons and orations. Thus a 
people enjoying the height of political prosperity are cajoled into a 
belief that men without virtue, without the restraints of the gospel, 
without a particle of real regard for their fellow men, are their best 
friends, and are anxiously laboring to promote their good. Let such 
remember, that when the Ethiopian shall change his skin, when the 

• 

Leopard shall change his spots, and when bitter foimtains shall send 
forth sweet water, then will those who flatter the people with their 
tongues, and deceive them with their lips, seek their happiness. 
Such are some of the measures resorted to by those who have sworn 
in their wrath that Connecticut shall be revolutionized. Finding all 
these ineflFectual, and that the good sence and virtue of Connecticut 
has hitherto opposed an inseparable barrier to all their plans, they 
now exclaim Connecticut has no Constitution. Mr. Bishop in his 
oration on the 11th of May, declared, among other outrageous and 
wicked falsehoods, that Connecticut had no Constitution. Such a 
gross absurdity could never have been promulgated till the mind was 
in some degree prepared, by being accustomed to misrepresentation. 
This was well known to Mr. Bishop, who has for years been in the 
habit of disregarding moral obligation. Li the year 1789 this 
Orator pronounced several inflammatory invectives against the 
Constitution of the United States, to which he was a bitter enemy 
tiU he obtained an oflSce under it worth three thousand dollars a year. 
At that time his language was. The Constitution of Connecticut is 
the best in the world — ^it has grown up with the people, and it is 
fitted to their condition. — Now this consistent man who is endeavoring 
to gull the people that he may successfully tyrannize over them, 
avows that they are without a Constitution. 

My fellow citizens, examine this head of clamor with candor, 
read the solemn declaration of Washington in the title page, attend to 
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the following remarks and then tell me if you do not perceive in this 
project, with the manner in which it is supported and attempted to be 
accomplished, enough of the revolutionary spirit of France, to excite 
the indignation of every real friend to the peace and happiness of 
Connecticut. 

1. If there be no Constitution in Connecticut then your 
Huntingtons, your Trumbulls, your Shermans, your Wolcotts and 
your Davenports, with many other worthies, who were your defence 
in war, and your ornament in peace, and who are now sleeping with 
their fathers, were wicked usurpers — ^they ruled their fellow citizens 
without authority — ^they were tyrants* Let Judd and Bishop 
approach the sepulchers of these venerable men — let them lift the 
covering from these venerable ashes and in the face of heaven pro- 
nounce them tyrants!! Could you see them approach their dust 
with such language on their tongues, you would see them retreat with 
horrible confusion from these relicks of departed worth, 

2. The present rulers are acting also without authority, and 
their laws are void — ^then you are already in the midst of anarchy 
and wild misrule — ^then has no man a title to an inch of land, and 
you are ready for an equal division of property — all protection of 
life and liberty is at an end, and the will of a mob is now to prevail. 

S. If indeed there is no Constitution, then the oath which has 
been administered in your freemen's meetings for twenty years, by 
which each man has sworn "tp be true and faithful to the Consti- 
tution" of the state, is worse than impious profanation of the name of 
God — ^then your judges, magistrates and jurors have stripped men of 
their property, condenmed some to Newgate and others to the Post, 
the Pillory and the Gallows, without a warrant, and are therefore 
murderers. — O thou God of order is this our condition!!! But, 

4. We have a Constitution — a free and happy Constitution. 
It was to our fathers like the shadow of a great rock in a weary land — 
it has enabled them to transmit to us a fair and glorious inheritance — 
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if we suffer revolutionists to rob us of this birth right "then are we 
bastards and not sons." 

It is a fact as well authenticated as the settlement of the state» 
that a Constitution was formed by the people of the then colony of 
Connecticut, before the Charter of King Charles. This Charter 
was a guarantee of that Constitution. Trumbull's history of Con- 
necticut gives us this Constitution and its origin. On our separation 
from Great Britain, the people, thro* their representatives, made 
the following declaration on this subject: 

*'An Act containing an Abstract and Declaration of the Rights and 
Privileges of the People of this State, and securing the same. 

nnHE People of this State^ being by the Providence of God, free and 
-^ independent^ have the sole and exclusive Right of governing them- 
selves as afree^ saver eign^ and independent State; and having from their 
Ancestors derived a free and excellent Constitution of Government 
whereby the Legislature depends on the free and annual Election of the 
People^ they have the best Security for the Preservation of their civil and 
religious Rights and Liberties. And forasmuch as the free Fruition of 
stich Liberties and Privileges as Humanity ^ Civility and Christianity 
call for 9 as is due to every Man in his Place and Proportion, without 
Impeachment and Infringement, hath ever been, and will be the Tran- 
quility and Stability of Churches and Commonwealths; and the Denial 
thereof, the Disturbance, if not the Ruin of both. 

Par. 1. jyE it enacted and declared by the Governor, and Council, 
-'^ and House of Representatives, in General Court assembled. 
That the ancient Form of Civil Government, contained in the Charter 
from Charles the Second, King of Englafid, and adopted by the 
People of this State, shall be and remain the Civil Constitution of this 
State, under the sole authority of the People thereof, independent of 
any King or Prince whatever. And that this Republic is, and shall 
forever be and remain, a free, sovereign and independent State, by 
the Name of the STATE of CONNECTICUT. 
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2. And be it further enacted and declared^ That no Man's life 
shall be taken away: No Man's Honor or good Name shall be 
stained: No Man's Person shall be arrested, restrained, banished, 
dismembered, nor any Ways pnnished: No Man shall be dq>rived <rf 
his Wife or Children; No Man's Goods or Estate shall be taken 
away from him, nor any Ways indamaged under the Color of Law, 
or Countenance of Authority; unless clearly warranted by the Laws 
of this State. 

3. That all the free Inhabitants of this or any other of the 
United States of America ^ and Fordgners in Amity with this State, 
shall enjoy the same justice and Law within this State, which is 
general for the State, in all Cases proper for the Cognizance of the 
Civil Authority and Court of Judicature within the same, and that 
without Partiality or Delay. 

4. And that no Man's Person shall be restrained, or imprisoned, 
by any Authority whatsoever, before the Law hath sentenced him 
thereunto, if he can and will give suflScient Security, Bail, or Main- 
prize for his Appearance and good Behaviour in the mean Time, 
unless it be for Capital Crimes, Contempt in open Court, or in such 
Cases wherein some express Law doth allow of, or order the same." 

These proceedings have been regarded as the ark of our political 
safety by the great and the good of all parties, who have gone before 
us. Never till this year have we heard, or even suspected that our 
state was governed by a lawless mob. Now, as a mean to effect a 
revolution, for the first time, have a few designing men endeavored 
to excite alarm — ^they have indeed excited alarm — sober men of their 
own party are alarmed — ^honest men, who are not misguided see the 
whole extent of this project and they will frown it into contempt. 

5. Mr. Edwards as chairman of a body of men whom he calls a 
State Committee, on the 30th of July, without consulting even his 
brethren of the Committee, ordered delegates to meet at New Haven 
on the 5th Wednesday of August. In those towns where enough 
could not be assembled to elect a member, the person written to was 
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authorized to attend and take a seat. In some towns the proposition 
was rejected even by Republicans. The delegates thus chosen, with 
all who united with their opinions, and chose to attend, met at the 
time and place appointed — shut their doors against every eye and 
ear — sat one day, formed an address, ordered ten thousand copies 
printed, and dissolved. This address we have seen. It deserves some 
notice. 

The first thing that attracts our attention is, that William Judd, 
Esq., of Farmington, is appointed chairman. This was an admirable 
provision — such a meeting should certainly have such a head. A 
man in the habit of devoting his feeble talents to intrigue, and who is 
noticeable only for an ostentatious parade, would preside in such an 
assembly with peculiar grace. His acquaintance could not but ap- 
prove of this exhibition of the power of inflanmiable air and be pleased 
with its eflFects in an exhausted receiver. The meeting thus organized 
proceed to stile this Convention as follows: "At a meeting of Dele- 
gates from ninety-seven towns of the state of Connecticut, con- 
vened at New-Haven on the 29th of August, 1804" Delegates — 
Delegates do they stile themselves? The people would be obliged to 
this Convention to disclose their authority. Who commissioned 
these gentlemen for this important labor of providing them with a 
Constitution? The truth is, not a man in that Convention was 
chosen by a majority of the people of his town — ^in many instances 
with less than a quarter part, and in general with less than a tenth — 
yet they caD themselves Delegates. Thus this Convention with 
Major Judd in the chair, precede their address with a grossly deceptive 
declaration — a declaration notoriously false and impudent. They 
then declare it as their imanimous opinion, "that the people of this 
state are at present without a Constitution of civil Government.'* 
This was to have been expected. Mr. Edwards ordered them to 
meet for that purpose, and shall they not obey their master? Bishop 
and Wolcott have repeatedly directed them to make this declaration, 
and Major Judd knows it to be true. Can any man doubt either the 
truth of this remark or the sincerity with which it is uttered? Is it 
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not clear that this whole proceeding originates in a pure unmixed 
a£Fection for the people and a sacred regard to truth? My fellow- 
citizens, look at the whole course of the lives of Judd, (I place him 
first on the list because he was chairman) of Bishop and of Wolcott, 
and say if they have not ever been under the influence of the most 
disinterested virtue and the most exalted patriotism? Look also at 
these Delegates from ninety-seven towns, and say if they can have 
any other object in view but the dignity, happiness and glory of their 
country? Individuals can only vouch for individuals. The writer 
can vouch for about thirty with Major Judd at their head. 

If any reader shall think that the subject is treated with too 
much levity, he should reflect that we are now animadverting on this 
Convention in their appointment of chairman, their stiling them- 
selves Delegates from ninety-seven towns, and their declaration that 
we have no Constitution. On these subjects it is scarcely possible 
to be serious. 

The address proceeds to declare how many of the confederated 
states have made for themselves Constitutions. We ask, which of 
them is more prosperous than Connecticut? In which of them are the 
great interests of Society better secured? In New- York a Conven- 
tion was called about three years since to amend their Constitution. 
In Pennsylvania they have had two Constitutions and they are now 
on the eve of a civil war. Duane the great moving spring of all 
Jacobin societies, a vile outcast from Europe, reigns with imcontroled 
sway in every measure, and every man of virtue is denounced. 

In Georgia they have had two Constitutions, and in Vermont 
two, and who dare pronoimce their political situation equal to that of 
Connecticut. The people of France have had six Constitutions with- 
in fifteen years, and where are those Constitutions? In the grave of 
anarchy and despotism with millions of deluded inhabitants who 
have been sacrificed by the Robespierres and the Bishops of that 
suffering nation. To that suffering nation turn your eyes and reflect 
that the mighty mass of woe under which they have groaned, was 
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produced by an ambition, fierce, cruel and destructive as hell, and 
that an ambition alike terrible reigns every where. 

Read this address attentively, and you will be struck with the 
idea that no grievance is mentioned — ^not a single evil is pointed out — 
indeed the Convention declare that they must be "excused a detail of 
the numerous wrongs which have arrived to us under this Govern- 
ment" — ^these are their words — ^they are excused indeed — yea, they 
are excused from not polluting their address with falsehoods in this 
particular — full well they knew that no such wrongs existed — full 
well they anticipated that a certain detection would foUow any such 
attempts at imposition. The leaders in this Convention knew full 
well that there is intelligence enough in Connecticut to meet them on 
any complaint, and to shew that it is groundless. They, therefore, 
prudently decline to be explicit, and yielding to us that the Govern- 
ment is now well administered, they show a great anxiety for the 
safety of the "next generation." What an astonishing display of 
philanthropy!! Bishop and Wolcott are not at ease in their hearts 
while there is a prospect that even the generations which succeed us, 
will experience a woe ! ! 

After' many remarks directed to the passions, without pro- 
posing in specific terms a single provision of their newly projected 
Constitution, without laying their finger upon a single grievance, 
without urging a single argument tending to show that a Consti- 
tution does not exist, the address immasks itself — it unmasks the 
Convention — ^it unmasks these patriotic Delegates, and discovers the 
true cause of this Jacobinic meeting. Towards the close of it, 
speaking of the people, it says, "By their votes will be known their 
decision. If a Constitution appears desirable, they will vote for men 
who are in favor of it.** Here the Convention speak in language 
which all may understand — but lest they had not made themselves 
sufficiently intelligible, they add, "We ask men of all parties to 
attend punctually at proxies and to continue a contest of votes tiU 
the great question whether this state shall have a Constitution be 
settled finally and forever." Now, the plain English of these sen- 
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tences is this '^e who are here assembled in Convention wish the 
people of Connecticut to vote for such men, in future, for office, as 
are in favor of a new Constitution — we have already declared that 
we are in favor of such a Constitution — pray therefore vote for us and 
continue" the contest "till we succeed and then'* — yes — my fellow* 
citizens, and then^ what will th^ do? Why laugh at your folly — 
take all the offices and leave you to take care of yourselves. If 
such would not be their conduct then the sun will no more rise in the 
east. 

Gentlemen of the convention pray cease your pretensions to 
promotion till the people discover your merit. If you are honest, 
great and wise you will certainly be noticed and promoted — if you 
are pigmy politicians, the mushroom growth of an hour, dressed only 
with the little brief authority of self created delegates to a self created 
convention to aggrandise yourselves^ then probably you will live with 
little further notice, and it will only be said hereafter of you that 
you belonged to an assembly convened at New-Haven on the 29th 
of August 1804, which sprang up in a day, chose Major Judd chair- 
man; and like "Jonah's gourd withered in a day.'* 

In this convention the question was much discussed whether the 
address should be made to the people or to the constituted authority 
of our State, the legislature. Some honest republicans insisted that 
it was proper to apply to the Legislature, but this was opposed by the 
young lawyers and the leaders of the party universally — full weD 
they knew that such a measure would not answer their purpose — 
Mobs never talk of any authority except that of the sovereign people — 
To the sovereign people they go, and to the sovereign people they appeal 
till a sovereign people are cruelly insulted, cajoled and enslaved. 
Marat, Robespierre and Bonaparte told the sovereign people that 
they were aU in all till they had robbed them of their dearest interests, 
and enchained them in despotism, and they now mock them with 
such declarations as these, *"The perfectability of human nature, 

*Se# the LegiiUthre <kdAntkm on makug Bonaparte En^Mror. 
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the worst disease of man" — ^**the caprice of elections must be de- 
stroyed" — "the people cannot govern themselves." 

Having examined some of the plans or projects proposed for our 
adoption, we wiU now estimate the probable cost attending them. 
It is to be recollected that the proposition is to change the vital 
principles of our government — ^to displace our present rulers and to 
fill their places with men who never enjoyed the public confidence. 
To determine whether these objects are worth accomplishing, it is 
necessary to count the cost. 

1. One part of this cost will be an increase of the violence of 
parties. Men who regard their property, their liberty and their 
Uves, will not yield them a willing sacrifice to the demands of the 
ambitious and imprincipled — ^men who faced danger and braved 
death during a seven years' war — men whose veins are warm with 
the blood of their venerable ancestors who planted this happy state, 
and defended it amidst innumerable hardships and calamities — 
men who deem their birthright sacred — ^their own freedom valuable, 
and their children dear as their own blood, will not calmly, nor 
cowardly suffer those who have no claims but their impudence, to 
storm their fortress and to capture them. They will defend it in all 
lawful ways. — ^Bishop and Wolcott, and a thousand other mercenary 
hirelings may attempt to subdue or terrify them — a proud and 
haughty leader who under the guise of patriotism, is attempting to 
undermine the happiness of the best r^ulated and freest State in the 
Union, with a thousand sycophants, conspiring to bring us under the 
yoke of Virginia, may exhaust their ingenuity and malice, still Connec* 
ticut will remain unshaken. She will never crouch like Issachar to 
chains and fetters while any portion of the noble spirit of her an- 
cestors who transmitted this fair inheritance at a mighty expense, 
remains to impel them to noble exertions. — ^It is ardently to be wished 
that the passions of those who seek to overturn the venerable in* 
stitutions of Connecticut, may subside, and that a spirit of recon- 
ciliation and moderation may succeed to that madness which threat- 
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ens our peace. — If however the controvert is to be continued and a 
mob insist on the right to rule, freemen will protect their lives and their 
liberties. — ^And is not the peace and tranquility of the State of im- 
portance? We have been told with more truth than sincerity that 
*Tife itself is a dreary thing** without **harmony in social intercourse." 
Happy would it have been if the author of that just and pertinent 
remark had not contributed more than any other man in the United 
States to embitter parties, and to render life indeed a ^'dreary thing." 

2. Another item in the expense of accomplishing these projects, 
is a corruption of morals. To revolutionize Connecticut it will be 
necessary to circulate, without any intermission, many gross false- 
hoods respecting the men in power, the judges, legislators and magis- 
trates, and the acts and proceedings of the General Assembly. 
We have seen the columns of the Mercury and the Republican 
Farmer filled with vile libels. — ^We have seen Abraham Bishop 
followed by hundreds enter a temple devoted to the service of God, 
and we have heard him there utter the most malignant slanders on 
the Clergy, the Legislature and the Courts of law. — ^We have seen 
him publicly denounce one class and another of his fellow citizens 
as hypocrites, old tories and traitors. — ^We have seen him receiving 
for this, the applause of a wretched collection of disappointed, 
ambitious and corrupt men. This has been borne and the author 
despised, and indignantly hissed from the society of the respectable 
and virtuous — ^but the end is not gained — ^new themes of reviling — 
new subjects of abuse must be sought, and the party who wish to 
e£Fect a revolution, are pledged to uphold and protect the agents 
however wicked. What then may not be expected? That dreadful 
declaration "Truth is fallen in their streets'* will soon be but an in- 
considerable part of our miserable character. It need not be added 
that such a condition evinces great corruption of morals. 

8. Another part of this expense will be the elevation of men to 
office who are unworthy of public confidence. What can a nation or 
state expect from such men? What could now be expected from 
these men but that they become inunediately the creatures of a 
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party — ^the tools of a faction? Is it worthy of no consideration that 
judges who are to be the arbiters of controversies — ^who are to ad- 
judicate on the lives of their fellow citizens, and to whom is committed 
the dearest and highest interests of society, should be men of virtue — 
of wisdom and of unsullied reputation? Can a Court be a shield 
against the proud oppressor when a daring leader can crush them 
with his nod? Be not deceived my fellow citizens — no nation hath 
yet made such an experiment without feeling its bitter and dreadful 
effects* See the revolutionary tribunals of France. — See in them a 
melancholy picture of corrupt courts and unprincipled judges. — 
The cruelty of that nation hath appeared nowhere more infernal 
than through their forms of law and in their sanctuaries of justice — a 
corrupt judgment seat is the greatest curse with which a people can 
be punished. In the mean time all subordinate tribunals will par- 
take of the same character. — ^Thus instead of a government of laws, 
there wiU be the tyranny of a desperate faction. — ^Let no one reply 
that there is no danger of such evils in Connecticut. We now see a 
few leaders controul a party of several thousands. — ^We have seen 
six hundred meet and applaud the purchase of Louisiana when not 
one in five of them could form any opinion on the merits of the 
bargain. — ^We have seen a few leaders direct the offering of incense to 
Burr while the great body of their followers ciu^ed him. — ^We see a 
party suffering the pride of Virginia to controul the government of the 
Union and to oppress New-England with a heavy impost because she 
would not submit to internal taxes. — ^We see a few leaders direct a 
convention of about two himdred to issue an address to the people of 
Connecticut, which address contains on the face of it many palpable 
falsehoods. — ^And cannot these same leaders controul a Court? 

4. Another part of the cost of these projects, is the loss of all 
our institutions of reUgion. — ^It is not here intended that these insti- 
tutions will be at once abolished. — Such a measure would alarm 
some honest men of the party — a gradual but sure destruction is the 
evil to be feared. The constitution of the United States was first 
attacked by an unconstitutional repeal of a law, and now the in- 
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dependence of the Supreme Court is to be destroyed, by impeach- 
ments of the judges. So will it fare with your institutions. The 
principle openly advocated is that none shall be obliged to contribute 
for the support of religious institutions. This once established 
destroys the vitals of the system, and the residue of its existence will 
be misery and wretchedness. Shall a party avowing this sentiment 
and seeking by every artifice to give it eflfect, receive the support of a 
people who have derived such substantial benefits from these insti- 
tutions? Shall we look in vain thro' the ranks of that party for one 
to lift up his voice against this daring and dangerous innovation? 
Are there not many who either do not believe this to be tiie object 
of their leaders, or if such shall be their object, who are determined to 
resist them? Yes, there are many who are with them, who still 
intend to progress to no such excesses. Let such view the conduct of 
similar parties. — ^Let such not be deceived. — ^This is indeed their 
object. — ^They do not avow it to you, they know you would reject 
it, but they have made a vow that the infiuence of the Clergy shall 
be destroyed — ^this can be done in no other way. Nor can you 
resist them — ^they regard you now because they wish your assistance 
to confer on them power, but will they regard you when your ex- 
ertions can neither aid nor defeat their designs surely not — such 

has been the conduct of all factions. — ^It will be theirs should they 
prevail — the world has not furnished one solitary exception, nor can 
you expect one in this case. They seek their own good^ and not the 
good of others^ if inspiration is to be credited. 

In return for these losses what good is to acrue to the people? 

Will you hazard these emls without a fair and reasonable expectation 

of some solid benefits? Is it then unreasonable to enquire what 

good is to be obtained? Do the characters of these men elevate 

your hopes? You know many of them in private life — do they 

there abound in good works? Shall they be heard and regarded 

when they demand of you to displace your faithful and approved 

rulers, and conunit to them your all? Modest men will wait your 

notice and rise at your request. Shall the impudent, banish them 

from your affections and usurp their places in your hearts? 
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Let it again be asked what good will result to Connecticut by a 
new Constitution, by the prevalence of revolutionary principles? 
France, Switzerland, the Netherlands, Italy and Holland, have seen 
revolution after revolution, one new Constitution after another, and 
liberty has a thousand times been immovably established. Altars 
have been demolished — ^Temples polluted. Kings, Queens, Nobles 
and Priests murdered in the cause of liberty — ^miUions have perished:— 
religion banished, and the worship of God prohibited — projectors 
have exhausted their ingenuity — ^the treasures of wealth have been 
wasted and the peace of the world sacrificed! What is the result? 
An accumulation of misery which baffles all description. Not an 
individual is more happy or more virtuous. Not a nation more 
prosperous — ^not a tittle added to human felicity. Ye reformers, 
look at France — ^behold the crimes which have risen up to demand the 
vengeance of God — see the woes which you have brought on the race 
of man, and tremble lest your works should follow you? 

If this picture is too glaring, look at our sister states in which 
revolutions have been effected, and show us the benefit. A noisy or 
seditious individual has obtained a lucrative office — an ambitious 
leader is in the chair of state satiating his pride, or like Abraham 
Bishop gratifying his passion for ignoble pelf upon his thousands. — 
He drives his carriage by his industrious neighbor who has toiled for 
him at an election, cracks his whip and laughs at the folly of his dupe, 
and will laugh till he may need his services again, and then he will 
again cringe and bow and flatter and gull. But is the mechanic, the 
farmer, the merchant profited? Is society enriched, or the public 
good promoted? 

In this view of the subject we will briefly ask, in the third place, 
is it proper to make the proposed changes — ^to adopt these projects? 
If no benefits will result — if much evil will probably ensue — ^the 
course of duty and interest is plain. Aware, however, that it may be 
said many of the dangers are imaginary, and are founded upon the 
supposition that we shall act with as little discretion and prudence as 
the people of other countries, it is important to observe that revolu- 
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tions are the same, in nature in every nation. Those who speak of a 
new Constitution, and of thorough reforms, should recollect that the 
promoters of these schemes in France, constantly amused the people 
with the idea that a new order of things — new rights — new principles, 
were to arise. Who does not recollect to have read of the perfecta- 
bility of human nature — of the enlightened age of regenerated France? 
She boldly proclaimed herself the example of the world, and all 
nations were invited to see her glory, and enjoy her blessed Uberty 
and her glorious equality. But mark the issue. — ^Not twelve years 
have elapsed before she has returned to an inglorious despotism. — 
She has exchanged her Capets for a foreign usurper, with an in- 
calculable loss, and here her history ends. Such is the constant 
terminations of such revolutions, and shall we claim to be an ex- 
ception? How do we judge as to the propriety of any course, of 
life except by observation, experience or history? We see industry 
and integrity rewarded with competence or wealth — ^we see intem- 
perance and sloth followed with disease, loss of reputation and pover- 
ty. These are sure grounds on which to predict respecting our 
neighbors, and by which to regulate our own conduct. On similar 
principles a wise people regard the conduct of other nations, and are 
solenmly admonished by their example. Let not then the projector 
persuade us to adopt his theories with proofs of their danger thus 
glaring before our eyes. Look at the conduct of our revolutionists 
for four years past, and see if you do not discover the genuine princi- 
ples of the Jacobins of France — recollect also that they had first a 
Convention — ^then an Executive Directory — ^then a Consul for 
years — ^then a Consul for life, and then an usurper with an hereditary 
descent in his family. At each successive revolution the people 
were courted — ^were flattered — were promised transcendant felicity. 
The people swore eternal hatred to Monarchy, and eternal fidelity to 
Constitutions, till heaven, weary of their perjuries, sent them a 
despot in his wrath. 

My fellow citizens human nature is the same here as in France — 
Then before you give ear to the songs of enchantment Count the Cost. 
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— ^Before you sell your birthright for a mess of pottage Count the Cost. 
Before you consent to yield up the institutions of your wise and pious 
ancestors. Count the Cost. — ^Before you admit universal suffrage 
Count the Cost. — ^Before you submit to the mischievous doctrine of 
district elections. Count the Cost. — Before you reject from office the 
men whom your hearts approve. Count the Cost, the great cost of 
weak and wicked rulers. — ^Before you consent to be governed by men 
whose impudence, and vice constitute many of their claims to pro* 
motion. Count the Cost. This evil you can prevent by attending with 
punctuality on our elections. The freemen of Connecticut are 
mighty when they arise in their strength. No freeman can justify 
absence except from necessity. — ^That people who will not faithfully 
attend upon the choice of their rulers, cannot expect to retain their 
freedom. — ^Trust not to a majority — say not that things will go well 
without me. — Such language is unbecoming freemen. — ^Despair not 
of a majority — ^if you will not "go with the multitude to do evil," 
go against them to do good. Before you neglect an election Count 
the Cost. — li the loss of your Vote should prove the loss of an election 
of a single man, then will you not have Counted the Cost. 

My fellow citizens — ^We have a government which has protected 
us a Century and a half — ^we have enjoyed unexampled prosperity. — 
We may transmit a glorious inheritance to posterity. — ^The writer 
has children dear to him as his own blood — ^these children are to him 
a sacred deposit — ^He can, with confidence, commit their political 
interests to such a government as Connecticut has enjoyed. — ^He 
is persuaded that if they feel the iron hand of despotism, it will not 
be from such a government, and such rulers as we now possess.— 
Before he yields his own, and their dear, and inestimable rights to the 
wild projects of the reformers of this age, he is firmly resolved to sit 
down and Count the Cost, and he entreats his fellow citizens to adopt 
similar resolutions. 
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APPENDIX 
A View of the Fiscal Concerns op Connecticut. 

Capital Funds qf the Civil List 

Dais. Cts. 

Funded 6 per cent* Stock, (real capital) 209,278.83 

Deferred— <lo. ^-do. ^^o... ....^ ...... ^„^ ., 148,632.83 

Funded 8 per cent, do 50,088.11 

Bank Stock. _ 44,725.00 

452,069.77 

School Funds 

Bonds collaterally secured.. « 1,020,542,27 

New Lands received in payment of School Bonds, price 

at which received, 194,000.00 

Funded 6 per cent. Stock, (real capital) .^ 14,048.00 

Deferredr-do. — do. — do ^ 5,455.07 

Funded 8 per cent, do ,. 4,571.96 

1,288,617.29 
Annual Expense of Government 

Viz. 

Salaries of Executive Officers, -. 8,680.00 

Debentures and Contingent expenses of the L^slature 

for two Sessions, 17,100.00 

Debenture of the Supreme Court of Errors, «. « 550.00 

Judicial expenses, 6,100.00 

Expense of Newgate prison,. «. 4,000.00 

Charges of Paupers and Vagrants, 4,500.00 

AUowance of 2 dollars on the 1,000 of the list, being a 

draw-back from the State Tax, - 12,000 00 

52,880.00 
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EPISTLE THIRD 

To ELOISA 

T^ROM scenes where Fancy droops her languid wing, 
'^ And private woes from public discords spring; 
Where hostile centinels, with assuming power 
And pointed weapons, guard each passage-door. 
In what sad numbers shall the Muse relate 
The unceasing rage of unpropitious fate; 
Or how address, amidst the direful strife. 
My Eloisa, and my dearest wife! 

The GaUic lovers, to misfortune doom*d. 
Whose names we have from similar woes assumM, 
That tranquil life were destined to retain 
For which the writer long has sighed m vain. 
Remote from tumult, 'midst the sacred vale 
Each, unmolested, breathed their plaintive tale. 
Her balmy pinions Peace around them spread. 
Nor war nor ocean filled their minds with dread. 
Soft scenes of solitude and careless ease 
Their griefs might soften, though they could not please; 
While o'er the hallowed domes the organ's strains 
With these conspir'd to mitigate their pains. 
No worldly cares their calm retreats annoy'd. 
Nor family-wants solicitude supply 'd: 
Each knew the other from those ills secur'd 
So oft from painful indigence endur'd; 
Nor for a numerous offspring, dearly lov'd. 
Their vacant breasts parental anguish prov'd. 
Yet deeply wretched was their direful state; 
Consigned the victims of a hapless fate! 
What eye can read the story of their woe, 
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And not with pity's grateful current flow? 

The tragic volume ne'er before me lies 

But o'er my breast the pangs of pity rise: 

While oft I wish the sacred cells to view 

Where each retiring^ bade the world adieu; 

Elaps'd the course of numerous years, to death 

With mind serene resign'd their parting breath. t^ 

Return, my muse, where recent ills await I 

To increase the annals of disastrous fate. 

I, 

From War's malignant reign what evils flow! 
(Parent of ruin and tremendous woe!) 
How many fathers grieve for children slain! 
How many sons lament their sires in vain! 
How many widows fruitlessly deplore 
The husbands fated to behold no more! — 
Commerce and Arts the hostile sera mourn. 
And towns and cities undistinguish'd bum: 
Hence antient lore from Eastern empires fled. 
And dreadful ruin o'er each region spread; 
Regions no more with envied bulwarks crown'd. 
Nor o'er the world triumphantly renow'nd. 

Yet when our Commerce o'er the wasting main 
Insulting Powers endeavour to restrain, 
The sons of war, inur'd the scene to brave, 
Must pour their thunder o'er the briny wave: 
Whene'er to arms our Country's safety calls. 
And Enemies threaten to invade our walls. 
Each Individual must then unite 
To oppose the danger, and sustain the fight. 
Then no domestic feuds, or civil jar 
Should interrupt the necessary war; 
But interested in one general cause, 
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(To guard our Properties, Religion, Laws) 

Each party then should amicably join, 

And all their efforts chearfully combine. 

Success from harmony will ever flow. 

And conquest humble each aspiring foe; ' 

But where divisions and dissensions reign. 

Assembling Armies are supply'd in vain. 

But leave, my muse, to other pens the charge 
To sing the fortune of the war at large; 
While I proceed, in numbers more confinM, 
To paint the Action for my task assigned. 

Three weeks, assail'd by inauspicious gales. 
That rent their bulwarks and reduc'd their sails. 
Our ships contended with the raging seas. 
When Heaven assigned a favorable breeze; 
And as across the deep, at noon of day. 
The optic tube enlarg'd the visual ray. 
Where native skies shone tranquil and serene. 
Not distant far the British diffs were seen. 
Around the languid and exhausted crew 
The grateful tidings animating flew: 
With fancy'd joys Imagination teems. 
And o'er each face returning pleasure beams. 

Though soft humanity but seldom deigns 
To shed her influence on the liquid plains, 

(The ungenial element whose sons are found ^ 

Ruff as the torrent that revolves around) 
Some few there are who feel the grateful glow 
That from affection and from duty flow. 
To prove his love for an affectionate wife. 
And to preserve an aged mother's life, 
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A pound of tea one's jacket-lining held. 
And one's a pound of coffee-beans conceal'd. 
Ye watchful crew whom power abus'd decrees 
The practised smuggler's ponderous loads to seize. 
Forbear to arrest the little hoards of those 
From whose laborious toils our commerce flows; 
Nor meanly rob them of that little joy 
Their trivial gifts are destin'd to supply. 

Oft as we traverse the tempestuous vale 
Of human life (records the moral tale) 
Some unexpected storm is found to arise 
Where close in view the wish'd-for haven lies. 
While each attentive ey'd the gladdening shore. 
And Fancy deem'd each threatening danger o'er 
The exultive mariners hope where Humber flows. 
With night's return to share the wish'd repose: 
More pleasing thoughts, that sleep's access deny'd. 
The writer's breast impatiently supply 'd: 
Eager to grasp the lines inscrib'd by you, 
The hastening morn a happier picture drew; 
Fill'd every vein with a tumultous joy. 
And in my breast renew'd the grateful sigh. 
Till information led us to pursue 
The hostile fleet that soon appear'd in view; 
Paul Jones the ruler of the motley crew. 

Heavens! that a man, forgetting nature's laws. 
Should take up arms against his country's cause! 
Join with the common enemy, and dare 
To his native walls to bear the guilty war! — 
The crime is such when, lost to filial love. 
The barbarous son his mother's death would prove; 
Devote, to gratify delusive charms. 
Her life who kindly nurs'd him in her arms. 
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Long had the bold mvaders o'er the main 
Annoy 'd our traffic, and our vessels ta'en; 
Impower'd to sink, to bum, and to destroy. 
The smallest bark stiU strove in vain to fly. 
Some recent capture, as each day returned. 
The sorrowing wife or grieving matron moum'd; 
Whose husband's — son's — assiduous care supply'd 
The needful sustenance no more enjoy'd. 
For us was doom'd the dangerous essay 
The progress of their bold career to stay. 

The rebel chief assembles all his crew, 
And with these words their fix'd attention drew: 
"Ye gallant lads — asserters of the cause 
So crown'd with honor and deserv'd applause; 
Whose fortunes are already nearly made 
By the numerous captures to our ports convey 'd; 
(Nor have you seen me spare my native shore 
Where Caledonia hears her billows roar; 
Where, rouz'd to arms at Freedom's glorious call. 
Forsaking father — mother — ^kindred all, 
I went in quest of fortune to the plains 
Where on our side the war triumphant reigns); 
Say, are you willing to engage the Foe 
Whose course now bears to meet the fatal blow? 
For if their force be all we now descry. 
Not long their efforts can the fight supply: 
Nor though their strength increase, 'tis now too late 
For us to 'scape the destiny of Fate. 
Consider, too, what treatment we must meet 
(Deem'd rebels!) should we yield to a defeat. 
Better to fall in war's vindictive strife. 
Than 'inidst inglorious chains to part with life. 
For you whose wounds (if wounds prevail) demand 
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The care of those that rule the Western Land, 
Expect those liberal pensions to enjoy 
Their rich resources can so well supply." 
The hapless crew consentingly unite 
To aid their leader in the approaching fight. 

Suppressed the rage of Elemental war, 
Bellona now assumes her flaming car: 
At her approach tranquihty retires. 
And, rouz'd to arms, each softer thought expires. 
AU hands to quarters I — ^now was heard around; 
AU hands to quarters I — ^from the decks rebound: 
The ready crew the summons throng to obey, 
While Fate to slaughter dooms the tragic day! 
To arrange the cannon, and adjust them so 
As might be likeliest to annoy the foe. 
Each in his hand a massy crow sustains. 
And o'er the scene a dread confusion reigns! 

Meanwhile the commerce to oiur charge consigned, 
Passed unmolested for the ports designed: 
Secure from the pursuit of those who, though 
They should not strike, shall mourn the impending blow; 
And while obliged to form the quick retreat. 
Shall deem a victory almost a defeat. 

Amaz'd, the Enemy (dubious of oiur force) 
Beheld our dauntless persevering course: 
Again surveyed us with perspective eye; 
Again astonish'd that we came so nigh: 
Still thought some aiding vessel in the rear 
Would, ere we met, within their sight appear; 
Till they conceiv'd (a nearer view attain'd) 
The conquest easy which they dearly gain'd. 
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Now o'er the trembling wave the queen of night 
Refulgent beam'd with a reflected light: 
Hush'd the loud murmurs of the deep profound. 
An awful stillness seem'd to reign around; 
Till formed the line where from each quarter flew 
The sonorous charge each hastened to renew; 
While death-devouring flames impetuous rise. 
And clouds of sidphur darken all the skies! 
High on its staff in conflagration shines 
The pendent flag that varied stripes combines. 
Where *midst his crew the rebel warrior stands, 
And furious issues round his dire commands; 
With flattering promises here courage warms. 
And there inflicts the fatal laws of arms. 
In close attack the desperate fight proceeds; 
No piteous pang the raging war impedes: 
The thundering strife awakes the shores around. 
And seas and skies with dreadful voice resound! 

Now scenes of woe the tender breast assail. 
And furnish matter for the tragic tale; 
The cries of wounded mingling with the noise 
The warring tumult every where supplies; 
While, doom'd the seas with streaming blood to stain, 
The decks are crowded with the breathless slain; 
Where thrice the number on our side that fell, 
Of the desperate enemy bade the world farewell. 
Such the sad scene where'er her guilty hand 
Rebellion raises 'gainst her native land; 
The fortune such of those who rashly dare 
To join the leaders of unlawful war: 
Better the ills of adverse fate to meet 
With innocence, than guUtfully retreat.* 



^Alluding to the ennue made 1^ some of Jones's offiosrs for their being under Us oomtaand, 
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Should now the Congress whose usurped sway 
Deluded subjects blindfully obey. 
The most elated and inriching line 
The hapless writer of these lays assign, 
Against his king or country to unite, 
Secured from all the dangers of the fight. 
The proffered gifts I would with scorn refuse. 
Nor on suck terms dismiss the mourning Muse. 

Would grief permit her to extend her flight 
Beyond the Atlantic, and at large recite 
The dire effects from civil strife that flow. 
And each sad monument of wilful woe. 
Where jarring interests Reason's optics blind. 
And baneful prejudice perverts the mind. 
In strains more tragic would extend the page 
That henceforth may some abler bard engage: 
Enough for me to trace the destined tale 
Where present ills more forcibly prevail. 

While ardent yet the warriors engage. 
And urge the battle with tumultuous rage. 
Should but one spark the magazine pervade 
Where the combustibles of death are laid. 
One general fate would to eternal sleep 
Consign the hapless tenants of the deep! 
Sudhi was the tragic scene that late befel. 
On Gallia's coast, the ship that fought so well; 
The scene that swept at once from mortal view 
The gallant Farmer and his valiant crew.*^ 

Blest be the Prince whose liberal supplies 
Hasten'd to sooth the pregnant widow's sighs! 
Susceptible, from virtues seldom known 



^Captain Moaes Fanner of the Quebec frigate. 
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To grace the monarch and adorn the throne, 

What sad solicitude the bosom rends 

Where adverse fate connubial love attends. 

As far as affluence could give redress. 

Who joy'd to mitigate deplored distress. 

When acts like these distinguish sovereign sway. 

Who would refuse each mandate to obey; 

Or fear the tendency of laws that bear 

The approbation of such royal care? 

Nor though, to please the discontented train 

That from delusion or design complain. 

Our Gracious Sire should, as each murmur flows, 

Dismiss the Counsellors his wisdom chose. 

Would this be found to terminate the blame 

That with each day a recent change would claim? 

While interrupted, erringly, and slow. 

The important business of the State would flow. 

Nor be, my muse, the grateful task deny'd 
To sing the Princess to his arms ally*d: 
Emblem of virtue and each grace serene! 
Whose mild demeanor dignifies the Queen! 
With every merit formfed to engage 
The world to copy her instructive page; 
To sooth the painful cares of regal sway, 
And gild the throne with a celestial ray.*- 
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In Continuation 

A GAIN, my muse, the sad review sustain 
-^^ Where war triumphant rides upon the main: 
The gallant Chiefs by desperate foes annoy'd. 
Undaunted, yet the arduous fight supply'd: 
Still o'er their heads Britannia's ensigns wave. 
And still their enemies they dare to brave; 
TVho, while with each report their ships are rent, 
Amaz'd and trembling dread the dire event! 
Long will the annals of historic fame 
Resound with Pearson's and with Piercy's name; 
Who jointly with such fortitude engag'd 
Where triple force the unequal combat wag'd. 

For quarter^ now, the Enemy's heard to cry. 
While arm'd with swords and pikes conceal'd they he: 
Do you strike} our gallant Commodore demands; 
No answer's made, and silent are all hands. 
Swift o'er the battlements, their decks to gain. 
Our sailors mount, and tread amidst the slain, 
When on them rush the unexpected foe. 
But by retreating, 'scap'd the destined blow. 
— 'Twas thus the rebel chief successless try'd 
To gain what yet the force of arms deny'd. 

Again the bursts of cannon rend the sky! 
Dreadful again the distant shores reply! 
While raging flames amid the gloom of night 
Emit an awful and tremendous light! 
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Obscur'd the lustre of the lunar ray, 
Nor lightsome stars the Ethereal orbs display: 
The aspect such as when in thundering showers 
Her warring elements Vesuvius pours. 

While safe on shore the world lay wrapt in sleep. 
Four hours the combat echoed o'er the deep. 
But vain with numbers courage would oppose; 
In vain the Action still forbear to close: 
To superior force compelled at length to yield. 
Again we're doom'd to plow the liquid field; 
Where tottering masts beneath their pressure bend 
And rising winds the weakened canvas rend: 
Unknown what clime shall yield the imprisoning shore, 
Or if we e'er shall view Britannia more. 

Had then some messenger, with kindly aid 
The wish'd-for Letter to my hands convey'd. 
The acquisition with celestial power 
Had sooth'd the miseries of the present hour. 
Not then so sadly had I fix'd my eye 
Where the lessening land renew'd each painful sigh; 
Not then, while traversing the watery way. 
So moum'd the adverse fortune' of the day. 

To whom, to mitigate the latent smart, 
Shall private anguish each distress impart? 
On ocean's dreary mansions dwell not those 
By nature form'd to soften human woes; 
Thy angelic sex! — ^whom bounteous heaven design'd 
To polish and to humanize mankind. 
With just emotion did the Tragic bard* 
Whose memory claims each female's soft regard, 

•Otway 
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Exclaim that man, had wobian fail'd to chana. 

From brutes had differed but in human form. 

By you sublim'd, we fed the tender woe 

Tliat makes the sigh to heave — the tear to flow. 

When others' grief that sympathy incites 

Which every virtue in its powar unites. [ 

But where no female intercouse is known, 

(That intercourse the mind supplies al<Hie) i' 

Rude as the tenants of the forest drear, 

The sons of human-kind will e'er appear; 

Save those whom nature, singularly kind. 

With natiw softness fabricates the mind. 

From YOU, Society (Life's cordial scene!) 

Assumes that soothing and celestial mien 

Which can each tumult of the mind seraie. 

Engendered midst the harsh discordant noise I 

The Tuscan grape or Indian cane supplies, j 

How gross the attachments Men which each maintain 

To those between your tender sex that reign! 

'Tis yours each varied scene of bliss to know ' 

From ties of virtuous intercourse that flow; ! 

Where friendship's balmy power, that never cloys, j 

Contracts your sorrows, and augments your joys. [ 

No more the Muse where Humberts billows flow 
Shall tune the lyre to elegies of woe; 
No more soft pity sooth her plaintive strain 
Where H(a)mm(on)d and where W(i)lb(e)RF(or)cb remain;; 
Whose generous breasts have felt the virtuous sigh 
Which sense and sensibility supply: } 

By nature fomi'd to bless the marriage-ties. 
And crown each day with unremitting joys. 

Beware, fair Nymphs, with whom your lots you bind; 
Your sex in husbands seldom lovers find. 
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Too soon with most the nuptial season's o'er. 

And sated passion warms the heart no more: 

Or gain'd the dowry that selection made. 

Too oft the female finds herself betray'd 

Who, since no remedy can now be fomid. 

Submits to bear the matrimonial wound; 

And if she shares the pageantry of life, 

Is by the world esteem'd the happy wife. 

Nor can the genial bliss you wish prevail 

Where grateful sense and pliant temper fail; 

Or where devoid of tender feelings, glows 

No soothing pity for inflicted woes. 

Such must be found to prove the callous train 

Who laugh at love, and satyrize the pain 

Which generous minds are fated to sustain: 

Who scorn to view the sad historic page 

Where virtuous passion mourns misfortune's rage; 

Or view unmoved the lamentable tale 

Where mutual loves their mutual griefs bewail; 

Nor think the pdaints of absence well supply'd 

Where numerous years the nuptial knot have tied.'*' 

In vain would Fancy fly the painful view 
On sable wings she hastens to renew; 
In vain the regions linger to forego. 
Where soft compassion sooths the sense of woe. 
Constrain'd by adverse fortune's stem decrees 
With war to combat and the raging seas, 
From happier scenes revolving thought returns 
Where sighs the husband, and the parent mourns* 

Again the moon resumes her midnight reign. 
Again extends her influence o'er the main. 
(How happy now the humble peasant's lot 



*Love b now made to stand for a paasion that ceases the moment it is gratified. — Langhobnb. 
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Who sleeps secure within his peaceful cot, 
Where no tumultuous billows round him roar. 
Nor dangers urge when tempests beat the shore!) 
Wrecked by the combat that so doubtful provM, 
Slow through the deep the victor's war-ship mov*d. 
Pressed by the waves that through her breaches glide, 
No more she rises with the rising tide: 
With ocean now her tallest masts she blends. 
And down the yielding element descends.'*' 

The Fleet to windward, with sagacious care, 
To elude pursuit the foe retreating bear; 
Unable now those Northern towns to invade 
They under contribution meant to have laid. 
At length the TexeFs stormy port we gain, 
Where Winter hastens to confirm his reign: 
Ere which we hope that liberty to find 
Which sheds a softening influence o'er the mind. 
In vain we hop'd! — ^when weeks and months are o'er. 
Still doom'd the captives of some hostile shore. 
Meantime the prisoners which our holds contain 
(Where scenes of dire distress increasing reign) 
Despondent grow, and desperately try 
By force to gain what other means deny: 
Scenes that sad fancy sickens to relate. 
That still with slaughter mark our singular fate. 
Renew the horrors of each dreadful night, 
And awful rend the day's returning light; 
No life secure amidst the carnage drear 
Which guilt and innocence alike must fear. 
Nor safe from wreck the shattered vessels ride 



*It has been asserted that a number of the wounded (who might have been timely removed) 
went doini with her: but as the Author had not ascertained, when he wrote this review of the Action 
the certainty of sudi a catastrophe, he was unwilling to chargje even the enemy of his country with 
an act of inhumanity of which he might not happen to be guilty. 
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Amidst the conflict of the winds and tide; 
While ships of war continue to blockade 
The path through which our exit must be made. 

Whatever the sequel of our fates may prove, 
Still guard, O Heaven, the tender Fair I love! 
May she with each returning day be blest. 
And every night aflford her tranquil rest. 
Support her stiU that virtue to maintain 
For which life's pleasiures were acquired in vain; 
So sure the scenes of misery and woe 
From Guilt's delusive invitations flow; 
So soon her votaries bewail the fate 
They grasp too early, and repent too late. 
Like fam'd Penelope, whom antient song 
Avers to have held her constancy so long, 
May Eloisa grace the modem page. 
And with her virtues soften Fortune's rage: 
Till like Ulysses, Time at length shall land 
Again the writer on his native strand; 
Where mutual love no longer shall deplore 
The absent fated to return no more. 

Now cease, my muse — ^forever cease the strain 
Resum'd with each returning mom in vain! 
Ye fabled nymphs invok'd so oft, so long. 
In varied numbers to awake the song 
That still in one sad plaintive tenor flow'd. 
As through my veins love's fatal passion glow'd. 
My breast no more with epic verse inspire. 
Nor time to anguish the responding lyre! 
Farewell the Doric reed that o'er the plains 
Once rouz'd the attention of the village-swains; 
Awoke the solitudes where Fancy stray'd 
To view the charms of the too-lovely maid, 
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When first the influence of those duutns sopply'd 

The impatient wish the tide of Fate deny*d; 

Where first I felt the torments oi despair, 

And winds re-murmur'd the sad lover's care I 

Farewell the awful elegiac strain 

That still appears to die along the main! 

Her flight no more the Muse shall e'er renew; 

Forever, now, Pieria's mount adieu I — 

Oh that the Bard as easily could forego 
The sad ideas of continuing woe: 
With equal ease, while adverse stars prevail 
Forget the scenes that tragedize the tale; 
Or feel less forcibly the passion's rage 
Which no affliction e'er had power to assuage, 
Nor that enjoyment which so often cloys 
To abate the ardor infant4ove supplies! 
But though no more revolves the painful verse 
That would in vain new miseries rehearse; 
Though (void of power to pve the wish'd relief) 
No more resound the elegies of grief; 
The tuneful Nine though I henceforth resign. 

My love for Elois' shall ne'br decline. 



ABffi^A&D. 
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